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Newsprint  Men  Seek  Government  Aid 
to  Hoist  Prices  for  Next  Year 

But  Even  as  They  Do  So,  Powell  River  Stabilizes  Current  Price  to  20  Pub¬ 
lishers — Bennett  Passes  Buck  to  Taschereau 

The  desperate  struggle  to  boost  the  By  JOHN  W.  PERRY  and  it  was  rumored  that  they  had  come 

price  of  newsprint  above  the  cur-  ernment  feels  should  be  oenalized.  in-  tion.  The  trade  matters  come  within  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  to 


1  price  of  newsprint  above  the  cur¬ 
rent  basic  level  of  $41  a  ton  neared 
a  climax  this  week. 

Canadian  producers,  balked  thus  far 
in  their  efforts  to  act  in  concert  to 
raise  the  price,  had  their  case  before 
the  Canadian  Government  as  Editor 
&  Publisher  went  to  press. 

A.  R.  Graustein,  president  of  Inter¬ 
national  Paper;  J.  T.  Clarkson,  of 
Abitibi,  and  L.  J.  Belnap,  of  Consoli¬ 
dated  Paper,  waited  upon  Premier  R. 
L  Bennett  in  Ottawa  Thursday  to  dis¬ 
cover  what,  if  any,  action  the  federal 
government  is  prepared  to  take  to  as¬ 
sure  higher  export  prices  for  news¬ 
print. 

The  only  answer  they  got,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  information,  is  that 
the  request  for  action,  presumably  un¬ 
der  the  Dominion’s  new  Natural  Prod¬ 
ucts  Marketing  Act,  must  come  from 
Provincial  officials. 

This  means  that  Premier  Bennett 
has  adroitly  passed  the  buck  back  to 
Premier  Taschereau  of  Quebec,  who 
has  repeatedly  threatened  government 
interference.  Evidently  Premier  Tas¬ 
chereau  has  not  made  a  formal  request 
)i  the  Dominion  government  for  action. 

Under  the  statutes  the  government 
i  has  ample  power  to  restrict,  control 
'  or  prevent  export  of  natural  products. 
It  was  anticipated  that  Premier  Tas- 
kChereau  would  ask  that  newsprint  ex- 
|port  price  be  fixed  at  a  minimum  level 
above  the  $41  price. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills  Com¬ 
pany,  in  contracts  signed  with  the 
Scripps-Howard  and  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  had  raised  the  price  issue  by 
Continuing  the  $41  price, 
i  The  stabilized  price  was  strengthened 
jhis  week  when  Editor  &  Publisher 
Confirmed  that  the  Powell  River  Com- 
lany  representatives  had  extended  con¬ 
tracts  with  20  publishers  in  the  south 
^  southwest,  continuing  the  present 
price.  The  meeting  at  which  the  ar- 
tangement  was  made  was  held  in  Dal¬ 
es,  Tex.,  last  P'riday,  veiled  in  secrecy. 
But  confirmation  of  the  rumor  that 
Cie  current  price  had  been  continued 
^rough  1935  was  confirmed  by  George 
F.  Steele,  New  York,  who  represents 
fie  Powell  River  Company.  The 
fowell  River  Company  is  located  at 
Fowell  River,  B.  C. 

It  was  said  that  the  Powell  River 

iompany  customers  agreed  to  waive 
leir  contractual  right  to  a  price  as  low 
1  that  charged  by  any  other  mill  selling 
000  tons  or  more  in  that  territory, 

1  provided  by  their  contracts  with 
owell  River  Company. 

(The  words  that  Premier  Taschereau 
upended  on  the  action  of  the  St. 
Ifewrence  Company  in  “stabilizing”  the 
ill  price  was  followed  this  week  by 
ftion  when  the  Province  of  Quebec 
ynalized  the  St.  Lawrence  Company 
an  increase  of  35  cents  a  thousand 
*et  in  stumpage  dues. 

.An  order  in  council,  providing  for 
P  increase  from  $2.35  a  thousand  feet 

i$2.70  was  signed  effective  imme- 
Stumpage  dues  were  reduced 
o  years  ago  to  $2  a  thousand  feet 
<1  were  jater  increased  to  $2.35. 

In  addition  to  this  it  has  been  sug- 
sted  that  companies  which  the  gov- 


By  JOHN 

ernment  feels  should  be  penalized,  in¬ 
cluding  the  St.  Lawrence  Company, 
might  be  forced  to  stick  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  rule  that  no  wood  under  ten  inches 
in  diameter  be  cut.  Exceptions  to  this 
rule  have  given  individual  companies 
the  right  to  cut  wood  of  five-inch  diam¬ 
eter. 

St.  Lawrence  is  reported  to  have 
enough  wood  (90,000  cords)  on  hands 
to  meet  1935  requirements.  Further 
penalizations,  however,  might  prove 
more  serious. 

To  date,  however,  publishers  who 
have  signed  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
Company,  say  they  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  St.  Lawrence  will  fail  to 
carry  out  its  contracts. 

The  fact  that  Powell  River  jumped 
into  the  price  stream  is  also  indicative 
of  a  lack  of  fear  of  serious  government 
interference  with  the  newsprint  indus¬ 
try. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  subject  of  provincial  regula- 


W.  PERRY 

tion.  The  trade  matters  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dominion.  There 
are  various  ways  in  which  the  Do¬ 
minion  government,  if  it  chose  to  inter¬ 
vene,  could  do  so.  It  could  put  an 
embargo  on  exports  under  its  general 
powers  for  “peace,  order  and  good  gov¬ 
ernment,”  or  it  could  apply  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  Marketing  Act,  giving  the 
industry  control  of  the  entire  export 
along  the  lines  recently  followed  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  export  of  red  cedar  shin¬ 
gles  from  British  Columbia. 

What  will  be  the  Government’s  atti¬ 
tude  cannot  be  forecast  till  the  propo¬ 
sition  is  placed  before  it  officially. 
One  angle  is  the  reputedly  grave  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  industry,  with  the  enormous 
capital  invested  and  the  huge  unem¬ 
ployment  resulting  from  any  shutdown. 
The  other  is  the  desire  not  to  place 
undue  impediments  in  the  way  of  any 
export  trade  to  a  friendly  nation. 

Meetings  have  been  held  during  the 
past  few  days  between  manufacturers, 


Chandler  Says  Newsprint  Makers 

Want  Monopoly  to  Increase  Prices 


SHARPLY  criticizing  attempts  of 
Canadian  newsprint  manufacturers 
to  set  up  a  monopoly  at  the  expense  of 
United  States  consumers,  and  miscon¬ 
struing  the  aims  of  the  NR  A  to  their 
own  advantage,  W.  G.  Chandler,  gen¬ 
eral  business  manager  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  and  chairman  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publisher  As¬ 
sociation  newsprint  committee,  on 
Thursday  reviewed  events  surrounding 
present  attempts  of  price-fixing  in  this 
commodity.  Mr.  Chandler’s  statement 
follows : 

“The  effort  of  the  Canadian  pulp 
and  paper  industry  to  ‘jack  up’  the  price 
of  newsprint  to  .American  consumers 
continues,  although  the  maneuverings, 
thus  far  have  been  under  cover  and 
somewhat  confused. 

“It  is  reported  that  representatives  of 
the  Canadian  industry  are  trying  to  en¬ 
list  the  aid  of  Dominion  Premier  Ben¬ 
nett. 

“Under  the  so-called  Marketing  Act, 
recently  passed  by  the  Canadian  Parlia¬ 
ment,  some  rather  broad  and  indefinite 
powers  are  given  to  the  Dominion  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  fields  of  price  control 
and  export  licensing,  with  a  view  to 
promoting  Canadian  recovery. 

“The  market  for  Canadian  newsprint, 
however,  rests  upon  contracts  between 
mill  and  consumer.  These  contracts 
usually  run  for  a  year,  and  sometimes 
even  longer  periods,  in  order  to  assure 
the  mills  of  a  dependable  market  for 
their  output. 

“The  making  of  newsprint  is  a  some¬ 
what  long  process,  beginning  with  the 
cutting  of  the  necessary  timber.  The 
mills  require  financing  for  this  long-pull 
operation,  and  their  ci^ntracts  with  con¬ 
sumers  are  the  foundation  of  their 
whole  business. 

"There  is  a  strong  aversion  among 
Canadian  producers  to  the  introduction 
into  their  business  of  Government  price¬ 
fixing  and  public  regulation. 

“The  resort  to  the  Dominion  Govern- 


met  for  aid  in  compelling  the  American 
consumers  of  newsprint  to  pay  the 
Canadian  mills  more  than  existing  con¬ 
tracts  provide,  meets  with  its  stiffest 
resistance  from  the  Canadian  industry 
itself. 

“The  plea  that  Canada’s  timber  re¬ 
serves  are  being  depleted,  her  labor  un¬ 
derpaid  and  her  mills  forced  to  operate 
for  an  inadequate  return  is  knocked  into 
a  cocked  hat  by  the  well-kown  fact  that 
her  producers  have  gladly  accepted  con¬ 
tracts  to  supply  newsprint  to  other  than 
American  purchasers  at  prices  far  be¬ 
low  Canadian  prices  to  the  United 
States. 

“This  is  notably  true  in  the  case  of 
English  newspapers  who  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  contracts  with  tlie 
Canadian  mills  at  prices  ranging  from 
$5  to  $7  per  ton  less  than  publishers  in 
the  United  States  are  being  charged. 

“The  actual  situation  is  not,  however, 
altogether  as  it  appears  to  lie  on  the 
surface. 

“For  many  years  an  interrelation  has 
been  growing  between  the  makers  of 
newsprint  in  the  United  States  and 
those  of  Canada.  Several  of  the  larg¬ 
est  United  States  makers  of  newsprint 
have  transferred  their  operations  in 
large  part  from  the  United  States  to 
Canada.  They  have  dismantled  their 
United  States  mills  and  erected  plants 
near  the  timber  supply. 

“With  this  transfer  of  their  physical 
operations,  however,  they  carried  with 
them  to  Canada  also  their  hope  of 
bringing  the  newspaper  publishers  of 
the  United  States  under  a  virtually 
monopolistic  control  of  newsprint  and 
have  worked  without  ceasing  toward 
that  end. 

“Back  in  1917  the  American  News¬ 
print  Paper  Association  was  declared 
to  be  a  price-fixing  monopoly  by  the 
U.  S.  Government.  Prosecution  was 
instituted  by  our  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  against  the  newsprint  industry  for 
{Continued  on  page  4) 


and  it  was  rumored  that  they  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  to 
handle  the  situation  is  to  ask  the  Do¬ 
minion  Government  to  establish  a  con¬ 
trol  board  under  the  Natural  Products 
Marketing  Act,  which  would  mean  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  with 
complete  control  over  the  marketing  of 
newsprint  and  power  to  regulate  the 
quantity  and  price  of  any  newsprint 
offered  for  export.  Control  would  be 
exercised  by  the  licensing  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  establishment  of  uni¬ 
form  quotas  and  fair  trade  practices. 

No  information  was  available  from 
the  Newsprint  Export  Manufacturers 
Association  of  Canada,  known  as 
NEMAC,  as  to  latest  developments, 
beyond  the  expression  of  a  pious  hope 
that  there  would  be  some  constructive 
settlement  come  out  of  the  situation 
very  soon. 

As  a  matter  of  policy  NEM.AC  has 
kept  out  of  the  fight  in  so  far  as  it 
concerns  prices,  it  being  declared  that 
its  main  task  was  the  arranging  of  a 
pool  whereby  those  companies  with 
heavy  paper  orders  have  handed  over 
some  of  their  tonnage  to  the  smaller 
companies  in  order  to  keep  them  oper¬ 
ating. 

There  has  been  no  news  come 
out  that  any  such  pool  is  being  ar¬ 
ranged  for  this  year,  and  as  the  present 
month  is  the  time  when  all  newsprint 
contracts  are  arranged,  Government  in¬ 
terference  in  the  industry  is  regarded 
as  apparently  the  only  thing  left,  un¬ 
less  the  companies  carry  on  at  the  old 
price.  This,  it  is  alleged,  will  result  in 
reductions  to  mill  employes  instead  of 
the  increases  that  some  of  them  had 
been  promised. 

With  two  of  the  six  biggest  produc¬ 
ing  companies  in  Quebec  operating  in 
bankruptcy  and  others  said  to  be  in 
a  precarious  condition,  the  time  for 
negotiating  1935  contracts  with  the 
U.  S.  consumers  recently  became  a  live 
issue.  Declaring  that  this  great  indus¬ 
try,  employing  thousands  in  its  various 
ramifications,  could  not  survive  if  the 
product  were  sold  at  the  1934  low 
prices  of  $41  per  ton,  Mr.  Taschereau 
announced  some  time  ago  that  he 
would  exhaust  every  effort  to  prevent 
negotiations  of  new  contracts  at  that 
level. 

This  stand  on  the  part  of  the  Quebec 
Premier  was  endorsed  by  Premier  Hep¬ 
burn,  of  Ontario,  but  was  warmly  op¬ 
posed  by  the  United  States  buyers.  The 
Canadian  producers  were  toW  that  un¬ 
less  existing  contracts  were  carried 
out,  they  would  “turn  to  other  avail¬ 
able  and  potential  sources  of  newsprint 
supply.” 

Newsprint  circles  in  the  United  States 
were  greatly  interested  this  week  in  the 
announcement  in  Washington  of  Walter 
Page,  chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  of  the  reciprocal  information 
committee,  that  the  President,  the  State 
Department  and  other  Federal  agencies 
which  are  negotiating  principal  trade 
agreements  have  no  intention  of  yield¬ 
ing  any  concessions  to  any  country  ex¬ 
cept  where  a  particular  country  is  the 
ciiief  source  of  our  supply  of  a  com¬ 
modity. 

The  committee,  at  the  President’s  in¬ 
stance,  is  assembling  the  facts  which 
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will  largely  control  American  policy  in 
negotiations. 

Mr.  Page  made  bis  statement  at  a 
committee  hearing,  during  the  testimony 
of  Edgar  Richard  of  New  York,  who 
appeared  for  newsprint  manufacturers 
to  protest  against  any  provision  in  a 
proposed  trade  agreement  with  Sweden 
which  would  alter  existing  conditions. 

Mr.  Rickard,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Association  of  Newsprint  Manufac¬ 
turers,  said  he  spoke  for  all  American 
producers. 

S.  L.  Willson,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  and 
chairman  of  the  Paper  Industry  Code 
Authority,  said  that  the  association  was 
vitally  interested  in  the  pending  nego¬ 
tiations,  as  the  proposed  agreement  was 
the  first  such  trade  agreement  involving 
a  representative  foreign  paper-produc¬ 
ing  nation. 

Mr.  Rickard,  who  followed  Mr.  Will- 
son,  was  equally  positive  that  existing 
conditions  should  remain  unchanged. 

“For  God’s  sake,  let  the  newsprint 
industry  alone!"  he  exclaimed. 


(By  telegraph  to  Editob  &  Puilisbeb) 

Ottawa,  Nov.  8 — If  officially  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario  ^e  Dominion  Government  will 
by  means  of  an  export  ban,  or  otherwise, 
intervene  in  the  newsprint  situation  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  the  product  at  ruin¬ 
ous  prices  and  if  possible  to  raise  the 
price  of  future  contracts.  Premier  R. 
B.  Bennett  told  a  delegation  of  news¬ 
print  manufe^turers  this  afternoon. 
The  delegation,  which  comprised 
Charles  Vining,  president  of  NEMAC, 
A.  R.  Graustein,  of  International,  L.  J. 
Belnap,  of  Consolidated,  and  G.  T. 
Clarkson,  Liquidator  of  Abitibi,  did  not 
ask  for  specific  action,  but  discussed  the 
newsprint  situation. 

Mr.  Graustein,  principal  spokesman, 
said  in  a  written  statement : 

“I  am  not  here  to  request  or  suggest 
that  the  government  take  any  action  in 
respect  of  the  newsprint  situation.  I 
^  still  hopeful  that  the  serious  crisis 
in  which  the  industry  finds  itself  today 
will  be  solved  through  tolerant  consid¬ 
eration  of  manufacturers  and  publishers 
for  the  interests  and  problems  of  one 
another.  The  industry  has  greatly  ap- 
prKiated  the  helpful  and  active  interest 
in  its  problems  taken  by  the  Prime  Min¬ 
isters  of  Quebec  and  Ontario.  These 
Provinces,  as  proprietors  of  the  larger 
part  of  the  timber  resources  on  which 
the  Canadian  industry  is  based,  have, 
throughout  the  depression,  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  industry  by  voluntarily 
reducing  their  charges  as  landlords. 

“I  am  here  with  no  authority  to  speak 
for  the  industry,  but  merely  to  seek  an 
expression  of  the  attitude  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  government  in  regard  to  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  its  influence  in  the  interest  of 
a  solution  of  the  industry’s  problems 
on  a  basis  of  fairness  to  the  Provinces, 
to  the  workmen,  the  farmers,  and  above 
all  to  the  consumer  whose  prosperity 
constitutes  the  foundation  upon  which 
Canada’s  greatest  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try  must  rest  and  w'hose  good-will  must 
be  rated  as  it’s  first  asset. 

“The  necessity  of  any  formal  action 
in  the  direction  of  the  control  of  the 
industry  by  the  federal  government  by 
the  fixing  of  prices  or  otherwise  would 
be  a  disaster  w’hich  we  hate  to  contem¬ 
plate,  to  avoid  it,  the  great  majority  of 
the  industry  have  exerted  and  will  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost.” 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov,  8 — The 
State  Department  today  went  on  record 
as  being  absolutely  uninformed  as  to 
the  progress  of  negotiations  between 
Canadian  and  American  newsprint  in¬ 
terests  looking  towards  a  price  agree¬ 
ment  on  newsprint  paper. 

Officials  stated  that  they  have  not 
denied  reports  of  such  an  agreement, 
but  merely'  that  they  have  heard  no  re¬ 
ports  whatsoever  in  connection  there¬ 
with,  despite  the  fact  that  inquiry  has 
been  made. 

Unless  State  Department  agents  feel 
that  the  matter  is  of  sufficient  impor¬ 
tance  to  merit  a  report  to  Washington, 
it  is  considered  doubtful  here  that  in¬ 
quiries  will  be  pushed  further. 


CHANDLER  SEES  MONOPOLY 
IN  NEWSPRINT  DEMANDS 


{Continued  from  page  3) 


violation  of  the  United  States  laws 
against  monopoly.  Indictments  were 
returned,  and  the  leading  members  of 
the  industry  were  brought  before  Fed¬ 
eral  Court. 

“The  charges  were  not  denied,  and 
no  defense  was  made. 

“The  result  was  a  permanent  injunc¬ 
tion,  still  operative,  enjoining  the  fixing 
of  the  price  for  newsprint  by  agree¬ 
ment  among  its  manufacturers. 

“VV^ith  the  enactment  of  the  NR.A, 
the  newsprint  manufacturers  saw  an 
opportiuiity  to  achieve  the  enjoined 
monopoly  by  codes  under  the  Recovery 
Act. 

“Understandings  were  reached  with 
the  Canadian  manufacturers  to  fix  their 
prices  in  conformity  with  such  prices 
as  might  be  established  under  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  codes. 

“The  result  would  have  been  to  force 
American  publishers  not  only  to  pay 
United  States,  manufacturers  a  monop¬ 
oly  price  for  newsprint,  but  to  pay 
Canadian  mills,  as  well,  the  same  price. 

“In  view  of  the  large  relative  out¬ 
put  of  the  Canadian  mills  compared 
with  United  States  mill,  this  would 
have  resulted  in  taxing  .\merican  pub¬ 
lishers  with  a  very  large  annual  pay¬ 
ment  to  Canadian  producers  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  makers  of 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  out¬ 
put.  The  Canadians  would  thus  have 
received  sums  greatly  in  excess  of  nor¬ 
mal  prices,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
bringing  obsolete  and  discarded  mills 
in  the  United  States  back  into  un¬ 
justified  and  non-economic  operation. 

“This  astute  program,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  thrived  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  with  the  recent  announcements 
that  price-fixing  is  no  part  of  the  aims 
of  the  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion,  hope  seems  to  have  waned  among 
the  manufacturers  of  building  up  their 
monopoly  with  any  aid  from  Washing¬ 
ton. 

“They  therefore  made  a  quick 
eleventh-hour  shift  to  Canada,  where 
they  hope,  by  some  form  of  Dominion 
action  in  the  shape  of  an  export  tax, 
or  control  under  the  marketing  act, 
to  offset  their  failure  in  Washington. 

“The  most  active  and  persistent 
figure  in  this  strategy  is  A.  R.  Grau¬ 
stein,  the  ipresident  of  International 
Paper  Company,  originally  a  United 
States  institution,  but  now  practically 
a  Canadian  enterprise,  so  far  as  the 
production  of  newsprint  is  concerned. 

“Mr.  Graustein  approaches  fixing  of 
the  price  of  newsprint  from  several 
angles. 

“He  is  not  only  a  producer  intent 
upon  profits  for  his  newsprint  mills, 
but  he  has  been  a  promoter  and  vendor 
of  cornorate  securities. 

“The  holders  of  bonds,  debentures 
and  stock  of  newsprint  enterprises  are 
in  very  much  the  position  of  security 
holders  in  other  greatly  over-capitalized 
and  overbilt  industries,  with  excess 
plant  and  productive  capacity. 

“The  stock  and  securities  are  now 
worth  only  a  fraction  of  the  figures  at 
which  they  were  distributed,  and  there 
is  no  possibility  of  their  rehabilitation 


E.  &  P.  CALENDAR 

Nov.  16-18  —  Missouri  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Staffer 
Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

Nov.  15-17  —  Texas  Editorial 
Assn.,  23rd  annual  convention, 
Harlingen. 

Nov.  19 — Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  25th  annual 
meeting,  Atlantic  City. 

Nov.  20— First  Congressional 
District  Press  Association,  fall 
meeting,  Waynesboro,  Ga. 

Nov.  23-24 — Florida  State  Press 
Association,  annual  convention, 
Ocala  and  Silver  Springs. 


except  by  resort  to  monopolistic  prac¬ 
tices  and  monoplistic  prices. 

“Such  prices  cannot  be  brought  about 
except  by  the  strong-arm  interference 
of  sympathetic  governments,  and,  even 
if  so  brought  about,  would  result  in 
strenuous  resistance  by  consumers  and 
the  developm-nt  of  alternative  sources 
of  supply. 

“It  is  this  possibility  that  gives  pause 
to  the  Canadian  authorities  and  even  to 
the  Canadian  manufacturers  to  fix  their 
might  be  assumed,  would  profit  from 
prices  that  were  ‘controlled’  upward. 

“The  situation,  however,  is  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  fear  of  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  that  the  help  of  their 
government  might  prove  very  hurtful 
and  result  in  a  diminution  of  their  sales 
in  the  United  States  and  the  deflection 
of  established  customers  to  other  mar¬ 
kets;  and  also  by  the  fear  that  it  might 
introduce  the  principle  of  Government 
interference  in  private  business  and  in¬ 
terfere  with  freedom  of  contracts.  This 
the  Canadians  are  very  reluctant  to  call 
down  upon  themselves. 

“With  the  United  States  producers 
operating  in  Canada,  it  may  be  said  that, 
after  their  disappointments  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  question  continues  to  be 
simply — can  they,  by  direct  or  indirect 
methods — through  Government  action  in 
Canada  if  not  in  Washington — accom¬ 
plish  their  never-abandon^  hope  of  a 
monopoly  which  will  enable  them  to 
charge  what  they  wish  for  their  prod¬ 
uct  and  pump  the  water  back  into  their 
shrunken  capital  structures?” 


LONG  HARRIED  EDITOR 
IS  ELECTED  MAYOR 

Claire  Bang*,  Who  Wa*  Cracked 

Down  on  By  Indiana  Public 
Utilitie*,  Victor  in  Hunting- 
ton,  Ind.,  Election 

Huntington,  Ind.,  Nov.  7 — Claire 
W.  H.  Bangs,  at  one  time  perhaps  the 
most  unpopular  man  in  this  city,  today 
appears  to  be  the  most  popular  person. 

Complete  returns  from  yesterday’s 
election  show  that  Bangs,  editor  of  the 
Huntington  Nezi’s,  has  been  elected 
mayor  on  the  Republican  ticket.  More 
than  a  year  ago  Bangs  was  almost 
forced  to  cease  publication  of  his_  paper 
when  public  utilities  if  this  vicinity  re¬ 
fused  him  service  after  he  had  made 
attacks  on  them.  At  that  time  Bangs 
gained  nation-wide  publicity  for  run¬ 
ning  his  newspaper  presses  with  a  small 
gasoline  engine.  He  also  had  been  in 
difficulties  with  a  circuit  court  judge 
regarding  criticism  of  banking  practices. 
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DAIUES  ASKED  TO  BAN 
RACING  BET  TOTALS 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Pres*  Enlisted  U 
Fight  on  Racketeers — News  Refuses 
to  Comply  and  Disdain*  Mak¬ 
ing  “Hypocritical  Gesture” 
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(Special  to  Editob  &  Publishcb) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  7— Enlist¬ 
ing  the  power  of  the  press  to  wage  war 
on  Washington  racketeers,  Unitedj 
States  District  Attorney  Leslie  C.  Gar¬ 
nett  has  appealed  to  the  publishers  oi 
this  city’s  live  news^pers  to  discontinue 
publication  of  raciilg  bet  totals  by 
which  gamblers  determine  “winnini 
numbers”  combinations. 

One  of  the  first  to  respond  to  the 
call  was  Frank  B.  Noyes,  publisher  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star.  The 
Star  does  not  print  race  track  bets,  but 
Mr.  Noyes  gave  encouragement  to  the 
drive  by  addressing  the  following  state¬ 
ment  to  the  District  .Attorney: 

“1  cheerfully  assure  you  that  we  will 
meet  your  request  in  this  respect  and  if 
the  gambling  basis  is  chang^  to  some 
other  combination  of  figures  that  ordi¬ 
narily  form  a  part  of  the  legitimate 
news  or  other  contents,  we  will  gladlj 
comply  with  any  suggestions  from  yoe 
as  to  a  change  in  form  that  will  defeat  i 
the  purposes  of  those  engaged  in  this 
despicable  form  of  robbery  of  the  poor! 
of  their  pennies.” 

The  Washington  Post  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Herald,  also  do  not  print  racinj, 
bet  totals,  but  they  have  assured  Distriaj 
Attorney  Garnett  of  complete  coopera¬ 
tion  in  fighting  the  wave  of  lawlessness 
and  gambling. 

The  Daily  News,  Scripps-Howanl 
publication  and  Washington’s  only  tab¬ 
loid,  not  only  declined  to  eliminate  rac¬ 
ing  bet  totals  but  reiterated  its  declara- 
ton  in  favor  of  legalizing  gambling  n' 
the  capital.  The  News  takes  the  atti- 
tude  that  the  way  to  stamp  out  racke 
teering  is  to  bring  gambding  out  into 
the  open.  Incidentally,  that  paper  has 
been  vehement  in  its  protest  that  then 
is  no  crime  wave  in  this  city.  , 

Said  Ernest  T.  Pyle,  acting  managini 
editor:  “We  will  not  go  through  an; 
hypocritical  gesture.  Some  papers  whicb  '"1° 
do  not  print  bet  totals  print  racing  it- 
suits,  which  is  the  same  thing.  We  art 
running  a  newspaper  to  give  the  peofk 
what  they  want,  and  they  have  demon- 
strated  that  they  want  this  feature.” 

Garnett’s  drive  was  inspired  by  tht 
murder  of  an  inncxrent  newspaper  route 
man  who  was  slain  in  front  of  the  man- 
sion  of  a  known  gambler.  Police  art 
working  on  the  theory  that  the  gamble 
was  the  intended  victim  and  the  route  “Cl 
man  was  shot  by  mistake  when  he  hvmt 
parked  his  car  in  front  of  the  house  to  ChiVo 
deliver  a  newspaper.  Mass  meetings  of  f 
protest  against  lawlessness  followed  flie  Hfyis 
killing  and  a  committee  of  lawyers  and  “W 
laymen  has  been  appointed  to  aid  the  per  c 
enforcement  authorities.  Police  art  and  si 
convinced  a  gang  war  to  control  the  ly  w 
immensely  profitable  “numbers”  racket  tains 
in  the  Capital  is  at  the  base  of  racketeer-  finite 
ing  and  responsible  for  many  shootings 
in  this  city.  from 
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NEGOTIATE  DEFENDER  CASE  ' 

Pending  completion  of  negotiations 
now  under  way  between  the  C/n'rosOj-  .■ 
Defender,  Negro  weekly  newspaper. 
and  the  Chicago  typographical  and 
pressmen’s  unions,  the  Chicago  R^  ‘ 
gional  Labor  Board  is  withholding  ac-  ..^i 
tion  relative  to  enforcing  the  . 

code,  or  removing  the  Blue  Eagle  from  .  • 
the  Defender  plant.  The  National  La- 
bor  Relations  Board  previously  ordered 
tliat  the  35  union  workers  dismissed  be 
reinstated,  or  face  the  loss  of  the  BIKj^  jj 

Eagle.  -  pap<.r 

SMITH  SUCCEEDS  MOISSE  of  tht 


Paul  Smith,  formerly  of  the  Detr^^^‘^ 
Times,  has  been  appointed  managing 
editor,  Newark  (N.  ].)  Morning 
ger,  replacing  John  Moisse,  resigned. 

“A 


KENTUCKY  MEET  JAN.  \7-\9 

Mid- winter  meeting  of  the  Kentuckj 
Press  Association  will  be  held  at  ®  t 
Brown  Hotel,  Louisville,  Jan.  17-19. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  10,  1934 
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««CBS  CHEAP  COVERAGE  CLAIMS  REFUTED 

3  - 

di.  Flaws  in  Radio  Network’s  Analysis  of  Cost  Per  1,000  Readers  Pointed  Out  By  Harold  H.  Ander- 
'**  son — Talent  Costs,  Daytime  and  Summer  “Circulations”  Ignored  in  Recent  Study 
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DO  newspapers  compare  favorably 
in  advertising  costs  with  other  me¬ 
dia?  "No,”  says  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System ! 

Comparative  costs  of  newspaper, 
magazine  and  radio  advertising,  as  out¬ 
lined  by  the  statistical  department  of 
Gslumbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc., 
and  published  in  a  presentation  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers,  conclude  with  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  ‘‘radio  offers  actual,  not 
hypothetical  circulation  at  one-sixth  to 
one-tenth  the  cost  per  thousand  which 
prevails  in  standard  publications.”  Com¬ 
bined  with  this  is  the  statement  by  CBS 
that  radio  offers  ‘‘a  further  leverage 
of  economy  which  challenges  every 
other  advertising-cost-equation.” 

.\s  evidence  of  radio’s  alleged  supe¬ 
riority  over  newspapers,  the  CBS  pres- 
tntation,  prepared,  no  doubt  for  the 
prime  purpose  of  soliciting  national  ad¬ 
vertising  accounts  summarizes  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  newspaper  and  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  costs  as  follow  s  ; 

“Cost  per  thousand  actual  readers  of 
a  newspaper  advertisement;  From 
$12.08  per  thousand  (apparently  pos¬ 
sible  only  for  leading  department 
stores)  to  $23.72  per  thousand  (average 
cost). 

“Cost  per  thousand  actual  listeners 
to  a  radio  program :  From  $2.02  per 
thousand  (readily  iwssible  of  achieve¬ 
ment)  to  $2.92  per  thousand  (average 
cost).” 

Inasmuch  as  the  CBS  reivort  refers  to 
Editor  &  Publishicr  in  its  evaluation 
of  newspapers  vs.  radio,  and  uses  the 
"Gallup  Method”  as  a  means  of  com¬ 
parison,  Editor  &  Publisher  submitted 
the  CBS  study  to  Harold  H.  .Anderson, 
newspaper  consultant  and  managing 
director  of  the  Gallup  Research  Service. 
Before  reporting  Mr.  .Anderson's  com¬ 
ments  concerning  the  CBS  analysis, 
however,  it  would  lie  well  to  cite  Col¬ 
umbia’s  presentation  of  the  newspaper- 
radio  comparison.  After  comparing 
radio  advertising  costs  with  those  of 
magazines,  the  report  turns  to  news¬ 
papers.  stating : 

■^Editor  &  Publisher,  the  official 
voice  of  the  newspajier  publishers,  re¬ 
ports  on  another  series  of  studies,  using 
their  own  ‘Gallup  Method,’  and  con¬ 
ducted  on  behalf  of  14  metropolitan 
newspapers  reported  to  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ; 

“Clnvland  Plain  Dealer,  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  Richtnond  Nexvs- Leader, 
Chicago  Daily  Nezvs,  Chicago  Tribune, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Des  Moitu's 
Register  &  Tribune  and  Seattle  Star. 

“While  individual  figures  of  actual 
per  cent  of  readers  for  various  classes 


art  and  sizes  of  advertisements  are  apparent- 
ol  tht  ly  withheld  from  this  report,  it  con- 
racktf  tains  the  following  significant  and  de- 
ceteer-  finite  statement : 

•otings  ‘“A  54  page  advertisement  is  gooc 
from  the  standpoint  of  layout  and  copy 
when  it  is  read  more  than  7  pei 
ASE  of  the  total  circulation  within  th< 
iatiooi groups  it  is  addressed  to.’ 
hicago  illustrating  this  study  revea 

spaper,  interesting  figure.  The  maxi- 

1  and™*”  reading  of  all  or  any  part  of  any 
.  Pf.  newspaper  advertisement  was  recorder 

ng  K-  • 

NRA  advertisement  in  each  city  o; 

•  from^^'  leading  department  store.  This  rar 
al  P^*"  oent  (of  women  only) 

rdered  "deducing  these  two  percentages  tt 
sed  be  ‘*?****‘s  Per  1,0(X)  readers — at  quantity 
e  Bh*  rates  based  on  a  schedule  uj 

to  15,000  lines  in  a  leading  daily  news 
paper  in  each  of  the  10  largest  citie; 
SE  of  the  United  States  (New  York  Times 
D^froif  Tribune,  Philcsdelphia  Ledger 

naging ,  Herald,  Los  Angeles  Times,  St 
g  Lei-  Globe-Democrat,  Detroit  News 

gned  Baltimore  Sun,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealet 
and  Pittsburgh  Press)  : 

7-19  **A  54  page  advertisement  would  cos 

.nturW  ^>282.00.  A  full-page  advertisemen 
at  “sf  $13,128.00.  The  total  city 

-19.  ‘•"^‘-olations  of  these  10  newspapers  ii 


GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


By 

the  10  largest  cities  is  1,976,495.  If  a 
14  page  ad  was  exceptional  in  layout 
and  copy,  it  would  be  read  by  7  per 
cent  of  that  circulation  or  138,354  read¬ 
ers  for  $3,282.00.  If  (a  practical  im¬ 
possibility)  a  page  had  the  unique 
reader  interest  of  the  leading  depart¬ 
ment  store’s  daily  bargain  page  it  would 
be  read  by  55  per  cent  of  that  circula¬ 
tion  or  1,087,072  readers  for  $13,128.00. 


Cost  for  actual  readers  of  ‘good’  'i  page 
newspaper  ad ;  $23.72  per  1,000.  Cost 
for  actual  readers  of  ‘best’  full-page 
newspaper  ad;  $12.08  per  1,000  (if  the 
latter  had  the  phenomenal  appeal  of  the 
daily  bargain  ads  of  the  leading  depart¬ 
ment  store). 

"One  quarter  hour  in  the  evening  on 
Columbia  network  stations  in  the  same 
cities  would  cost  $1,498.00  (without  sub¬ 
tracting  discounts).  An  average  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  actually  listened  to  in 
13.8  per  cent  of  all  radio  homes  in 
those  cities,  or  512,310  homes  at  a  cost 
of  $2.92  per  thousand  actual  listeners 
(again  not  counting  more  than  one  lis¬ 
tener  per  home).  With  an  outstanding 
program,  we  could  lift  our  percentage 
of  actual  listeners  to  20  per  cent  of  all 
radio  homes  in  those  cities,  or  742,478 
net  listening  circulation  at  $2.02  per 
thousand  actual  listeners.” 

In  an  interview  with  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week,  Mr.  Anderson  said 
at  the  outset  CBS  was  correct  in  ap¬ 
proaching  the  job  of  analysis  by  reduc¬ 
ing  actual  net  circulation  of  a  given 
advertisement  as  opposed  to  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  medium  which  carries  it, 
providing  deductions  and  interpretations 
therefrom  are  not  illogical.  He  readily 
agreed  it  was  fair  to  raise  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  ‘‘In  how  many  copies  is  our 
advertisement  actually  read?”  and  ‘‘How 
many  families  actually  listen  to  our 
program?”  He  agreed  also  that  it  was 
logical  to  determine  the  cost  per  thou¬ 
sand  of  actually  getting  a  sales  message 
over  to  the  American  family,  and  as¬ 
serted  that  the  newspaper  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  this  sort  of  information  to 
the  advertiser  if  it  is  going  to  maintain 
itself  as  a  primary  advertising  medium. 

"The  reason  that  this  comparison  be¬ 
tween  media  is  imminent,”  he  said,  ‘‘is 
because  of  the  development  of  methods 
for  measuring  the  actual  readers  of  an 
advertisement,  or  the  actual  listeners  to 
a  radio  program.  These  methods  did 
not  exist  before  1930.  It  was  in  1930 
that  Editor  &  Publisher  first  carried 
the  news  of  the  development  of  this  new 
technique  and  method  by  Dr.  George 
Gallup,  then  director  of  the  school  of 
journalism  at  Drake  University,  since 
then  a  member  of  the  journalism  and 
advertising  staff  of  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  and  now  directing  the  research 


activities  of  Young  and  Rubicam  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

"Dr.  Gallup’s  method  and  technique 
have  now  been  used  in  making  news¬ 
paper  surveys  in  some  40  metropolitan 
cities  of  newspapers  whose  daily  circu¬ 
lation  totals  over  8,5(X),0(M).  In  1931  he 
conducted  the  first  survey  of  magazines, 
utilizing  the  same  method  of  determin¬ 
ing  reader  interest  and  the  actual  audi¬ 


ence  for  individual  advertisements,  as 
well  as  editorial  features.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  Daniel  Starch,  and  more  recently 
('lark- Hooper,  are  now  furnishing  a 
continuous  check  on  weekly  and  monthly- 
magazines  to  prominent  national  adver¬ 
tisers,  who  pay  a  fee  to  these  two 
groups  for  data  and  information  on  the 
reader  interest  or  actual  audience  ob¬ 
tained  by  their  advertising,  as  compared 
with  all  other  advertisements  in  the 
issue. 

"Naturally,  the  continuous  flow  of 
this  factual  data  on  magazine  advertis¬ 
ing  has  led  to  hundreds  of  comparisons 
of  individual  and  competing  advertise¬ 
ments.  as  well  as  the  comparative  value 
of  individual  magazines,  or  between 
weeklies  and  monthlies,”  he  continued. 
"Every  month,  data  is  being  furnished 
agencies  and  advertisers  which  serves 
to  take  many  of  the  ‘unknowns’  out  of 
magazine  advertising. 

‘‘.At  approximately  the  same  time 
(19.10),  Dr.  Gallup  also  applied  the 
theory  of  testing  actual  audience  vs. 
potential  audience  to  the  radio.  Using 
batteries  of  telephone  girls,  or  individual 
investigators  in  many  cities  throughout 
the  country,  he  pointed  the  way  to 
securing  accurate  and  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  on  such  questions  as  ‘How  many 
lieople  are  at  home  on  any  given  day 
or  at  any  given  time?’  "How  many 
have  their  radio  sets  turned  on  and  to 
what  program  are  they  listening?’  and 
‘Whether  or  not  they  can  identify  the 
product  or  company  sponsoring  the  pro¬ 
gram?’ 

“Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
telephone  calls  are  being  made  every 
year  by  agencies  and  advertisers  so 
that  many  of  the  ‘unknowns’  are  being 
taken  out  of  this  medium  (radio)  which 
has  prospered  even  without  an  .A.B.C.” 

Continued  newspaper  progress  must 
be  based  on  an  understanding  and  study 
of  competitive  media,  Mr.  .Anderson 
declared.  Unless  publishers  understand 
and  study  the  comparative  assets  and 
l  abilities  of  radio,  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers,  they  will  not  progress  in  the 
national  field.  He  predicted  that  in  the 
future,  selection  of  media  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  and  influenced  by  the  accumu¬ 
lated  evidence  on  reader  and  listener 
habits  as  they  relate  to  newspapers, 
magazines  and  radio. 


"Of  course,  the  great  hazard  in  push¬ 
ing  out  the  boundaries  of  research  is  a 
tendency  to  draw  conclusions  on  too 
small  amount  of  evidence,”  he  warned. 
"Advertisers  must  maintain  the  same 
skepticism  as  characterizes  the  medical 
profession,  which  insists  upon  most  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  before  accepting  new 
theories  or  cures.  In  other  words,  pub¬ 
lications  and  broadcasting  stations  must 
refrain  from  attempting  to  prove  supe¬ 
riority  on  the  basis  of  meager  evidence, 
or  in  setting  forth  only  the  most  favor¬ 
able  facts.  Eventually,  truth  will  assert 
itself  and  temporary  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  will  be  wiped  out.” 

Directing  his  remarks  to  the  CBS  re¬ 
port,  Mr.  Anderson  pointed  out  there 
are  some  things  about  any  such  com¬ 
petitive  interpretation  that  a  research 
man  might  hesitate  to  accept.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  many  of  these 
doubtful  points  will  be  eliminated  in  fu¬ 
ture  studies,  and  that  advertising  will 
profit  thereby.  Commenting  on  the  CBS 
brief,  he  said ; 

"For  example,  on  page  six  of  the 
CBS  report,  it  is  indicated  that  they  are 
comparing  the  cost  j^r  thousand  of  ac¬ 
tual  readers  of  a  printed  advertisement 
vs.  the  cost  per  thousand  actual  listen¬ 
ers  to  a  commercial  radio  program.  The 
fallacy  of  this  type  of  comparison  lies 
in  trying  to  compare  only  the  readers 
of  a  typical  advertisement  in  magazines 
and  newspapers  with  all  the  people  who 
are  listening  to  a  typical  radio  program. 
This  is  especially  important,  inasmuch 
as  we  know  that  a  good  per  cent  of  the 
people  who  listen  to  radio  programs 
nave  no  conception  of  what  is  being  ad¬ 
vertised,  or  by  what  sponsor.  The  pro¬ 
gram  itself  is  to  be  considered  much  the 
same  as  editorial  matter  in  a  newspaper 
or  magazine ;  it  serves  merely  as  the 
‘come  on’  for  the  commercial,  which  is 
injected  at  intervals.  So.  logically,  the 
audience  for  a  program  ought  to  be 
compared  with  readers  of  the  editorial 
matter  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 

“The  listener  to  a  program  cannot 
always  identify  the  sponsor  or  adver¬ 
tiser.  In  fact,  it  is  considered  good  if 
one  person  in  three  among  the  listeners 
identifies  the  sponsor.  Some  program> 
rate  even  less  than  this  when  they  are 
not  good  vehicles  to  work  in  the  com¬ 
mercials. 

‘‘.Another  difficulty  in  comparing 
radio  time  with  newspaper  space,”  said 
•Mr.  Anderson,  “is  the  different  values 
of  certain  periods  during  the  day  or 
evening.  In  this  particular  compari¬ 
son.  CBS  has  used  the  most  favorable 
unit  of  time  at  the  most  favorable  time 
of  the  day,  namely,  a  15-minute  broad¬ 
cast  in  the  evening.  The  listening  audi¬ 
ence  for  the  evening  programs  is  virtu¬ 
ally  two  to  four  times  greater  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  day-time  hours.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  compare  the  most  favorable  time 
of  the  day  in  radio  to  an  average  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Either  the  best  radio  time,  with  the  best 
newspaper  advertisement,  or  else  all 
programs  from  8  o’clock  in  the  morning 
until  11  o’clock  at  night  should  be  aver¬ 
aged  for  comparison  with  average  of  all 
publication  advertisements.  Such  a  di¬ 
rect  comparison  can  easily  be  made  be¬ 
cause  data  is  available.” 

Turning  to  the  magazine  section  of 
the  CBS  report,  Mr.  Anderson  pointed 
out  that  Columbia  has  apparently  taken 
figures  from  Dr.  Gallup’s  survey  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  ColliePs,  Lib¬ 
erty  and  Literary  Digest  in  1931.  In¬ 
stead  of  comparing  figures  for  the  per 
cent  of  readers  who  glanced  at  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  (even  though  only  the  illus¬ 
tration  or  logotype),  the  report  has 
taken  only  the  per  cent  who  read  the 
copy  in  the  advertisement,  he  said. 

“Naturally,  this  is  much  smaller  than 
the  number  who  paid  brief  attention  to 
the  ad,”  he  observed.  “No  one  has  ever 
contended  that  the  value  of  a  printed 
(Continued  on  page  31) 


SOME  FLAWS  IN  CBS  REASONING 

IN  pointing  out  possible  errors  of  interpretation  in  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System's  figures  used  in  comparing  costs  of  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  and  radio  advertising,  Harold  H.  Anderson,  newspaper  research 
consultant,  Chicago,  sums  up  the  report  as  follows ; 

1.  It  is  not  fair  to  compare  actual  readers  of  individual  newspaper 
advertisements  with  the  total  number  of  listeners  to  a  radio  program. 
Everyone  who  is  listening  to  a  particular  program  is  not  conscious  of  the 
sponsor  of  the  program. 

2.  Columbia  has  used  the  most  advantageous  period  ( 1.5-minute 
broadcast  during  the  evening)  for  its  comparisons.  CBS  has  cited  pro¬ 
grams  offered  at  the  peak  listening  period  of  the  day. 

3.  CBS  has  quoted  figures  obtained  during  winter  montbs  and  has 
failed  to  consider  summer  listening  habits. 

4.  It  assumes  that  a  Columbia  broadcasting  hookup  will  cover  exery 
radio  set  in  the  country. 

5.  CBS  has  not  included  the  important  matter  of  talent  charges  in 
computing  radio  advertising  costs.  Talent  charges  are  often  greater  than 
time  charges. 

6.  Figures  which  CBS  quotes  on  reader  interest  of  advertising  in 
newspapers  are  inadequate. 

7.  Comparisons  of  listeners  versus  readers  do  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  relative  value  of  the  printed  and  illustrated  message  with 
the  spoken  word. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  10,  1934 


GUILD  DISCUSSES  DEBATED  ISSUES 
WITH  ROOSEVELT  AT  HYDE  PARK 

Two-Hour  Conference  Revolves  Around  Controversial  Cases,  Plan 
for  Extension  of  Code  to  Press  Associations,  and  Specific 
Ruling  on  Terms  “Incompetent”  and  “Incompatible” 


CONTROVERSIAL  cases  between 
newspaper  guilds  and  publishers,  a 
plan  for  the  extension  of  the  newspaper 
code  to  press  associations  and  smaller 
dailies,  and  the  need  for  a  ruling  on 
Section  7a  applicable  specifically  to  edi¬ 
torial  workers  wero  discussed  by  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
and  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
with  President  Roosevelt  at  Hyde  Park, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  5.  The  newspapermen  and 
tlie  President  were  in  conference  about 
two  hours. 

The  delegation  was  led  by  Heywood 
Broun,  New  York  World-Telegram 
columnist  and  president  of  the  A.N.G. 
Others  present  were  Morris  Watson. 
Associate  Press,  vice-president  at  large 
and  chairman  of  the  guilds  national 
press  association  committee;  Jonathan 
Eddy,  national  executive  secretary ; 
James  M.  Kieran.  Xezo  York  Times, 
chairman  of  the  representative  assembly 
of  the  New  V’ork  guild,  and  Carl  Ran- 
dau.  New  York  World-Telegram,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  guild. 

Mr.  Broun  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week  the  newspaper  delegation  had 
taken  up  with  the  President  the  cases  of 
Alexander  Crosby,  who  was  discharged 
from  the  Staten  Island  Adz'ance  alleg¬ 
edly  for  guild  activities,  of  Alphonse 
Tonietti,  who  was  discharged  from  II 
Frogresso,  New  York  Italian  daily,  al¬ 
legedly  for  the  same  reason,  and  of 
the  controversy  with  the  Long  Island 
Press,,  Jamaica,  sister  paper  of  the 
Staten  Island  .Advance. 

An  outline  of  the  guild's  picketing  ac¬ 
tivities  at  the  Long  Island  Press  and 
Staten  Island  Advance  plants  was  given 
the  President,  Mr.  Broun  said. 

“We  discussed  problems  we  felt  re¬ 
lated  to  alleged  interference  upon  the 
part  of  newspaper  management  with  the 
right  of  newspaper  employes  to  organ¬ 
ize  themselves."  Mr.  Broun  said. 

He  said  that  the  del>"»ation  presented 
to  President  Roosevelt  arguments  for 
the  inclusion  of  press  associations  in  a 
code,  either  the  one  written  for  daily 
newspapers  one  of  their  own,  in  or¬ 
der  to  effectuate  a  five-da.\-  week  for 
press  association  employes. 

The  discussion  also  revolved  around 
the  possibility  of  extending  operation  of 
the  code,  which  at  present  is  effective  in 
newspapers  of  75,OOJ  or  more  circulation 
in  cities- with  populations  in  excess  of 
750,000,  he  added. 

The  President  was  also  told,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Broun,  that  the  oiieration  of 
Section  7a  of  the  N.LR..A.  was  too 
unwieldy  to  be  effective,  so  far  as  news¬ 
paper  editorial  workers  are  concerned. 
Long  delays  in  controversial  newsiiaper 
cases,  particularly  that  of  R.  1^.  Bur¬ 
gess,  who  was  allcge<lly  discharged  from 
the_  San  Francisco  lixaminer  for  guild 
activities,  and  whose  case  has  not  lieen 
disposed  of  in  eight  months,  were  cited. 
The  President  was  told,  it  was  asserted, 
that  a  new  ruling  by  the  National  l.a- 
bor  Relations  Board  is  in  order  to 
define  the  terms  “incompetent”  and  “in¬ 
compatibility”  which  have  been  used  in 
controversial  cases  l>etween  the  guild 
and  publishers.  The  comiietency  of  a 
linotype  operator  is  a  matter  that  can 
be  demonstrated  physically,  but  the 
competency  of  a  newspaper  worker  is 
an  entirely^  different  matter,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  was  informed. 

Mr.  Broun  said  that  the  delegation 
had  also  taken  up  with  the  President 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  case, 
in  which  the  publisher  had  given  the 
staff  m^ny  of  the  working  conditions 
the  guild  had  asked,  but  to  date  had  not 
signed  a  contract  with  the  guild  em¬ 
bracing  these  points. 

In  the  general  discussion,  the  delega¬ 
tion,  which  said  it  spoke  for  H.iMMJ  en¬ 
rolled  members  of  the  guild,  talked  of 
(Mssible  restoration  of  i>ay  cuts,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  press  association  work¬ 


ers,  and  the  establishment  ot  minmnim 
wage  scales. 

The  guild  officers  also  asked  that 
steps  be  taken  to  gain  assurances  from 
newspaper  publishers  that  they  would 
cease  the  alleged  practice  of  hiring  col¬ 
lege  men  as  news  reiwrters  and  paying 
them  little  or  no  wages,  holding  out  in¬ 
stead  the  inducement  that  the  young 
men  gained  valuable  experience  as  com- 
pcn.sation  for  their  work. 

Mr.  Broun  said  that  the  situation 
among  newspaper  workers  in  New  York 
was  acute,  with  some  800  newspaper 
n  en  there  without  employment. 

President  Roosevelt  was  described  by 
.Mr.  Broun  as  being  greatly  interested 
in  the  problems  affecting  news  reporters 
and  writers. 

He  expressed  the  hope.  Mr.  Broun 
said,  that  these  problems  would  be 
worked  out  to  a  satisfactory  solution 
at  hearings  on  revision  of  the  news¬ 
paper  code  which  are  scheduled  to  be 
held  in  Washington  beginning  the  first 
week  in  December. 


HOWARD  ANSWERS  GUILD 


Askt  It  to  Take  Up  Conference  Mat¬ 
ter  with  Huber  and  Wood 

The  reejuest  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York  that  negotiations  for  a 
contract  with  the  Neze  York  lYor\d- 
Telegratn  be  continued,  addressed  to 
Roy  Howard,  president  of  the  World- 
Telegram  and  chairman  of  the  hoard 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
was  answered  this  week  by  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  in  asking  the  guild  to  take  up  the 
matter  with  Ray  A.  Hul>er,  publisher, 
and  Lee  B.  Wood,  executive  editor. 
Mr.  Howard,  writing  from  the  West 
Coast,  said  his  schedule  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  was  too  uncertain  for  him 
to  make  a  date  for  meeting  the  guild 
representatives. 

The  reciuest  for  additional  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  newspaper  management 
followed  the  posting  of  new  working 
conditions  for  the  World-Telegram  staff 
after  a  series  of  meetings  between 
guild  and  World-Telegram  representa¬ 
tives. 

Following  its  submission  of  facts  in 
its  case  against  Generoso  Pope,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  II  Frogresso,  in  his  dismissal 
of  .Alphonse  Tonietti.  to  the  regional 
lal)or  board.  New  York,  Eleanor  M. 
Herrick,  regional  director,  informed  the 
guild  that  the  board  had  received  in¬ 
formation  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  newspaper  cases.  The  data  sent 
the  Ixjard,  Miss  Herrick  said,  had  been 
turned  over  to  the  National  l.afK>r  Re¬ 
lations  B<jard. 

OPENS  DETROIT  OFHCE 

F.  W.  Weissinger  has  moved  from 
the  Chicago  office  of  Free  &  Sleininger, 
Inc.,  radio  station  representatives,  to 
Iiecome  manager  of  the  firm’s  new  De¬ 
troit  office  in  the  General  Motors  Build¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Weissinger  was  formerly  a 
iremlKrr  of  the  Detroit  staff  of  Camp- 
t)ell-Ewald  Company  for  ten  years. 


TEXANS  MEET  NOV.  25-26 

Texas  Managing  Editors’  .Associa¬ 
tion  will  meet  in  .Amarillo,  Nov.  25-26, 
according  to  President  Dean  Chenoweth 
of  the  San  Angelo  Standard  and 
Times. 


LEWIS’  PLAY  OPENS 

The  civil  war  play,  “Jayhawker,"  by 
.Sinclair  Lewis  and  Lloyd  Lewis,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  drama  critic,  oiiened 
on  Broadway  in  New  York  City  this 
week. 


ALLENTOWN  DAILY  APPOINTS 

TTie  AUentozvn  (Pa.)  Chronicle  and 
Xezvs  has  announced  that  effective  Jan. 
1.  it  will  be  represented  by  I^renzen  & 
Thompson,  Inc. 


GORMLEY  PROMOTED 

Auditor  Named  Ascistant  Business 

Manager  of  Des  Moines  Dailies 

Promotion  of  Arthur  T.  Gormley, 
chief  auditor,  to  the  position  of  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register 
and  T ribune  Com¬ 
pany,  was  an¬ 
nounced  Saturday, 
Nov.  3. 

M  r .  Gormley, 
who  is  a  certi¬ 
fied  public  a  c  - 
countant,  has  been 
with  the  Register 
and  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany,  since  1928, 
before  that  time 
having  been  with 
the  bureau  of  in- 
t  e  r  n  a  1  revenue. 
He  has  resided 
in  Des  Moines  since  1922. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Des  Moine^ 
Rotary  Club,  the  Hyperion  Club  (Des 
Moines)  and  the  American  Legion.  He 
is  married  and  the  father  of  four 
children. 


H.  L.  SMITHTON  APPOINTED 

Cincinnati  Man  Made  Vice-President 
of  E.  W.  Scripps  Company 

Harry  L.  Smithton,  of  Cincinnati, 
heretofore  in  charge  of  the  offices  of 
Roliert  P.  Scripps  and  head  of  the  statis¬ 
tical  bureau  of  the  Scripps-IL)ward 
Newsi>apers,  has  been  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Companv. 
The  E.  W.  Scripps  Company  owns 
the  controlling  stock  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers. 

Smithton.  a  native  of  Cairo.  Ilk,  en¬ 
tered  the  Scripps  organization  in  1907, 
as  .secretary  to  its  founder,  E.  W. 
Scripps.  at  .Miramar  Ranch.  California. 

In  1908,  IL  W.  Scripps  temporarily 
retired  from  active  direction  of  his  news¬ 
papers,  turning  over  to  his  eldest  son. 
James  G.  Scripps,  the  active  direction 
and  management  of  his  organization. 
At  the  close  of  1908,  Smithton  was 
transferred  to  James  G.  Scripps’  ser¬ 
vice,  to  liecome  treasurer  of  the  Scripps 
Western  Newspapers,  and  to  organize 
a  western  In-anch  of  the  companies’ 
financial  and  accounting  central  office. 

In  1910  he  came  to  Cincinnnati  to  in¬ 
stall  a  new  set  of  accounting  and  rec¬ 
ord  keeping  in  the  companies’  central 
office. 

In  1911,  in  addition  to  his  treasurer- 
.ship  duties,  he  became  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Scripps  Northwestern 
Newspiiers,  to  assist  in  a  complete  re¬ 
organization  of  the  business  department 
of  tho-e  new  spapers.  When  this  assign¬ 
ment  was  completed,  he  was  appointed, 
in  1913,  general  manager  of  the  Scripps 
California  Newspapers. 

Soon  thereafter,  in  1914,  he  was 
elected  itresident  and  editor-in-chief  of 
the  -Scripps  California  Newspapers,  and 
was  also  placed  in  charge  of  all  -Scripps 
lirouerties  in  California. 

When  the  I’nited  States  entered  the 
World  War  in  1917,  E.  W.  Scripps 
came  out  of  his  retirement,  and  moved 
his  headfiuarters  to  Washingt(»n,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the 
war-time  activities  of  his  vast  jour¬ 
nalistic  organization,  but  to  serve  as 
counsellor  and  adviser  to  the  highest 
go\ernmental  officials.  He  transferre<l 
-Smithton  to  Washington  as  a  member 
of  his  staff- 

'1  hereafter,  Smithton  remained  with 
E.  'X.  -Scripps  until  the  latter’s  death 
in  March,  1926- 

Rol)ert  P-  Scripps,  succeeding  his 
father  to  the  command  of  his  organi¬ 
zation,  transferred  .Smithton  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  as  the  head  of  his  offices  in 
that  city.  Smitht<jn  also  organized  a 
Statistical  Bureau,  to  serve  the  Scripps- 
Howard  NewspajK-rs. 


ON  WASHINGTON  STAFF 

Chesly  Manly  and  W'alter  Trohan, 
Chicago  Trilnine  reiKjrters,  have  lieen 
transferred  to  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  Tribune. 


SEES  NO  CENSORSHIP 
IN  NEW  UQUOR  PLAN 


National  Distillers  Executive  Wei. 
comes  Proposed  Control  of 
Copy — Says  Press  Need 
Feel  No  Alarm 


R. 

Dri 


By  Robert  Barry, 

Director  of  Public  Relations,  National 
Distillers  Products  Corporation 
The  Federal  -Alcohol  Control  Admin¬ 
istration  is  about  to  promulgate  regula¬ 
tions  designed  to  control  liquor  adver¬ 
tising. 

It  is  inevitable  that  this  program 
should  bestir  the  goblins  of  press  censor¬ 
ship.  It  should  not.  There  is  no  valid 
ground  for  a  recurrence  of  such  justi¬ 
fiable  fears  as  were  traceable  to  the 
Tugwell  Bill  and  various  Code  Au¬ 
thority  proposals. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Distilled  Spirits 
Institute,  held  at  White  Sulphur  Springs 
Oct.  26-27,  I  drafted  on  behalf  of  Na¬ 
tional  Distillers  Products  Corporation  a 
resolution,  which  was  adopted  unani¬ 
mously  after  some  desultory  discussion 
anent  mechanical  difficulties. 

That  resolution  sought  merely  to  raise 
the  level  of  alcoholic  beverage  adver¬ 
tising  through  the  imposition  of  self¬ 
censorship  by  the  industry. 

The  resolution  would  apply  the  same 
rule  of  procedure  as  obtains  as  to  labels 
on  bottles.  Our  company  has  fought  te-  j 
naciously  for  honest  and  informative  j 
labeling,  often  against  determined  and  i 
influential  opposition,  but  we  believe  vie- 1 
tory  lies  just  ahead  through  enforce¬ 
ment  measures  which  the  FAC.A  has 
instituted. 

The  FACA  has  prepared  and  has 
scheduled  for  public  hearings  its  own 
regulations  designed  to  control  liquor 
advertising.  The  Distillers  will  not  op- 
{)Ose  those  regulations,  even  though  mjr 
former  colleagues  in  journalism  majr 
feel  that  we  should  do  so  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  a  precedent  for  press 
censorship. 

These  regulations,  as  I  read  them, 
are  not  so  bad.  Tliey  impose  no  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  press.  They  provide 
in  substance: 

That  no  distiller,  rectifier,  wholesaler, 
importer  engaged  in  the  alcoholic  bever¬ 
age  industries,  shall  indulge  in  claims 
in  his  advertising  which  he  is  unable  to 
advance  on  his  labels. 

That  no  member  of  the  industry  shall 
^eek  to  promote  the  merits  of  his  own 
product  by  disparaging  that  of  a  com¬ 
petitor. 

That  if  a  member  of  the  industry  ad¬ 
vertises  any  part  of  the  information  the 
labeling  regulations  require  he  must  ad¬ 
vertise  all  of  it ;  in  other  words,  he  can¬ 
not  advertise  his  blends  of  whiskies  as 
containing  four,  five-or  six-year-old 
straight,  aged-in-bond  whiskies,  and  omh 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  preponderana 
in  that  blend  of  six-month-old  green 
whiskey  or  neutral  whiskey  or  neutral 
spirits. 

One  year  in  public  relations  work  can¬ 
not  have  destroyed  the  idealism  of  20 
years  in  journalism  for  me  and  I  have 
a  feeling  that  when  due  consideration  is 
given  by  the  newsiiapermen  of  all  the 
facts,  they  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
I)eculiar  social  problems  inherent  in  the 
liquor  business  call  for  the  application 
of  a  sjiecies  of  governmental  supervi¬ 
sion  which  well  might  be  abhorrent  in 
the  advertising  of  tooth  paste,  cigarettes, 
or  even  of  women’s  step-ins. 

Mr.  Frederick  Lee,  general  counsel 
of  the  FACA,  attended  the  distillers' 
meeting  at  White  Sulphur  Springs.  I 
asked  him  the  direct  question  if  he  had 
any  intimation  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
ncwsi)a|)ers  aiul  magazines  toward  the 
1  r(»|MJsed  FACA  advertising  regulations, 
lie  replied  that  he  had  heard  nothing 
from  Elisha  Hanson  or  anyone  repre¬ 
senting  the  newspaiiers  hut  that  sixikes- 
men  for  some  "important  magazines” 
had  welcomed  the  idea  on  the  ground 
that  many  publishers  arc  disturbed  as 
to  various  liquor  advectisements  offered 
them,  and  they  would  like  some  rule 
laid  down. 
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RATE  EVASIONS  DISCUSSED  BY  ‘SPECIAL’ 

Drive  For  Local  Rates  Can  Be  Stopped  Only  By  Strict  Enforcement  of  Local-National  Differential, 
Fitzgerald  Declares — Sees  National  Revenue  Diminishing,  Trend  to  Radio 
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(Special  to  Eoitok  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Nov.  6 — The  trend  of 
certain  national  advertisers  to 
media  other  than  newspapers,  together 
with  increased  radio  expenditures  by 
those  groups  of  manufacturers  who  are 
still  paying  the  general-national  rate  to 
newspajiers,  were  cited  this  week  by 
John  T.  Fitzgerald,  of  Reynolds-Fitz- 
gerald,  Inc.,  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Representatives’  Association  of  Chicago, 
in  discussing  the  subject  of  advertising 
rate  differentials. 

With  advertisers  and  agencies  keenly 
interested  in  the  outcome  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  newspaper  studies  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  evasion,  as  announced  by 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  and 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives’ 
Association,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  elaborated 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  certain  aspects 
of  his  recent  speech  in  Chicago  before 
the  N.A.E.A.  convention  at  which  he 
pointed  out  the  growing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  many  manufacturers  and 
distributors  to  obtain  the  local  rate  by- 
resorting  to  “rebate”  or  “allowance” 
methods. 

"Practically  the  only  groups  of  manu¬ 
facturers  who  are  still  paying  the  gen¬ 
eral-national  rate  as  a  whole  are  the 
grocery,  proprietary,  cosmetic,  cigar 
and  cigarette  manufacturers,”  he  pointed 
pointed  out.  “Ways  and  means  are 
being  carefully  considered  by  these  lat¬ 
ter  groups  whereby  they,  too,  might 
place  their  advertising  through  local 
sources.  In  the  meantime,  the  money- 
return  to  newspapers  is  gradually  dim¬ 
inishing  from  many  of  the  classifica¬ 
tions  that  in  the  past  placed  their  adver¬ 
tising  on  a  general-national  rate  basis. 

"The  only  way  newspapers  can  cor¬ 
rect  the  situation  is  by  refusing  to  grant 
retail  rate  preference  on  general-na¬ 
tional  copy  placed  by  dealers,  distribu¬ 
tors.  jobbers,  etc.  The  practice  must 
be  discontinued  if  local  advertisers  are 
to  continue  to  receive  retail  rate  prefer¬ 
ence.  Otherwise  retail  rates  will  have 
to  be  increased  if  the  publisher  is  to 
maintain  a  satisfactory  income  from  ad¬ 
vertising.  If  this  danger  were  fully- 
explained  to  the  local  advertiser,  it 
would  seem  logical  for  him  to  protect 
his  own  future  advertising  costs  by  co¬ 
operating  with  the  newspaper  rather 
than  giving  an  immediate  saving  to  a 
manufacturer,  who  is  dependent  on  the 
dealer’s  good  will  anyway  and  who 
simply  either  pockets  the  saving  or 
spends  the  money  in  other  forms  of 
publicity.” 

.\s  evidence  of  the  growing  tendency 
on  the  part  of  those  manufacturers  wh<i 
are  still  paying  the  national  rate  to 
newspapers,  but  who  are  increasing 
their  expenditures  in  other  media,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  referred  to  a  special  report 
compiled  recently  for  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment  by  Advertising  Record  Company, 
showing  radio  expenditures  for  the  first 
eight  months  this  year  as  comiiared  with 
the  same  period  in  F)33.  Of  the  three 
general  product  classifications  men¬ 
tioned  as  still  heavy  users  of  national 
newspaper  advertising,  all  show  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  radio  expenditures 
for  national  network  broadcasting.  One 
of  the  three,  drugs  and  toilet  goods,  has 
nearly  doubled  its  radio  advertising 
during  the  past  year,  according  to  Sales 
Management  figures. 

A  comparison  of  network  radio 
broadcasting  expenditures  for  these 
product  classifications  follows: 

Eight. Month  Totals  Approx. 

% 


1933  1934  Increase 

'-'gars.  Cigarettes 

and  Tobacco.. $2,096,164  $2,199,843  5% 

Dnigs  and  Toilet 

„  Goods  .  4,507,761  8,531,568  91% 

roods  and  Food 

Beverages  ...  5,551,375  7,291.954  31% 

NtrrE — The  network  radio  broadca.st- 
ing  figures  cover  all  national  or  chain 
broadcasting  carried  over  the  networks 
oi  the  National  Broadcasting  Company 


and  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
The  figures  cover  facilities  only  and  do 
not  include  talent  charges. 

“It  is  no  secret  to  those  manufac¬ 
turers  who  are  paying  the  general- 
national  rate  that  other  manufacturers 
are  given  retail  rate  preference  by- 
newspapers,”  commented  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald.  “The  information  is  public 
property  and  the  natural  consequence  is 
that  those  manufacturers  who  are  still 
paying  the  general-national  rate  are 
stating  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  news¬ 
papers  are  discriminating ;  that  they  are 
unfair,  and  that  they,  themselves,  are 
diligently  endeavoring  to  find  some  way 
of  having  their  advertising  placed  at  a 
similar  discount.” 

Referring  to  the  small  gains  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising  by  some  newspapers, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  declared  that  approxi¬ 
mately  10  to  15  per  cent  of  national 
advertising  linage  in  newspapers  today 
is  liquor  advertising,  a  new  classifica¬ 
tion,  prevalent  in  certain  territories,  and 
not  in  others.  This  throws  national 
advertising  measurement  figures  for  the 
country-  as  a  whole  out  of  balance,  he 
asserted,  and  presents  a  somewhat  false 
picture  of  an  apparent  upward  trend  in 
the  national  classification. 

“Deducting  liquor  linage  in  many  in- 
.stances,”  he  said,  “develops  the  true 
picture  of  decreasing  patronage  by 
regular  advertisers  in  the  older  classi¬ 
fications.” 

To  substantiate  his  contention,  Mr 
Fitzgerald  referred  to  total  national 
linage  in  three  leading  Boston  dailies 
for  the  first  nine  months  this  year,  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  in  193.k 
The  three  jwpers  showed  a  total  gain 
of  346.830  lines  of  national  advertising 
over  1933,  while  the  alcoholic  beverage 
linage  total  for  the  three  papers  during 
the  same  period  amounts  to  557,703. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  explained  the  interest 
evidenced  by  the  New-spaper  Representa¬ 
tives’  -Association  of  Chicago  in  seeking 
ways  and  means  of  eliminating  adver¬ 
tising  rate  discrimination.  He  re¬ 
marked  that  the  invitation  extended  to 
his  association  by  the  N..A.E..A.  to  pre¬ 
sent  this  subject  at  the  recent  Chicago 
meeting,  marked  the  first  time,  in  his 
recollection,  that  new-spaper  executives 
have  invited  the  selling  representatives 
to  help  solve  mutual  problems. 

“The  men  in  the  selling  structure 


have  intelligence,  ability  and  knowl¬ 
edge,”  said  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  “My  sug¬ 
gestion  is  that  they  be  utilized  in  the 
future  when  discussing  problems  affect¬ 
ing  advertising  revenue.  The  need  of 
educating  local  sales  staff  members  to 
the  economic  necessity  of  taking  na¬ 
tional  advertising  at  the  national  rate, 
should  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
publishers.  \V'e  have  had  any-  number 
of  instances  brought  to  our  attention, 
where  local  staff  salesmen,  in  their 
eagerness  to  register  local  linage  gains, 
have  deliberately  diverted  national  lin¬ 
age  into  local  linage  at  local  rates.” 

Commenting  further  on  the  broader 
aspects  of  the  need  for  mutual  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  publisher  and  his  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representative,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  continued: 

“Tliat  part  of  the  selling  structure 
of  national  newspaper  advertising  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives’  Association  of  Chicago  has 
viewed,  with  considerable  apprehension, 
the  trend  on  the  part  of  advertising 
agencies  and  advertisers  toward  new 
and  dramatic  forms  of  media  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  primary  medium — 
the  newspaper.  This  has  taken  form 
in  the  excessive  patronage  being  given 
to  these  other  forms  of  media.  A  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  this  problam  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  our  association  to  determine 
in  what  manner  the  selling  structure 
could  function  to  the  advantage  of  the 
industry-  it  represents,  has  resulted  in 
establishing  certain  fundamental  facts, 
that  relieves  the  selling  structure  of 
implied  impotency  in  maintaining  the 
balance  of  favor  in  behalf  of  the  pre¬ 
dominant  media  of  all  time — the  news¬ 
paper. 

“Our  patrons  are  viewing  the  news¬ 
paper  rate  structure  as  unstable,  and  it 
seems  needless  to  point  out  that  this 
viewpoint  will  produce,  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  state  of  unrest  that  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  discriminatory  patronage. 
Much  propaganda  has  been  launched 
against  the  differential  of  rates  betw-een 
local  and  national  rate  structures.  Most 
differentials  can  be  entirely  justified 
The  purpose  of  this  propaganda,  there¬ 
fore.  resolved  itself  into  an  organized 
attempt  to  force  reduced  rates  from 
new.spapcrs.  This  has  not  been  success¬ 
ful.  except  through  the  medium  of 
back-door  effort  to  obtain  advantage  of 


CHAINS  BIG  USERS  OF  NEWSPAPER  SPACE 


Approximately  90  per  cent  of 

the  advertising  expenditure  of  chain 
stores  goes  to  new  spapers,  according  to 
a  survey  of  the  advertising  policies  of  a 
representative  group  of  chains,  just  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Bureau  of  .Advertising, 
.A.  N.  P.  -A. 

From  this  fact  the  Bureau  deduces 
that  the  rapid  growth  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  volume,  from  $137,000,000  in 
1900  to  $860,000,000  yearly  in  1929,  may 
have  close  relation  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  chain  stores  in  this  period.  Today 
it  is  estimated  that  7,000  chain  systems, 
operating  some  160.000  units,  account 
for  almost  31  per  cent  of  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness  in  America  —  doing  an  aggregate 
business  of  $8,000,000,000  annually. 

Circulars,  radio  broadcasts,  and  bill¬ 
boards  are  among  the  mediums  included 
in  the  remaining  10  per  cent  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  of  the  chains  report¬ 
ing  to  the  Bureau. 

.Among  the  newspaper  advertising 
figures  given  for  1933  are:  First  Na¬ 
tional  Stores,  $450,000;  Great  .Atlantic 
&  Pacific  Tea  Company  (estimated), 
$6,000,000;  National  Dollar  Stores, 
$112,700;  Penny  Drug  Stores,  Inc., 
$304,265 ;  Richman  Bros.  Co.,  $350,000 ; 
Safeway  Stores,  Inc.,  $1,780,000; 
Schiff  Co.,  $356,375 ;  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  $7,382,346. 

Full  advantage  of  the  flexibility  of 


new.spaper  advertising  is  taken  in  chain 
store  oiieration,  the  survey  finds.  Most 
of  the  chains  report  planning  their 
new  spaper  advertising  either  by  sections 
of  the  country-  or  by  individual  stores — 
in  almost  all  cases  allowing  for  local 
adjustments  in  prices,  products  featured, 
local  preferences,  and  other  variable 
factors. 

.Approximately  tw-o-thirds  of  the 
chains  reporting  to  the  Bureau  stated 
that  they  featured  nationally  advertised 
brands  in  their  advertising  copy.  It  is 
estimated  that  chains  buy  approximately 
$5,000,000,000  worth  of  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  brands  annually,  and  that  these 
brands  account  for  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  retail  business  done 
by  chains.  Private  brands,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated,  account  for  only  24  per  cent  of 
chain  store  business. 

“It  is  estimated  that  chain  stores 
spend  some  $200,(X)0,000  yearly  in  the 
newspaper  advertising  columns,”  the 
survey  concluded,  “or  probably  half  the 
total  retail  expenditure  in  newspapers. 
They  would  not  do  this  year  after  year 
in  increasing  amounts  if  they  were  not 
getting  a  fair  return  on  the  investment. 
The  signal  success  and  established  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  chains  in  our  national  retail 
trade  make  their  advertising  activity  in 
newspapers  of  exemplary  importance  to 
all  manufacturers  and  distributors.” 


the  local  rate  structure  by  national 
advertisers.” 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  stated  that  his  recent 
speech  and  continued  efforts  of  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  committee  are  designed  pri¬ 
marily  to  show  publishers  the  necessity 
of  preventing  availability  of  discrimin¬ 
atory  rates.  The  association  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  show  the  fallacy  of  per¬ 
mitting  this  practice  to  continue  and  is 
suggesting  to  publishers  an  organized 
procedure .  to  counteract  the  evil.  He 
referred  to  the  uniform  agreements  now 
in  force  in  Montana,  ^uth  Dakota, 
Colorado  and  Wyoming,  as  reported  in 
last  week’s  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

"The  contribution  is  tendered  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  by  the  selling 
structure  in  connection  w-ith  this  grave 
problem  that  is  paramount  to  all  news¬ 
paper  publishers,”  he  said. 

.As  a  result  of  discussion  by  various 
newspaper  organizations,  he  reported 
there  has  been  a  decided  interest  shown 
by  publishers,  through  their  representa¬ 
tives,  with  several  distinct  movements 
now  under  way  to  organize  on  some 
practical  lines  as  suggested. 

_  This  question  of  rate  evasion  will  be 
discussed  by  the  Wisconsin  Daily  News¬ 
paper  League  at  its  regular  fall  meeting 
in  Milwaukee,  Nov.  12  and  13. 

Quebec  Press  Subsidy 

Denied  by  Speaker 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Montreal,  Nov.  5 — Weekly  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  in  Quebec  proviiKe  were 
pleasurably  excited  a  few  days  ago 
when  at  a  banquet  given  to  the  president 
of  their  association,  Elzear  D’Allaire,  in 
Shawinigan  Falls,  J.  Edouard  Fortin, 
member  of  the  Legislative  .Assembly 
for  Beauce,  and  himself  a  publisher, 
w-as  understood  to  convey  that  the  Que¬ 
bec  provincial  government  had  decided 
to  grant  a  subsidy  to  publishers  of  week¬ 
lies. 

Bitter  was  their  disappointment  when, 
as  a  result  of  inquiries,  Mr.  Fortin 
issued  from  Quebec  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : 

‘‘I  did  not  say  that  the  government 
favored  the  weekly  newspapers  with 
grants,  without  any  obligation  on  the 
latter’s  part.  What  I  did  say  was  that 
the  government  recognized  the  publicity 
value  of  the  rural  newspapers  by  pay¬ 
ing  them  for  official  notices  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  their  columns,  and  that  this 
money  is  of  considerable  assistance  to 
the  newspaper  owners  in  helping  them 
to  fulfill  their  mission.” 


SEEK  TO  NULLIFY  PETITION 


Plaintiffs  Would  Dismiss  Involun¬ 
tary  Bankruptcy  Request 

Plaintiffs  who  filed  an  involuntary 
petition  in  bankruptcy  against  the  Sun 
Record  Company  of  Dartona  Beach. 
Fla.,  on  Oct.  29.  have  petitioned  the 
federal  court  at  Jacksonville  to  dismiss 
the  action. 

The  Sttn  Record  company  answered 
that  the  company  was  not  bankrupt,  but 
had  cash  to  pay  all  outstanding  accounts 
and  declared  transfer  of  assets  were  not 
for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  creditors 
but  merely  to  relate  intercompany  af¬ 
fairs  as  between  the  Sun  Record  com¬ 
pany  and  other  R.  H.  Gore  newspaper 
properties. 

Mr.  Gore  stated  that  the  Sim  Record 
company  had  $20,000  over  and  above  all 
indebtedness  on  deposit  in  the  First  At¬ 
lantic  National  Bank  at  the  time  of  the 
filing  of  the  involuntary  petition  in 
bankruptcy. 


TEXANS  TO  MEET 

The  23rd  annual  convention  of  the 
Texas  Editorial  .Association  will  be 
held  Nov.  15-17  at  Harlingen,  Tex. 
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GUILD  COMMITTEE  FINDS  CONTRACT 
WITH  DAILY  STRICTLY  OBSERVED 


Rumors  of  Violation  Spiked  By  Investigation — Pay  Rises  Given 
and  Dismissal  Bonuses  Observed — Guild  Denies 
Contract  Holds  Wsiges  at  **Dead  Level” 


^special  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

Philadelphia,  nov.  6— a  spe- 

:ial  committee  appointed  two  weeks 
ago  by  the  Philadelphia- Camden  News¬ 
paper  Guild  to  “bring  into  the  open 
many  rumors  of  violations”  by  the 
Philadelphia  Record  of  its  contract 
with  the  Guild  today  absolved  the  Rec¬ 
ord  of  any  deliberate  violations  in  a 
Icn^hy  report  analyzing  the  charges. 

Considerable  interest  was  aroused  by 
the  investigation  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Record’s  publisher,  J.  David 
Stern,  was  the  first  in  the  country  to 
sign  an  agreement  with  the  Guild.  It 
went  into  effect  April  11  of  this  year. 
Mr.  Stern,  who  also  publishes  the  Nav 
York  Post  and  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post,  has  been  considered  one 
of  the  Guild’s  major  supporters.  His 
other  papers  do  not  have  Guild  con¬ 
tracts. 

At  a  meeting  Oct.  24  the  local  Guild’s 
executive  council  appointed  an  outside 
committee  to  investigate  the  rumored 
violations,  involving  dismissals,  mini¬ 
mum  wages,  employment  of  an  excess 
of  apprentice  reporters,  overtime  accu¬ 
mulations  and  alleged  failure  of  Seth 
Maxwell,  Record  unit  chairman,  to  act 
on  a  complaint  of  a  dismissed  member 
of  the  staff. 

Maxwell  and  Paul  Comly  French, 
Guild  president  and  Record  staff  mem¬ 
ber,  said  they  were  “satisfied  that  the 
contract  is  being  observed  to  the  letter 
by  the  Record  management,”  but  it 
was  felt  the  fairest  move  would  be  to 
have  an  outside  committee  investigate 
the  charges  fully  and  publish  all  the 
facts. 

The  Record  unit  chairman  was  re¬ 
quested  to  give  the  committee  a  full 
report  of  his  activities  and  those  having 
“information  of  value  to  the  commit¬ 
tee”  were  invited  to  submit  it.  The  in¬ 
vestigating  group  consisted  of  Carl 
Will,  Record,  chairman;  Roger  P.  But¬ 
terfield,  Evening  Ledger;  Fred  War¬ 
rington  and  Irving  Fagan,  Record,  and 
Tom  Finney,  court  combination. 

A  few  minor  violations  of  the  con¬ 
tract  were  found  but  these  have  been 
or  _  are  in  process  of  being  adjusted 
amicably,  the  committee  reported.  It 
declared  the  management  was  “con¬ 
scientiously  observing  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  contract,”  and  further  said 
various  Record  executives  had  gone  far 
beyond  the  contract  in  the  treatment  of 
many  staff  members. 

The  report  of  the  committee  follows, 
in  part: 

“In  every  case  where  a  staff  member 
has  been  discharged  since  the  contract 
became  effective,  the  provisions  gov¬ 
erning  dismissal  notice  have  either  been 
fulfilled  or  exceeded  by  the  manage¬ 
ment.  In  one  case  notice  of  three 
months  was  given. 

“An  examination  of  the  Record  edi¬ 
torial  payroll  shows  that  approximately 
twice  as  many  staff  members  have  been 
hired  as  were  discharged  in  the  period 
the  contract  has  been  effective. 

“That  provision  of  the  contract  which 
provides  that  all  Record  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  shall  be  Guild  members  has  done 
nothing  to  hamper  individual  initial  ive; 
has  not  resulted  in  a  ‘time-clock  psy¬ 
chology’  ;  and  has  never  led  to  any  in- 
cid'^nt  that  could  remotely  be  cf>nstnieil 
as  an  attempt  by  the  Guild  to  influence 
the  policy  of  the  newspaper.  Any  such 
attempt,  the  committee  is  certain,  would 
be  rejected  with  contempt  by  Guild 
members  both  in  and  outside  the 
Record. 

“The  minimum  wage  provision  of  the 
contract  has  set  no  ‘dead  level’  for  sal¬ 
aries  of  experienced  men.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  since  the  contract  went  into  effect 
most  of  those  hired  have  been  given 
salaries  well  above  the  minimum,  to 
which  they  were  entitled  while  the  gen¬ 
eral  trend  of  all  editorial  salaries  has 
been  upward. 


“The  committee  feels  that  the  basis 
for  most  of  the  current  rumors  is  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  terms  of  the 
contract.  Several  men  have  been  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  Record  staff  since  the 
contract  was  signed.  .Apparently  there 
has  been  a  feeling  among  some  Guild 
members  that  the  contract  assured  per¬ 
manence  of  jobs  for  all  men  who  were 
on  the  Record  payroll  at  the  time  the 
contract  was  signed.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  contract  to  that  effect. 

“VV’hat  the  contract  gives  is  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  graded  dismissal  notice  far 
beyond  that  granted  by  any  other  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaper.  Whether  a  man  or 
woman  holds  a  job  on  the  Record  still 
rests  with  their  abilitv  to  satisfy  the 


management  with  their  work.  No  other 
plan  was  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
signed  the  contract. 

“Furthermore,  under  the  contract, 
machinery  is  set  up  whereby  a  dis¬ 
missed  employe  may  have  his  case  car¬ 
ried  to  absolute  arbitration.  Only  one 
employe  has  so  appealed. 

"In  two  recent  cases  of  dismissal 
from  the  copy  desk,  both  the  men  con¬ 
cerned  received  not  only  the  notice  due 
them,  but  more.  One  man,  entitled  to 
two  weeks’  notice  under  the  contract, 
was  given  three  weeks’  pay  in  cash. 
The  other  man,  who  did  not  rate  any 
notice  because  he  had  been  employed 
less  than  six  months,  was  given  two 
weeks.  In  addition  he  was  given  a  tip 
inside  the  office  of  an  opening  on  the 
copy  desk  on  the  Camden  Courier-Post. 
owned  by  the  same  interests  that  owm 
the  Record.  He  got  the  job  when  his 
two-week  notice  expired.  The  other 
man  has  been  promised  a  special  job 
in  the  Record  office  early  next  month. 

“.All  others  who  have  lieen  dismissed 
have  been  given  full  dismissal  notice 
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U.  S.  Newspaper  Party  ‘Breathless^  from 
Round  of  Entertainments  in  Japan 


Members  of  the  American  newspaper  party  being  presented  to  Prince  Higashi- 
Kuni  at  the  reception  and  party  held  at  the  Tokyo  Kaikan  restaurant  on  Sept.  19. 


By  Nf-wtov  Edcers 

TOKIO — Seeii^  the  sights,  inter¬ 
viewing  officials  and  being  enter¬ 
tained  has  left  the  party  of  15  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapermen  now  on  a  visit  to 
Japan  and  Manchukuo  rather  breath¬ 
less,  according  to  the  impresson  given 
out  by  one  of  the  group.  All  members 
of  the  party  have  consistently  refused 
to  be  quoted  in  the  Japanese  press 
as  to  their  impressions  of  Japan,  taking 
the  stand  that  they  are  here  to  receive 
information  rather  than  give  it. 

The  party,  which  was  selected  and 
invited  to  come  to  Japan  and  Manchukuo 
by  the  Press  Association  of  Japan,  in¬ 
cludes  :  Lowell  Mellett,  editor,  IVashing- 
ton  News,  as  official  spokesman,  and  Mrs. 
Mellett;  Carroll  Binder,  assistant  to  the 
publisher,  Chicago  Daily  News,  and 
Mrs.  Binder;  VVilliam  Burkhardt,  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Francisco  News,  and  Mrs. 
Burkhardt ;  George  T.  Cameron,  presi¬ 
dent,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  Mrs. 
Cameron ;  J.  Roscoe  Drummond,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Boston,  and  Mrs.  Drummond;  Edmund 
Gilligan,  foreign  editor.  New  York  Sun, 
and  Mrs.  Gilligan;  James  Hammond, 
president  and  publisher,  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  and  Mrs.  Hammond; 
Philip  Jackson,  publisher,  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Jackson; 
William  Lydgate,  editor  of  Time,  Inc., 
and  Mrs.  Lydgate;  B.  Millard,  editorial 
writer,  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Gladys  Dwiggins;  Elzey 
M.  Roberts,  publisher,  St.  Louis  Star, 
and  his  son,  Elzey  M.  Roberts,  Jr.; 
Arthur  Sinnott,  editor,  Newark  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  and  Mrs.  Sinnott;  L.  P. 
Thurston,  president  and  general  mana¬ 
ger,  Honolulu  Advertiser,  and  Mrs. 
Thurston;  Frank  Tripp,  general  mana¬ 


ger  Gannett  Newspapers;  and  James 
T.  Williams,  Jr.,  Vitoria!  oaotributor 
on  American  affairs  and  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Hearst  Newspapers. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Williams, 
all  members  of  the  party  are  visiting 
the  Far  East  for  the  first  time. 

Among  the  few  public  appearances 
of  members  of  the  party  was  the  radio 
broadcast  by  Mr.  Mellet  and  Mr.  Cam¬ 
eron,  who  spoke  over  a  nation-wide 
hookup  from  JO.AK,  the  Central  Broad¬ 
casting  Station,  Tokio. 

Sightseeing  at  Nikko,  .Atami  hot- 
spring  and  Hakone  was  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  during  the  part  of  the  tour  of 
central  Japan.  The  party  left  Tokio 
on  Sept.  29,  after  a  luncheon  by  the 
Navy  Minister,  for  the  Grand  Shrine  of 
Ise,  one  of  the  most  sacred  spots  in 
Japan.  .After  a  stop  at  Nagoya,  the 
group  left  Shimonoseki  for  Fusan  and 
Seoul,  Korea,  where  the  members  were 
guests  of  the  Governor-General. 

Proceeding  to  Manchukuo,  the  Amer¬ 
icans  stopp^  off  at  Mukden  and  the 
great  coal  and  iron  center  of  Fushtm. 
High  spot  of  the  Manchukuo  visit  was 
an  audience  with  Emperor  Kan^e  in 
the  new  capital  of  Hsinking,  and  inter¬ 
views  with  the  Premier,  Mr.  Cheng 
Hsiao-hsu.  and  the  Japanese  Ambas¬ 
sador,  General  Takashi  Hishikari. 
Entertainment  in  Manchukuo  paralled 
that  in  Japan. 


as  specified  in  the  contract._  One  who 
had  been  with  the  Record  17  years  was 
given  notice  of  three  months  when  htf 
was  released. 

“The  only  complaint  ever  formallj 
filed  with  Chairman  Maxwell  canit 
from  a  former  copy  boy  who  was  pm 
on  district  work  at  $15  a  week  several] 
weeks  before  the  contract  was  signed 
When  it  went  into  effect  he  was  dis¬ 
missed,  because  the  office  did  not  fed 
that  they  could  pay  him  the  $35  mini¬ 
mum.  He  was  given  a  nine  weeks’  no- 1 
tice,  and  there  was  nothing  in  his  castj  (he  H 
that  could  be  considered  a  violation  ofi  >jov.  I 
the  contract.  ventioi 

“The  Record  editorial  payroll,  toj  xhe 
which  Mr.  Maxwell  has  had  access  at 
any  time  under  the  contract  provisions,* 
discloses  the  following  facts : 

“Twice  as  many  men  have  been  hired 
as  fired. 

“The  often  repeated  charge  that  a 
scale  of  minimum  wages  tends  to  re¬ 
duce  all  pay  is  totally  unjustified  in  the  report 
Record's  case.  No  one  has  been  hired  and  di 
at  the  minimum  rate  since  the  contract 
became  effective  except  copy  boys  and 
apprentices.  Since  the  signing  of  the 
contract  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
editorial  staff  have  advanced;  substan¬ 
tial  raises  have  been  given  to  reporters 
who  were  near  the  minimum  line;  and 
most  of  the  men  on  the  copy  desk  have:  Plbli 
been  raised,  the  result  being  to  restore  Ed\ 
the  1929  minimum  of  $50,  on  a  5-day 
week  instead  of  the  1929  week  of  six 
days. 

“Sub-executives  earning  less  than 
$4,500  a  year  have  already  been  put  on 
a  5-day-week  basis,  although  the  con¬ 
tract  gave  the  Record  management 
until  Dec.  31,  1934.  to  make  this 
change. 

“The  committee  also  wishes  to  clear 
up  the  impression  that  under  the  con-  duce 
tract  the  Record  must  hire  only  present  to  ye 
Guild  members. 

“The  contract  specifically  provides 
that  the  management  may  hire  non 
members  at  any  time,  provided  they 
become  members  within  30  days  afte 
joining  the  staff.  This  was  inserted  in 
the  contract  because  of  a  feeling  on 
both  sides  that  any  other  course  would*  reaso 
prevent  the  management  from  obtaining  ful  m 
the  services  of  many  men  who  migb  tion. 
never  have  had  an  opportunity  to  join 
the  Guild  in  their  home  cities. 

“The  committee  also  wishes  to  poiM 
out  that  the  Record  has  engaged  ser- 
eral  persons  whose  activities  on  behalf 
of  the  Guild  had  either  caused  their 
dismissal  or  led  them  into  difficulty  on 
other  papers.” 
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NEW  GUILD  CONS’nXUTION 


gAN  FRANCISCO,  Ncv.  7— Home- 


card  bound,  part  of  the  group  of 
American  newspaper  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  who  recently  made  a  goodwill 
tour  of  Japan  and  Manchukuo  as 
guests  of  the  Japan  Press  Association 
arrived  here  triday  on  the  liner  Tatsuta 
Maru. 


San  Francisco  Unit  Changes  Repre¬ 
sentation  Plan 

The  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Guild 
adopted  a  new  constitution  last  week 
which  materially  changes  the  organiza¬ 
tion  set-up  under  which  it  has  operated 
heretofore.  The  name  of  the  “Execu¬ 
tive  Committee”  has  been  changed  to 
"Executive  Council,”  and  its  member¬ 
ship,  instead  of  consisting  of  one  mem¬ 
ber  chosen  to  represent  each  chapter 
unit,  will  be  selected  hereafter  on  the 
basis  of  one  council  member  being 
elected  for  each  ten  members.  This 
plan  of  proportional  representation, 
which  originated  as  a  proposal  from 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  chapter, 
will  give  the  larger  chapter  units  a 
greater  representation  and  give  the 
officers  better  cooperation  at  executiw 
council  meetings,  as  heretofore  if  the 
one  representative  from  a  chapter  had 
to  be  absent  from  a  meeting  b^ause  of 
work,  frequently  his  substitute  was  not 
sufficiently  familiar  with  business  trans¬ 
acted  previously. 

The  combined  office  of  secretary- 
treasurer  has  been  eliminated  in  favor 
of  two  separate  officers,  an  executive 
secretary  and  a  treasurer,  both  of 
whom  will  be  bonded.  The  office  of 
vice-president  has  been  eliminated;  dur¬ 
ing  absence  of  the  president  the  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  will  preside. 

Other  sections,  such  as  eligibility  for 
membership,  have  been  changed  in  the 
new  constitution  to  conform  with  that 
of  the  .American  Newspaper  Guild. 
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FILENE  URGES  BROAD  EXTENSION  OF 
NEW  DEAL  TO  STIMULATE  BUYING 

Tells  New  England  Advertising  Convention  Purchasing  Power 
Must  Be  Increased  and  Prices  Kept  Down — Drive 
Against  Unethical  Advertisers  Urged 


Members  of  the  First  District, 
Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  comprising  Advertising  Clubs 
throughout  New  England,  gathered  at 
the  Hotel  Garde,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Xov.  8-10,  for  their  ISth  annual  con¬ 
vention. 

They  heard  pleas  for  extension  of  the 
Sew  Deal  as  a  means  of  increasing 
mass  purchasing  power  and  speeding  up 
production  and  advertising.  They 
heard  insistent  demands  that  advertisers 
themselves  should  enforce  advertising 
t  1  j  reforms  as  the  best  means  of  saving  ad- 
‘  vertising’s  effectiveness.  They  heard 
reports  of  research  in  specific  directions, 
and  discussions  of  developments  in  vari¬ 
ous  media. 

They  enjoyed  a  “round-up  party”  on 
the  opening  night,  a  luncheon  and  a 
dinner-dance  on  Friday,  and  the  Yale- 
Georgia  football  game  Saturday.  Much 
of  what  was  said  and  done  will  have 
to  be  reported  in  next  week’s  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Edward  A.  Filene,  of  Wm.  Filene’s 
Sons  Company,  Boston,  told  the  con¬ 
vention  that  the  “golden  age”  in  adver¬ 
tising  is  just  ahead  of  us,  that  “adver¬ 
tising  will  improve  (rom  now  on,  both 
in  quality  and  in  quantity ;  and  as  it  im¬ 
proves  in  quality  it  will  improve  in 
quantity.” 

I  “For  our  basic  problem  today  is  dis¬ 
tribution,”  he  went  on.  “In  this  ma¬ 
chine  age,  where  our  capacity  to  pro¬ 
duce  is  necessarily  increasing  from  year 
to  year,  our  problem  is  the  problem  of 
effecting  a  larger  and  larger  distribu¬ 
tion  of  goods  and  services.  That  is  why 
we  must  have  more  and  more  advertis- 
ing." 

Mr.  Filene  linked  with  this  the  idea 
that  mass  purchasing  power  must  be  in¬ 
creased,  and  that  prices  must  ^  kept 
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ouldf  reasonably  low  by  elimination  of  waste¬ 
ful  methods  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion. 

“That  is  why  nation-wide  planning 
had  to  come,”  he  emphasized,  “and  why 
it  must  go  on,  regardless  of  how  it  may 
upset  many  of  our  traditional  notions. 
That  is  why  we  will  have  to  have  un¬ 
employment  insurance,  old-age  insurance 
and  health  insurance  for  the  masses,  and 
why  we  must  go  much  farther  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  masses  with  buying  power 
than  our  much-criticized  administration 
has  even  thought  of  going  yet.  It  is  not 
the  radical  element  which  will  demand 
this.  It  is  we  business  men  who  will 
demand  it — when  we  once  wake  up  to 
the  full  meaning  of  the  situation  which 
now  exists.  Soon  we  shall  begin  to  look 
upon  low  wages  as  indecent;  and  upon 
prices  which  are  higher  than  they  need 
to  be  as  treason  to  our  social  order. 
Then  we  shall  not  tolerate  waste,  either 
in  public  or  in  private  business,  any 
more  than  we  would  think  of  tolerating 
incendiarism;  and  we  will  look  upon 
unemployment  as  a  social  disease  to  be 
stamped  out  at  any  cost.  All  this,  re¬ 
member,  not  because  of  any  sudden  con¬ 
version  to  higher  moral  principles  but 
because  we  can’t  help  seeing  what  we 
shall  see — ^that  to  be  successful  in  this 
mass-production  world,  we  must  supply 
the  needs  of  the  masses,  and  supply 
them  more  and  more  abundantly. 

“Let  us  look  at  some  samples  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  advertising  and  see  if  they  seem 
to  meet  the  practical  requirements.  Here 
is  an  advertisement  presumably  designed 
to  induce  more  and  more  people  to 
smoke  a  certain  brand  of  cigarette. 
There  is  nothing  literally  fraudulent  in 
the  ad.  It  doesn’t  state  outright  that 
this  cigarette  is  a  tonic  or  that  it  builds 
up  a  run-down  body,  and  gives  the 
smoker  a  new  lease  on  life.  It  simply 
says,  in  effect,  that  this  and  that  well- 
known  athlete  was  all  in  as  he  crossed 
the  tape,  or  as  he  completed  some  rec¬ 
ord-breaking  performance.  But  then 
he  smoked  one  of  these  cigarettes  and — 
■  look  at  him  now ! 
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By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

“My  impression  is  that  that  kind  of 
advertising  has  about  six  more  months 
to  run.  Nothing  at  all  moral  in  my 
reactions — I’m  simplv  looking  at  it  from 
a  business  point  of  view.  For  all  the 
public  can  get  out  of  a  cigarette  is  a 
smoke;  and  the  suggestion  that  it  can 
get  a  bracer  or  a  cough-cure,  or  even  a 
welcome  into  Newport  or  Palm  Beach 
society,  by  smoking  some  particular 
brand  of  cigarettes,  must  in  the  end 
liecome  a  boomerang. 

“There  is  a  store  in  Boston  which 
gets  out  some  simply  terrible  advertise¬ 
ments — if  the  purpose  of  advertising  is 
to  build  up  business.  Just  look  at  this: 
SALE  BEGINNING  FRIDAY— MEN’S 
SCOTTIE  CHEVIOT  SHIRTS— $1.40 
Our  Recular  Price,  up  to  now  and  again 
Monday — $1.75 
FILENE’S 

“You  see.  I’m  not  playing  any  favor¬ 
ites.  Most  of  us  business  men  get  ab¬ 
sent-minded  now  and  then. 

“Such  an  announcement  as  this  is  a 
warning  to  the  shirt-buying  public  not 
to  visit  us  before  Friday  or  after  Mon¬ 
day  with  the  expectation  of  getting  any 
such  value  as  this.  And  it  is  a  warn¬ 
ing,  also,  not  to  buy  other  things  even 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  but  to  wait 
until  we  offer  those  other  things  at 
prices  which  we  can  not  continue. 

“I  believe  in  bargains,  and  I  believe 
in  advertising  bargains.  I  believe  even 
in  selling  go^s  below  cost,  if  we  have 
lieen  foolish  enough  to  stock  our  shelves 
with  goods  which  the  public  will  not 
buy  from  us  at  a  price  which  gives  us 
any  profit.  In  our  Automatic  Bargain 
Basement — which  is  by  far  the  most 
profitable  part  of  our  store — we  even 
give  to  charity  all  goods  which,  for  any 
reason,  are  not  sold  within  a  month  of 
the  day  when  they  are  first  offered  for 
sale. 

“In  our  advertising,  however,  this 
frequently  slips  our  mind.  Because 
somebody  offers  something  at  a  special 
price  for  three  days  only,  we  think  we 
must  do  the  same.  It’s  up  to  us,  we 
think,  to  lose  as  much  money  as  he 
does  in  bribing  people  to  visit  our  es¬ 
tablishment,  even  though  this  act  of 
bribery  automatically  and  inevitably  puts 
those  people  on  their  guard  and  con¬ 
ceals  from  them  the  real  service  which 
we  are  regularly  trying  to  give. 

“Such  advertising  isn’t  fraudulent. 
The  bargains  which  they  offer,  in  the 
case  of  reputable  department  stores,  are 
real  bargains;  and  the  only  person  who 
is  really  cheated  by  the  advertisement 
is  the  advertiser.  Nevertheless,  the  ads 
are  not  truthful,  because  they  offer  a 
false  reason  for  trading  at  the  store. 
If  stores  are  not  profitable,  they  cannot 
serve  the  public.  The  buying  public 
knows  this;  and  it  knows  that  it  can 
get  its  money’s  worth  only  if  the  system 
under  which  the  store  operates  is  a 
profitable  merchandising  system.  It 
doesn’t  pay,  and  it  can’t  pay.  to  give 
the  public  the  suspicion  that  it  is  being 
lured  into  some  special  sale,  not  because 
the  sale  is  profitable  to  us,  but  because 
we  hope  that,  once  in  the  store,  they  will 
buy  other  things  as  well.” 

C.  B.  Larrabee,  managing  editor  of 
Printer's  Ink,  scheduled  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  the  Saturday  morning 
session,  protested  against  requiring  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  general  to  "hold  an  um¬ 
brella”  over  “a  certain  number  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  not  ethically  decent  enough  to 
conduct  their  advertising  fairly  and  hon¬ 
estly.” 

“I  think  it  is  time  to  kick  the  crooks 
out  from  under  the  umbrella.”  he  said. 

“I  think  it  is  time  to  realize  that  the 
attacks  on  advertising-  -except  some  of 
the  most  bitter  attacks  of  the  most  bit¬ 
ter  propagandists — are  not  leveled  at 
advertising  but  at  the  advertising  of 
those  who  abuse  it.  So  long  as  we 
join  with  those  gentlemen  we  are  help¬ 
ing  build  more  cynics  and  skeptics. 


“It  is  important,  however,  to  realize 
tliat  more  and  more  attacks  on  individ¬ 
ual  advertisers  are  swinging  toward  at¬ 
tacks  on  advertising  itseit.  John  Fublic 
IS  gradually  coming  to  believe  in  the 
faulty  syllogism  ’Crooks  advertise. 
Therefore,  all  advertisers  are  crooks.’ 

"I  wonder  if  we  can  afford  to  let  that 
happen  ? 

“l^t  us  go  out  into  the  highways  and 
byways  and  defend  advertising  for  the 
line,  pow'erful  business  force  that  it  is. 
in  doing  so,  let  us  realize  that  one  of 
the  strongest  defenses  we  can  make  is 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  eliminate 
those  shabby,  shoddy  unethical  gentle¬ 
men  who  do  more  by  their  unethical 
tactics  to  destroy  advertising  than  Jim 
Rorty  and  the  entire  Communist  Party. 

“Second,  1  think  we  had  better  find 
out  what  the  consumer  is  thinking.  1 
still  think  old  John  H.  Public  is  a  pretty 
good  fellow.  You  can  fool  him  a  lot 
of  the  time,  but  in  the  long  run  he  finds 
out  the  truth.  1  don’t  think  John  Pub¬ 
lic  wants  to  get  along  without  advertis¬ 
ing.  1  think  he  wants  to  believe  it.  I 
think  he  will  believe  it  if  it  is  honest 
and  factual.” 

Mr.  Larrabee  said  that  without  ques¬ 
tion  some  forms  of  restrictive  legisla¬ 
tion  concerning  advertising  are  bound 
to  come,  but  that  he  could  not  predict 
when  or  what  form. 

“Just  how  tough  the  new  Tug  well 
Bill  will  be  is  hard  to  tell,”  he  said.  “1 
think  there  will  be  a  Tugwell  Bill. 
Whether  it  will  pass  or  not.  I  do  not 
know. 

“In  a  number  of  the  codes  there  are 
restrictive  advertising  provisions.  These 
were  put  there  by  business  itself.  In 
most  cases,  I  am  informed,  so  far  as 
codes  are  concerned,  the  government  has 
made  no  effort  to  force  these  provi¬ 
sions. 

“This  shows  a  genuine  desire  on  the 
part  of  a  number  of  business  men  to 
clean  up  advertising  practices  in  their 
own  industries,  and  offers  admirable 
precedent  for  later  Governmental  ac¬ 
tion.” 


150  EDITORS  PRESENT 
AT  MICHIGAN  MEETING 

University  Press  Club  Hearing  Dis¬ 
cussions  of  Guild’s  New  Deal,  and 
U.  S.  Crime  at  Ann  Arbor — 
Delegates  Football  Guests 


PRESIDENT  PRAISES  EDITORIAL 


Cites  Brooklyn  Eagle  Article  as  One 
of  Best  About  Democracy 

President  Roosevelt,  Nov.  7  at  Hyde 
Park,  cited  an  editorial  in  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle  of  Nov.  6  as  one  of  the 
best  things  said  about  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  in  a  long  time. 

“Many  aspects  of  our  political  life 
seem  to  justify  cynicism,”  the  editorial 
said.  “The  campaign  just  closed  pro¬ 
vided  plenty  of  examples  of  the  crudi¬ 
ties,  superficialities  and  exaggerations 
that  are  typical  of  such  contests.  But 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  take  a  cynical 
view  of  politics  because  all  politicians 
are  not  statesmen  or  to  conclude  that 
democratic  government  is  a  failure  be¬ 
cause  ignorance  and  prejudice  play  such 
an  important  part  in  elections. 

“What  is  more  important  is  the  fact 
that  in  time  of  world-wide  political  fer¬ 
ment  and  economic  distress,  the  United 
States  goes  its  way,  employing  the  usual 
methods  in  settling  vital  questions  of 
government,  without  undue  excitement. 
Democratic  government  is  functioning 
today,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  and  out¬ 
wardly  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  the 
unusual. 

“We  often  forget  that  democracy  is 
merely  an  experiment.  It  has  been  tried 
by  many  countries  at  different  times. 
The  tragedy  of  our  times  is  that  liberal¬ 
ism  and  democracy  seem  to  be  losing 
ground  as  one  nation  after  another  has 
set  up  a  dictatorship.  We  have  heard  a 
lot  of  talk  about  fascism  and  commun¬ 
ism,  and  our  intelligentsia  speaks  glibly 
of  this  government  swinging  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  but  there  is  no  sign  of 
anything  of  the  kind  today.  We  are 
simply  having  another  election.” 

The  editorial  was  written  by  Cleve¬ 
land  Rodgers  editor  of  the  Eagle. 


(B.V  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

.\nn  Arbor,  Mich.,  Nov.  8 — With  a 
registration  of  more  than  150,  the  six¬ 
teenth  annual  convention  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  Club  of  Michigan  began 
a  three-day  session  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  here  today.  The  program 
was  to  include  speeches  by  Henry  Suy- 
dam,  former  Washington  correspondent 
now  with  the  Department  of  justice; 
William  T.  Sweet,  former  Governor  of 
Colorado,  .now  with  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration;  Marlen  E.  Pew, 
editor  of  Editor  &  Pubusher,  and 
Jacob  L.  Crane,  of  the  Illinois  State 
Planning  Commission. 

.A  symposium  of  economic  trends  (x- 
cupied  the  first  afternoon’s  session,  with 
professors  from  the  university  leading 
discussions.  Mr.  Crane  spoke  on  “State 
Planning.”  A  banquet  in  the  Michigan 
Union  at  6  :30  p.  m.  was  addressed  by 
Mr.  Pew,  speaking  on  “The  Newspaper 
and  the  New  Order.”  He  was  also  to 
speak  on  “Professional  versus  Trade 
Union  News  Departments”  Friday  after- 
noon. 

Friday  morning^s  session  was  to  be 
a  symposium  on  social  political  trends, 
with  several  university  professors  again 
leading  discussions.  The  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  was  to  concern  world  problems. 
Mr.  Sweet  was  to  speak  on  “'The  New 
Deal  Outlook.”  At  night  Mr.  Soivdam 
was  to  address  the  annual  banquet  on 
“The  National  Crime  Problem.” 

Saturday  morning  a  symposium  on 
public  education  was  scheduled,  with 
Dr.  Paul  F.  Voelker  and  Dr.  D.  D. 
Henry,  both  of  the  Michigan  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  instruction  of  the  pro- 

.  ..El 

The  annual  business  session,  with  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  was  to  take  place  fol¬ 
lowing  the  general  discussion. 

Michael  A.  Gorman,  managing  editor 
of  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  club  this  year,  presided  over 
the  sessions.  Delegates  were  guests  of 
the  university  at  the  Michigan- Wiscon¬ 
sin  football  game  Saturday  afternoon. 

The  convention  was  expected  to  bring 
out  important  discussions  of  newspaper 
guilds  and  governmental  action  affect¬ 
ing  newspapers  this  past  year.  The  pro¬ 
gram  covering  trends  to  be  discussed 
was  mapped  by  Professor  John  L. 
Brumm,  head  of  the  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  university.  He  contributed 
a  three-act  play.  “Editors  Are  Also 
People,”  which  was  to  be  presented  fol¬ 
lowing  the  annual  banquet  Friday  night. 


HOOKER  IN  CLEVELAND 

Former  Harvey  Kelly  Aide  Joins 
Publishers  Association 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publishfr) 
Cleveland.  O.,  Nov.  5 — Stewart 
Hooker,  has  been  appointed  secretary 
to  the  (Cleveland  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  effective  Nov.  1.  He  has 
an  office  in  room  201  of  the  Cleiteland 
Ne\i.'S  building. 

Mr.  Hooker  was  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Toledo  Blade  for  sometime  be¬ 
fore  he  went  to  Chicago,  in  1931,  to 
become  assistant  to  Harvey  J.  Kelly, 
chairman  of  the  special  standing  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association. 


JOINS  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Milton  F.  Decker  has  resigned  from 
the  national  advertising  department  of 
the  Birmingham  Post  to  become  man¬ 
ager  of  the  color  gravure  section  of  the 
Xew  York  Times. 


CLAUS  NAMED  A  DIRECTOR 

Henry  T.  Claus,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Boston  Transcript  since  1925,  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  paper,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
George  S.  Mandell.  Mr.  Claus  joined 
the  editorial  department  of  the  daily 
following  his  graduation  from  Tufts  in 
1905. 


WISCONSIN  GROUP  TO  MEET 

•Annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin 
Daily  Newspaper  League  will  be  held 
in  Milwaukee  Nov.  12-13. 
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HEARING  IN  JENNINGS 
CASE  SET  FOR  NOV.  12 

National  Labor  Relation*  Board  Will 

Consider  Case  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Guild  Man  and 
Make  Decision 

{Sfecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  5 — Ihe  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  has  in¬ 
structed  that  a  further  hearing  be  held 
in  Washington  Nov.  12  on  the  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Guild  complaint 
made  by  Dean  S.  Jennings,  former 
chief  rewrite  man,  against  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  which  will  be 
limited  to  argument  on  testimony  pre¬ 
viously  heard  and  if  violation  of  Sec¬ 
tion  Seven-A  is  proven,  the  case  will 
be  referred  to  enforcement  agencies  of 
the  government. 

Testimony  in  support  of  the  com¬ 
plaint,  which  alleges  he  was  forced  to 
resign  from  that  newspaper  under 
duress  May  29  in  order  to  receive  va¬ 
cation  pay  needed  to  attend  the  June 
convention  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  at  St.  Paul  as  local  guild  dele¬ 
gate,  was  given  by  Mr.  Jennings  and 
his  witnesses  at  hearing  held  Oct.  5 
before  Chairman  Albert  -V.  Kosenshine 
of  the  San  Francisco  Regional  Labor 
Board. 

At  that  time  no  appearance  was  made 
for  the  respondent,  the  Call-Bulletin, 
but  a  letter  was  read  into  the  record 
received  by  the  chairman  from  the  of¬ 
fice  of  John  Francis  Neylan,  general 
counsel  for  the  Hearst  Newspapers, 
questioning  the  authority  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  and  the 
local  labor  board  to  assume  jurisdiction 
and  hear  the  case,  saying  that  the  code 
established  for  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishing  Business  contains  within  it¬ 
self  complete  machinery  for  adjust¬ 
ment  of  all  controversies  within  the 
business  and  has  set  up  not  only  the 
code  authority  but  a  Newspaper  Indus¬ 
trial  Board  whose  jurisdiction  is  ex¬ 
clusive  and  final.  After  the  transcript 
of  testimony  had  been  received  from 
the  official  stenographer,  all  papers 
were  sent  by  Chairman  Rosenshme  to 
the  National  Labor  Board  for  decision. 

Sheriff  Edits  Paper 
Under  Libel  Judgment 

The  Downieville  (Cal.)  Mountain 
Messenger,  historic  newspaper  founded 
in  gold  rush  days  in  1853,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  the  third  oldest  newspaper  in 
the  state  by  M.  T.  Ayres,  editor,  was 
placed  under  lock  and  key  last  week 
following  a  libel  suit  brought  by  James 
Nugent,  publisher  of  the  Loyal  ton 
(Cal.)  Sierra  F alley  Neh.'s,  wherein 
he  obtained  a  judgment  of$l,(K)0  against 
Ayres  for  having  been  called  a  name 
in  the  editorial  columns. 

Sheriff  VV.  D.  Johnson  of  Sierra 
County  assumed  control  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  who  announced  that  continuity  of 
publication  would  not  be  broken  and 
that  he  had  arranged  for  publication  of 
the  paper  during  the  time  he  was  in 
charge. 

Fditor  Ayres  announced  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  the  judgment  immediately, 
thus  placing  him  back  in  control  of 
the  paper.  He  said: 

“1  he  stay  of  execution  was  set  aside 
without  notification  to  my  attorney  and 
the  next  thing  we  knew  the  sheriff 
walked  in  and  demanded  possession.  He 
demanded  the  key  to  the  office  and  a 
copy  of  my  lease. 

“We  were  not  allowed  an  opportunity 
of  paying  the  judgment.  man  who 
gets  a  stay  of  execution  intends  to 
pay.”  — 

TOLEDO  GUILD  BENEFIT 

The  Toledo  Newspaper  Guild  gave 
its  first  dance  for  memliers  and  their 
friends  Saturday  night,  Nov.  3,  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  New  Secor  hotel. 
About  350  attended.  There  were  two 
floor  shows,  which  included  a  number 
of  acts  from  Toledo  theaters,  night 
clubs  and  hotel  dining  rooms.  Process 
of  the  dance  will  be  sent  to  the  .'\meri- 
can  Newspaper  Guild  for  the  national 
defense  fund. 


E.  &  P.  EXECUTIVE  CHANGES 


Charles  R.  Grooiiies  Charles  T.  Stuart 

Mr.  Groomes  was  this  week  appointed  business  manager  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
He  is  succeeded  as  Advertising  Manager  of  Editor  &  Publisher  by  Charles  T. 
Stuart,  heretofore  field  representative. 

AGENCY  COMPENSATION,  LEGISLATION, 
COPY  TESTING,  ON  A.N.A.  PROGRAM 

Division  of  Advertising  Dollar  Among  Media  Also  a  Topic  for 
Discussion  at  Atlantic  City  Convention 
Nov.  18  to  21 


THF  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of 
the  .Association  of  National  .Adver¬ 
tisers,  to  be  held  at  the  .Ambassador 
Hotel,  .Atlantic  City,  will  begin  with  a 
buffet  supper  and  reception  for  mem¬ 
bers  only  on  Sunday  evening,  Nov.  18, 
at  7  p.  m.  Tile  Monday  morning  ses¬ 
sion.  which  will  also  be  closed,  will  be 
a  business  session  devoted  to  a  number 
of  topics  of  concern  to  buyers  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  including  copy  testing,  adver¬ 
tising  agency  compensation,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  association.  There  will 
lie  no  set  speeches.  Election  of  officers 
will  also  be  held. 

The  speaker  at  the  closed  luncheon 
on  Monday  will  be  John  Scoville  of 
the  Chrysler  Corporation. 

On  Monday  afternoon  seven  group 
meetings  will  be  held.  These  meetings 
too  are  closed.  The  groups,  with  tlie 
leaders,  are  as  follows:  Department 
store  merchandising  group,  leader,  .A. 
O.  Buckingham.  Cluett,  PealxKly  &  Co.. 
Inc. ;  drug  and  toilet  articles  group, 
leader,  H.  B.  Thomas,  tlie  Centaur 
Companv ;  grocery  products  group, 
leader,  Stuart  Peabody,  the  Borden 
Company ;  industrial  advertisers  group, 
leader,  Ralph  Leavenworth,  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  ;  insurance  group,  leader,  .A.  .A. 
Fisk.  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
■America ;  petroleum  group,  leader,  K. 
J.  Mood,  Gulf  Refining  Company;  and 
IKiint  and  hardware  group. 

In  addition  there  will  be  a  closed 
group  meeting  to  discuss  radio  on  Mon- 
dav  eveninir. 

The  Tuesday  morning  session  will 
also  be  closed.  In  general,  it  will  deal 
with  the  division  of  the  advertising 
dollar  among  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio,  direct  mail,  trade  and  business 
papers,  etc.  The  speakers  include  Dr. 
George  H.  Gallup,  who  will  talk  on 
comparative  costs;  John  Caples.  who 
will  sjK'ak  on  copy;  a  speaker  on  radio; 
and  H.  M.  Warren  of  the  National  Car- 
Ikhi  Company,  who  will  talk  on  direct 
mail  and  trade  paper  advertising. 

The  open  portion  of  the  meeting  will 
Ix-gin  with  a  luncheon  on  Tuesday, 
Nov.  20.  This  luncheon,  together  with 
the  Tuesday  afternoon  session,  the  an¬ 
nual  banquet  and  the  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  session,  will  I)e  open  to  invited 
guests  of  the  A.N.A.  among  agency 
heads,  publishers,  etc. 

The  speaker  Tuesday  noon  will  be 
Willard  M.  Kiplinger  of  the  Kiplinger 
Washington  Agency.  The  topic  of  his 
talk  is  “What’s  Ahead  in  Washington.’’ 


The  balance  of  the  afternoon  session 
will  l>e  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
legislation  affecting  advertising  and 
sales.  The  discussion  will  be  led  and 
a  report  will  lie  given  by  Bernard  Lich- 
tenberg,  chairman  of  the  .\.N..A.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Relations  Committee.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Dr.  G.  B.  Hotchkiss,  professor  of 
marketing  at  New  York  University, 
will  talk  on  con^umer  standards. 

The  twenty-lifth  annual  banquet  of 
the  assiK'iation  will  he  held  on  Tue.sday 
evening. 

At  the  open  session  on  Wednesday 
morning,  Nov.  21,  Paul  Hollister,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New 
York,  will  lie  the  fir.st  speaker.  Fol¬ 
lowing  him.  Dr.  Miller  .McCIintock  will 
describe  the  new  metliod  evolved  from 
the  past  two  years  research  work  which 
he  has  headed  in  determining  trading 
areas  and  establishing  the  relation  of 
traffic  flow  to  trade  expectancy  at  any 
given  retail  location.  Lee  H.  Bristol, 
a  pa>t  iiresidcnt  of  the  .A.N..A..  will 
then  speak  as  a  trustee  of  the  agency 
comiK'iisation  study.  Following  him. 
President  .Allyn  B.  Mclntire  of  the 
as.sociation  will  make  what  is  described 
as  an  important  announcement  on  fu¬ 
ture  association  plan-  and  jiolicies. 

"I  consider  this  to  be  one  of  the  most 
imixirtant  meetings  tlie  .A.N..A.  has 
ever  held,”  said  President  Mclntire. 

“We  have  allowed  more  time  than 
ii'ual  for  open  sessions.  It  is  our  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  problems  of  the  advertiser 
and  the  agent  and  the  publisher  are  so 
intertwined  that  more  time  should  be 
alloted  for  a  mutual  discussion  of  them 
and  for  a  discussion  of  tlie  g<M>d  of 
advertising  as  a  whole.  Conse(|uently. 
we  have  invited  many  of  our  friends 
to  be  present  at  the  sessions  on  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon  and  Wednesday  morning 
as  well  as  at  the  liaiviuet  on  Tuesday.” 


F.  D.  BOONE  JOINS  HORVITZ 

Frank  D.  Boone  resigned  last  week 
as  assistant  advertising  director  of  the 
Toledo  Blade  to  become  general  pro¬ 
motion  manager  for  the  Horvitz  pub¬ 
lications,  the  Mansfield  (O.)  Netvs- 
Jcurnal  and  the  Lorain  (O.)  Journal 
and  Times- Herald.  The  position,  under 
S.  A.  Horvitz,  publisher,  has  just  been 
created.  Mr.  Boone’s  office  will  be  in 
Mansfield  and  he  also  will  spend  some 
time  in  Lorain.  With  the  Blade  for 
six  years,  Mr.  Boone  is  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Toledo  Advertising  club. 


FINDS  HOUSING  COPY 
BRINGS  RESULTS  ' 

Gates  Ferguson,  FHA  Officer,  Say* 

Building  Trade*  Show  Effect  in 
Towns  Where  Newspapers 
Are  Used 

The  building  trades  are  advertising 
their  way  back  to  activity,  Gates  Fer¬ 
guson,  Greater  New  York  director  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
told  members  of  the  .Association  of  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Men  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Nov.  1. 

"When  the  force  of  advertising  is 
put  behind  the  National  Housing  .Act 
we  begin  to  see  results,”  Mr.  Ferguson 
told  the  meeting. 

“Throughout  the  Long  Island  and 
Greater  New  York  District  we  have 
found  that  in  towns  where  local  build¬ 
ers,  banks,  plumbers  and  others  have  i 
not  attempted  to  advertise  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  Housing  .Act,  building  supply 
dealers,  carpenters  and  contractors  have  I 
nut  been  busy.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
towns  where  the  newspapers  have  car-  i 
ried  advertising  for  local  firms  who  | 
can  benefit  from  the  housing  act,  we  . 
immediately  see  an  increase  in  the  nuin-  | 
tier  of  loans  granted  for  modernization 
work,  and  hear  of  increased  activity 
throughout  the  entire  building  trades. 

“There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
but  that  the  power  of  advertising,  local 
newspaper  advertising,  has  done  more 
to  make  the  National  Housing  Act 
effective  than  any  other  single  factor.” 

Mr.  Ferguson  also  told  members  of 
plans  for  Better  Housing  Month  in 
New  York  State,  which  commenced 
Nov.  1.  Local  committees  have  been 
organized  throughout  the  State  with 
local  campaigns  already  under  way. 

“Banks,  retail  stores,  manufacturers, 
radio  stations,  civic  organizations  and 
women’s  clubs — to  name  a  few  groups 
—have  co-operated  in  the  Better  Hous¬ 
ing  Movement,”  Mr.  Ferguson  said. 
“But  without  detracting  in  any  way 
from  the  effective  work  done  by  other 
media.  I  must  admit  that  local  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  done  by  local  dealers 
and  banks,  has  been  the  most  effective 
means  of  stirring  up  public  interest  and 
translating  that  interest  into  work  that 
takes  men  off  the  relief  rolls  and  puts 
them  on  jiayrolls.” 


BUCKNELL  SUCCEEDS  ROBINSON 

S.  F.  Chronicle  Promotion  Manager 
Resigns  to  Go  to  New  York 

Elmer  Robinson,  promotion  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  for  the 
|)ast  seven  years,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  of  the  Soft  Light  Lens  Com¬ 
pany,  New'  York.  Robinson  left  San 
Francisco  Nov.  5  by  train  for  his  new 
position,  while  his  family  is  traveling  to 
New  York  by  steamer  via  Panama 
Canal. 

Mr.  Robin.son’s  successor  as  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Chronicle  is  Harry 
Bucknell,  formerly  space  buyer  of  San 
^'ancisco  office  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  and 
more  recently  associated  with  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office  of  Bowman,  Deute,  Cum¬ 
mings,  Inc. 

.Archie  R.  Sharp,  for  the  past  six 
years  associated  with  the  Honolulu 
( Hawaii)  Advertiser,  has  joined  the 
Chronicle  staff  to  handle  promotion  for 
the  circulation  department. 


CORRESPONDENT  DEPORTED 

Terrence  Patrick  Farrell,  United 
Press  corresiKindent  at  Buenos  Aires 
was  deixirted  to  England  Nov.  1.  He 
is  a  British  subject.  Detectives  took 
him  to  La  Plata  and  put  him  aboard 
the  liner  Highland  Patriot,  bound  for 
London.  According  to  a  dispatch  to 
the  New  York  Times.  The  deporta¬ 
tion  was  the  result  of  allegedly  exag¬ 
gerated  descriptions  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Eucharistic  Congress  which  the 
government  regarded  as  offensive  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Farrell  descrilied  Gauchw 
and  Chaco  Indians  as  participating  in 
a  procession  preceding  a  midnight  mass 
in  the  Plaza  de  Mayo. 
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advertisers  survey 

CANADIAN  MEDIA 

A*«ociation  Issues  Three  -  Volume 
Analysis  of  Circulations, 

Rates  and  Market 
Coverage 

Tlie  Association  of  Canadian  Adver¬ 
tisers,  Toronto,  has  just  completed  a 
detailed  study  of  the  coverage  of  media 
in  Canada.  The  study  has  been  com¬ 
piled  in  three  volumes; 

X’olume  1 — The  circulation  of  all 
daily  newspapers  in  Canada  by  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  by  cities  and  towns  of  over 
5,000  population. 

V'olume  2 — The  circulation  of  maga¬ 
zines  and  metropolitan  week-end  news¬ 
papers  by  provinces  and  cities  and  towns 
of  over  5,000  population. 

Volume  3 — The  circulation  of  daily 
newsi)apers,  magazines,  metropolitan 
week-end  newspapers,  weekly  and  semi- 
weekly  newspapers,  farm  papers  and 
tinancial  papers  by  provinces,  counties, 
and  cities  and  towns  of  over  500  popu¬ 
lation. 

In  view  of  the  purchasing  power 
concentrated  in  those  centers  over  5,000 
population,  there  is  a  mass  of  informa¬ 
tion  shown  for  these  major  markets. 
Not  only  is  the  population  given  but 
also  the  various  age  and  sex  groups  in 
each  center.  With  this  information  the 
advertiser  can  readily  determine  the 
potential  market. 

Then  for  each  city  the  circulation  of 
every  newspaper  and  magazine  entering 
that  city  is  shown.  A  cross  classifica¬ 
tion  discloses  the  detail  for  each  pub¬ 
lication,  giving  the  circulation  for  each 
major  market  in  which  it  circulates, 
the  circulation  in  major  markets,  the 
circulation  in  minor  markets  (rural), 
and  the  total  circulation  as  shown  by 
the  A.  B.  C.  statement. 

In  both  volumes  1  and  2  a  study  of 
rates  is  made.  For  daily  newspapers 
and  metropolitan  week-end  newspapers 
the  milline  rate  is  shown.  For  maga¬ 
zines  the  page  cost  per  1,000  subscribers 
is  given.  The  publications  are  divided 
into  circulation  groups,  the  average  for 
each  group  listed  so  that  any  paper  in 
that  group  may  be  compared  with  the 
average.  Three  milline  rates  are 
shown:  For  total  circulation;  for  cir¬ 
culation  in  places  over  5,000  population ; 
and  for  circulation  in  places  under  5,000 
population. 

Volume  3  not  only  completes  the  in¬ 
formation  on  newspapers  and  magazines 
by  showing  the  information  for  counties 
and  for  all  cities  and  towns  of  over  500 
population,  but  also  contains  similar  in¬ 
formation  on  weekly  and  semi-weekly 
newspapers,  farm  papers,  and  two  finan¬ 
cial  papers.  Under  each  county  the 
various  section  (daily  newspapers,  farm 
papers,  etc.)  are  totalled  for  each  city 
or  town  and  for  the  county  in  order 
to  show  the  completed  coverage  obtain¬ 
able  with  each  type  of  media. 

A  few  copies  of  these  studies  are  still 
available  and  may  be  had  by  writing  to 
the  Secretary,  Association  of  Canadian 
Advertisers,  Federal  Building,  Toronto, 
Canada. 


BEACON  HEARING  ENDS 

County  Alleges  Newspaper  Escaped 

Taxes  Through  Under-Valuation 

Hearing  of  the  case  of  Sedgwick 
County,  Kan.,  against  the  Beacon  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  publishers  of  the 
\yichita  Beacon,  ended  with  arguments 
before  the  state  ta.x  commission  at  To¬ 
peka  Oct.  31.  The  commission  gave 
both  sides  until  Nov.  1  to  present  briefs 
at  Topeka  and  will  decide  the  case  later 
after  studying  the  briefs. 

Sedgwick  county  officials  alleged  that 
the  Beacon  in  making  its  ta.x  returns 
omitted  certain  items  such  as  stock  and 
that  over  the  five-year  period  dating 
from  the  purchase  by  the  Levand  broth¬ 
ers  the  valuation  was  $6,628,650  on 
which  taxes  of  about  $214,000  were  due. 

The  Beacon  charged  that  this  assess¬ 
ment  was  arbitrary,  malicious  and  was 
brought  as  a  result  of  the  Beacon’s  op¬ 
position  to  two  candidates  for  the  gov¬ 
ernorship. 


NEWSPAPERS  SPONSOR  HOME  EXPOSITION 


When  the  Trenton  Times  Newspapers  sponsored  a  Home  Improvement  Exposi¬ 
tion  Nov.  5,  6  and  7,  each  advertiser  who  used  a  half-page  advertisement  during 
those  days  obtained  the  use  of  a  booth  without  additional  charge.  Seventy-two 
booths  were  thus  sold.  Photo  shows  crowd  attending  the  opening.  Don  A. 

Johnson,  Times  promotion  manager,  was  manager  of  the  exposition. 


TASS  DIRECTOR  HONORED  ANCIENT  HOUSE  RENEWED 


LIBEL  SUIT  DISMISSED 

Judge  Holds  Police  Blotter  Nota¬ 
tions  Are  Privileged 

The  libel  suit  of  Domonick  Santucci, 
516  Plant  street,  against  the  t/fica  Dai/^ 
Bress  was  dismissed  by  Justice  William 
F.  Dowling  in  Supreme  Court  recently. 
The  case  arose  from  reversing  the 
names  of  complainant  and  defendant  in 
an  assault  case,  this  error  having  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  police  blotter  where  the 
original  entry  of  the  arrest  was  re¬ 
corded. 

The  report  of  the  matter  in  the  Press 
agreed  with  the  foregoing  preliminary 
official  record  of  the  case.  Being  con¬ 
trary  to  the  facts,  however,  the  suit  for 
damages  was  brought. 

The  evidence  showed  no  evidence  of 
malice  on  the  part  of  the  newspaper, 
which  eliminated  the  question  of  puni¬ 
tive  damages.  It  was  shown  that  as 
soon  as  the  matter  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Press,  about  two  weeks 
after  the  publication  complained  of,  a 
correction  was  made. 

The  case  hinged  on  the  question 
whether  the  police  blotter  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  coming  within  the  law’s  pro¬ 
visions  for  “privileged”  publication  as 
a  part  of  the  public  record. 

The  court  held  that  the  police  blotter 
was  a  part  of  the  public  records  and 
consequently,  that  publication  was  pri¬ 
vileged.  Accordingly  the  suit  was  dis¬ 
missed. 

Louis  E.  Krohn  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff  and  Wager,  Griffith,  Wager  & 
Brackett  for  the  defendant. 


Primary  Duty  of  Pros*  It  to  Promote 

World  Understanding,  He  Says 

A  primary  task  of  the  press  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  New  York  Nov.  8  by 
Jacob  Doletzky,  managing  director  of 
the  Telegraph  Agency  of  the  Union  of 
Socialist  Soviet  Republics  (Tass)  as 
the  promotion  of  international  under¬ 
standing  for  the  safeguarding  of  world 
peace. 

Speaking  briefly  at  a  dinner  given  in 
his  honor  at  the  Metropolitan  Qub  by 
Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press,  Mr.  Doletzky  said: 

“Ever  since  the  revolution  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  eager 
for  news  about  the  United  States,  about 
your  scientific  and  cultural  achieve¬ 
ments,  about  all  of  your  great  institu¬ 
tions. 

“At  the  same  time  the  American 
people  have  shown  the  greatest  interest 
in  events  in  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
common  curiosity  compelled  an  inter¬ 
change  between  the  American  and 
Soviet  Press.” 

Among  those  present  were:  Jesse 
Jones,  chairman  of  Reconstruction  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation;  Peter  A.  Bogdanov, 
Walter  S.  Gifford,  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger,  Merlin  Hall  Aylesworth,  W.  P. 
Conway,  E.  F.  Nixon,  Barron  Collier, 
John  S.  Martin,  Wilbur  S.  Forrest, 
Robert  McClean,  Cleveland  Rogers, 
Kenneth  Durant,  W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr., 
Will  H.  Hays,  W.  W.  Hawkins.  J.  F. 
B.  Livesay,  general  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Press :  Vladimir  Romm,  of 
Moscoio  Icvestia;  George  N.  Peek, 
president  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington;  A.  J.  Kosenshein,  Thomas 
Hewes,  Special  Assistant  to  Secretary 
of  State,  Washington;  Frank  B.  Noyes, 
A.  Nevmann,  charge  d'affaires.  Embassy 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.;  Michael  J.  Mc¬ 
Dermott,  State  Department,  Washing¬ 
ton;  Vladimir  Shostakovich,  chief  of 
Radio  Department,  People’s  Commis¬ 
sariat  for  Electric,  and  Postal  Com¬ 
munication;  David  Sarnoff,  W.  Alton 
Jones,  Byron  Price,  Reeve  Schley, 
president  American-Russian  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  John  N.  Wheeler,  Carl 
Ackerman,  Lee  E.  Olwell,  Paul  Patter¬ 
son,  Victor  Ridder,  James  Wright 
Brown,  Henry  Rudkin,  Lloyd  Strat¬ 
ton,  Henry  1.  Harriman,  president 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  Washington;  Howard  Davis, 
Thomas  W.  Lamont,  Leonid  M.  Tolo- 
konski,  consul-general  of  the  U.  S. 
S.  R.,  and  Marvin  H.  McIntyre,  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 


Cincinnati  Papers  Cooperate  in  Hous¬ 
ing  Demonstration 

CiNri'iNATi,  Nov.  5 — Cincinnati's 
newspaper  publishers  are  cooperating 
with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Home 
Modernizing  Committee  to  attract  pub¬ 
lic  attention  to  the  home-repair  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

A  tumble-down  frame  house  more 
than  ninety  years  old  was  donated  by 
a  real  estate  firm  and  this  is  to  be 
transformed  into  a  four-room  English 
cottage  as  a  demonstration  of  modern¬ 
izing.  The  newspapers  are  carrying 
illustrated  promotional  material  and  ad¬ 
vertising  from  firms  in  the  building  ma¬ 
terials  and  construction  lines  urging 
home  owners  to  make  repairs  as  means 
of  giving  employment  to  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand  idle  artisans  of  building  trades.  All 
material  for  moderizing  the  cottage,  in¬ 
cluding  its  interior  furnishings  and 
equipment,  will  be  donated,  and  it  will 
be  placed  on  a  landscaped  plot  on  Vic¬ 
tory  Parkway  for  public  inspection. 

This  week  the  building  and  contents, 
all  ready  for  occupancy,  will  be  auc¬ 
tioned  and  the  proceeds  used  to  pub¬ 
licize  the  campaign. 

ENTERTAINED  STAFF 

Frank  E.  Noyes,  publisher  of  the 
Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star,  was  host 
to  members  of  the  newspaper’s  staff  at 
a  Hallowe’en  dinner  party  last  week. 
Mr.  Noyes  welcomed  the  guests  and 
told  of  some  of  the  problems  confront¬ 
ing  a  publisher  of  a  newspaper.  Out- 
of-town  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Linwood  1.  Noyes  of  the  Ironzvood 
(Mich.)  Globe  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  A.  CJuirt,  of  the  Marshfield 
(Wis.)  Nezes- Herald. 


KLEIN  A  DELEGATE 

Julian  Klein,  former  newspaperman, 
and  now  assistant  to  Carl  Laemmle, 
president  of  the  L'nivcrsal  Pictures 
Corporatii  n.  Universal  City,  Cal.,  has 
been  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Press 
Congress  of  the  World  fleeting  in 
Melbourne,  Australia.  March  27-30,  by 
Dean  Frank  L.  Martin,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
and  president  of  the  World  Press  Con¬ 
gress  f(  r  1935. 


LIBRARIANS  TO  MEET 

The  Newspaper  Group  of  Special  Li¬ 
braries  Association  will  hold  a  dinner¬ 
meeting  at  Schrafft’s,  13  East  42d 
street,  Nov.  14. 


JOURNALISM  MORE  DIGNIFIED 

Rickatson-Hatt,  Reuter*  Editor,  See* 
Decline  in  Stunt  Reporting 

“There  is  a  movement  away  from 
stunt  journalism,”  Bernard  Rickatson- 
Hatt,  editor-in-chief  of  Reuters  News 
Agency,  London,  said,  Oct.  25,  at  a 
luncheon  of  the  Association  of  Foreign 
Press  Correspondents  at  the  Hotel  Goth¬ 
am,  New  York. 

Robert  Cruikshank,  New  York  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  London  Nezvs  Chron¬ 
icle  and  president  of  the  association, 
introduced  the  guest  of  honor,  who  is 
visiting  this  country  in  connection  with 
Reuters’  entrance  into  the  American 
news  field.  Mr.  Rickatson-Hatt  said  a 
reaction  from  stunts  in  favor  of  a  more 
serious  type  of  journalism  was  notice¬ 
able  in  Great  Britain  and  noted  that  the 
modern  trend  was  away  from  “cheap 
stuff.” 

He  held  that  the  public  today,  more 
than  ever  before,  wanted  to  know  the 
facts  and  at  the  same  time  liked  to 
learn  the  story  behind  the  facts.  He 
praised  the  work  of  foreigq  correspond¬ 
ents  in  New  York,  especially  for  their 
reporting  of  the  Morro  Castle  fire. 

England  has  become  more  and  more 
interested  in  this  country,  Mr.  Rickat¬ 
son-Hatt  said.  The  fact  that  Reuters 
had  only  ten  men  here  in  1926,  while 
today  the  number  has  increased  to 
twenty-five,  shows  the  greater  demand 
for  American  news,  he  pointed  out. 


PAPER  WILL  RESUME 

The  Miami  Beach  Tribune,  tabloid 
which  started  in  Florida  last  'ivinter, 
will  resume  publication  Nov.  15.  In 
preparation  for  expansion,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  installed  a  new  press  and 
additional  composing  room  equipment. 
The  paper  will  be  published  by  the 
Beach  Publishing  Company,  Laurence 
Schwab,  Charles  Hertzman  and  O.  S. 
Parmer,  among  the  stockholders  of  last 
season’s  paper,  are  not  connected  in  any 
way  with  the  new  corporation.  W.  H. 
Annenberg  is  the  publisher  and  Paul 
G.  Jeans  editor. 


EMPLOYES  ORGANIZE 

Organization  of  an  employes  mutual 
benefit  association,  believed  to  be  the 
first  among  employes  of  Wisconsin 
daily  papers,  was  launched  recently  by 
a  majority  of  the  employes  of  the  Man- 
itou'oc  (Wis.)  Herald  Times.  The  group 
decided  on  a  pennanent  association  and 
named  a  committee  to  draft  a  constitu¬ 
tion  and  bylaws. 
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FREE  FARM  PAPER  IS  LAUNCHED  AS  paul  leach  tojwashinoton 
RESULT  OF  NEW  P.  O.  MAIL  POLICY 

Rural  Progress,  Printed  in  Gravure,  Sait  to  2,000,000  Persons 
Monthly  Without  Benefit  of  Addresses — Seven  States 
Covered — G.  Martin  Is  Editorial  Director 


RLKAI,  progress,  new  monthly 
magazine  to  be  distributed  free  to 
2,000,01)0  farmers  and  small-town  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  North  Central  states  under 
postal  regulations  permitting  mailing 
without  individual  addresses,  issued  its 
first  number  this  week.  The  November 
edition  consists  of  32  pages  including 
cover  printed  in  gravure,  with  cover 
and  some  inside  pages  in  color.  Adver¬ 
tising  occupies  b/i  pages. 

A  full-page  article  is  devoted  to  the 
Rural  Free  Delivery,  .•\nother  page  is 
devoted  to  network  broadcasts.  Edi¬ 
torial  offices  are  at  22  West  Monroe 
street,  Chicago.  The  Eastern  adver¬ 
tising  office  is  at  202  East  44th  street. 
New  York,  and  the  Western  advertising 
office  at  22  West  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  John  .\1.  Wyatt  is  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  George  Martin,  for  ten  years 
editor  of  I’arm  and  J'iresidc,  now 
Country  Home,  a  Crowell  publication,  is 
^itorial  director.  Maurice  V.  Reynolds 
is  tlie  publisher. 

The  magazine  will  be  sent  through  the 
mail  to  all  R.  F.  D.  box  holders  in 
agricultural  sections  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio  and 
Wisconsin,  and  to  all  postoffice  box 
holders  in  towns  of  one  thousand  pop¬ 
ulation  and  under  in  this  territory. 

Reference  to  this  magazine  was  made 
in  a  recent  bulletin  sent  out  by  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation  in  protest  against  recent  exten¬ 
sion  of  postal  services  to  direct-mail 
advertisers. 

A  new  S.  N.  P.  A.  bulletin  reports 
that  numerous  members  of  the  associ¬ 
ation  have  indicated  displeasure  and  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  attitude  of  the  Post- 
otfice  Department  in  promoting  direct 
mail  advertising. 

Comment  of  a  publisher  is  quoted 
as  follows: 

“Don’t  you  think  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  to  make  a  comparison  of  what  a 
reUul  merchant  might  do  with  $50  in  a 
daily  newspaper  as  compared  with  the 
$50  the  postoffice  mentions  in  this  dis¬ 
patch?  They  say  that  for  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $50  the  merchant  can  reach  2,000 
people.  This  is  figuring  only  two  and 
one-half  cents  p«r  prospect  to  cover  the 
cost  of  compiling  a  mailing  list  and 
keeping  it  up-to^ate,  preparing  copy, 
having  it  printed,  and  everything 
else. 

“It  would  probably  mean  tliat  a  post¬ 
card  could  be  sent  to  these  2,000  people. 

_  “A  postcard  contains  approximately 
eighteen  square  inches.  Use  of  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  4J^  inches  by  2  columns 
would  give  at  least  as  much  space.  For 
slightly  less  than  $50  an  - mer¬ 

chant  could  buy  nine  inches  of  space 
in  all  of  the  local  newspapers,  have  no 
expense  in  the  preparation  of  the  copy — 
the  service  departments  would  be  glad 
to  prepare  the  copy — and,  instead  of 
reaching  2,000  people,  his  message 
would  go  into  more  than  250,000 
homes. 

“VV’lwt  good  would  a  direct-mail 
campaign  do  any  manufacturer,  whether 
he  makes  hair  pins  or  automobiles,  un¬ 
less  his  product  was  already  known  to 
the  public.  For  instance,  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  an  absolutely  un.cnown  automo¬ 
bile  would  find  it  difficult  to  get  any 
response  to  direct-mail  advertising.  On 
the  other  hand.  General  \lotors  might 
find  direct-mail  profitable  because, 
through  judicious  use  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  advertising,  his  product  has 
become  widely  kn(.>wn.  Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  instead  of  direct-mail,  should 
certainly  come  first,  as  has  Ijeen  proved 
in  a  countless  number  of  instances. 

“If  the  Postoffice  Department  ‘must 
be  on  the  alert,’  as  is  suggested  in  this 
dispatch,  it  seems  to  me  they  might  in- 
^ire  into  actual  facts  instead  of  help¬ 
ing  to  force  some  of  the  smaller  mer- 
chiuits  into  bankruptcy  through  the  use 
of  one  of  the  most  expensive  known 
types  of  advertising,  instead  of  using  it. 


when  desirable,  as  a  complement  to  his 
newspaiter  space.” 

Under  the  heading,  “The  Postmaster- 
General’s  Partiality,”  the  S.  N.  P_.  A. 
bulletin  also  quotes  an  editorial  from 
the  Oklahoma  City  Times  of  October  25. 


WOULD  BAR  “DIVORCE  MILL” 

Washington  Lawyer  Wants  Mexican 
Firm  Barred  from  District 

iSpecial  to  Eniiot  &  I’cblisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  5 — The 
so-called  “Compania  de  los  Negocias 
Mexicanos,  S.  A.,”  dealers  in  divorces, 
should  be  prevented  from  functioning 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  through 
Hubert  J.  Burrows,  according  to  a 
petition  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court. of 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  Jean  M. 
Hoardman,  local  attorney. 

Mr.  Boardman  asserted  that  the  court 
should  bar  Burrows  from  practicing  law 
in  the  District  because  his  practices  are 
"illegal  and  fraudulent.”  The  firm  adver¬ 
tises  in  the  press,  by  pamphlets  and  word 
of  mouth  that  it  can  obtain  bona  fide 
Mexican  divorces  when  neither  party 
to  such  a  proceeding  is  a  resident  of 
Mexico,  and  without  the  necessity  of 
leaving  their  homes  here. 


Chicago  News  Writer  Heads  Bureau, 
Succeeding  L.  T.  Vernon 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Nov.  6 — Members  of  the 
Chieago  Daily  News  city  staff  honored 
Paul  R.  Leach  at  a  dinner  party  last 
Saturday  night 
at  the  Bismarck 
Hotel  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  ap- 
IKiintment  to  take 
charge  of  the 
\\'ashington  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Daily 
News,  succeeding 
Leroy  T.  Ver¬ 
non,  veteran 
Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  who 
returns  to  Chi¬ 
cago  as  a  political 
writer  for  the 
Daily  News.  Mr. 
for  Washington 


Paul  R.  Leach 


leave 


Leach  will 
Nov.  8. 

Mr.  \'crnon  has  Iteen  a  member  tif 
the  Daily  News  staff  for  more  than  25 
years  and  is  an  experienced  writer  on 
ixtlitical  affairs.  Mr.  Leach  has  iK-en 
with  the  Daily  News  for  more  than  15 
years,  during  which  time  he  has  also 
■siiecialized  in  political  writing,  covering 
many  of  the  national,  state  and  local 
campaigns.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
newspaper  writer’s  committee  in  charge 
of  press  arrangements  for  the  l‘>32 
Republican  an<l  DenuKratic  national 
conventions  held  at  the  Chicago  Sta¬ 
dium. 


NOW  THEY  CAN  TELL  TWINS  APART 


Sam  (left)  and  Charles  Barry,  Philadelphia  Record  twins. 


An  accident  has  solved  the  enigma 
•  of  the  Berry  twins  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  staff.  Sam’s  the  one 
with  two  front  teeth  missing! 

For  several  years  Philadelphia’s  only- 
pair  of  twin  reporters  have  been  a  puz¬ 
zle  not  only  to  editors  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  Record,  but  to  police  and 
public  officials  they  meet  on  assign¬ 
ments  as  well. 

It  might  have  gone  on  indefinitely. 
But  a  collective  sigh  of  relief  arose  in 
the  Record  editorial  rooms  recently 
when  one  of  the  Berry  twins  turned  up 
after  a  baseball  game  with  two  upper 
front  teeth  missing — a  bat  had  hit  him. 
Lest  it  be  misunderstood,  the  relief  was 
expressed  not  at  the  injury,  but  the  fact 
that  here,  at  last,  wa*  somethin-'  by 
which  the  puzzled  staff  could  distin¬ 
guish  one  Berry  from  the  other. 

When  it  was  established  definitely 
that  Sam  was  the  one  with  the  missing 
incisors,  it  was  established  just  as  def¬ 
initely  that  Charles  was  the  one  with  all 
the  teeth.  And  so  it  remains — until 
.Sam  has  the  damage  repaired  with 
bridgework.  But  the  Record  office  is 
breathing  more  easily  until  that  occurs. 

Alike  as  two  peas  in  a  pod — or  ber¬ 
ries  if  you  prefer  pho.iey  puns — the 


Berry  boys,  now  23,  have  been  the  in¬ 
nocent  cause  of  many  amusing  mixups 
in  identity  since  they  started  with  the 
Record  as  copy  boys  in  1928.  They 
are  identical  twins  even  to  their  clothes, 
although  sometimes  one  wears  a  tie  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  other’s.  Both  are  6 
feet  and  a  quarter  inch  in  height  and 
their  weight  difference  is  less  than  two 
pounds.  Sam  wears  shoes  half  a  size 
larger  than  Charley,  but  it  took  an 
eagle  eye  better  than  an  editor’s  to  no¬ 
tice  that. 

.After  two  and  a  half  years  as  copy 
lioys — Sam  got  his  job  first  running 
sports  copy,  being  followed  to  the  Rec¬ 
ord  three  weeks  later  by  CharW,  who 
worked  in  the  city  room — (Tharlcy 
started  his  career  as  a  police  reporter 
in  the  .South  Philadelphia  district.  He 
also  started  Sam’s  career,  it  might  be 
said,  for  Alex  Griffin,  then  night  editor, 
decided  to  capitalize  on  their  similarity. 

.As  soon  as  Charley  got  acquainted 
with  the  cops  and  others  in  the  South 
Philadelphia  district.  Griffin  replaced 
him  with  his  twin,  moving  Charley  to 
another  section  of  the  city.  The  un¬ 
suspecting  cops  let  Sam  in  on  the  news 
they  saved  for  Charley  and  Sam  took 
it  with  a  grin. 


1935  AUTOS  DELAYED; 
COPY  PLANS  STUDIED 

Ford  Million  •  Car  Announcemeat 
Called  Beat  News  of  the 
Week  for  Newt- 
papera 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Detroit,  Nov.  7 — Chevrolet  will  re¬ 
lease  copy  this  week  to  a  small  list  of 
key  city  newspapers  and  those  dealer 
points  where  the  credit  is  unusually 
large.  The  copy  will  be  on  the  present 
model,  although  production  of  1934 
models  has  been  completed.  It  « 
thought  at  this  time  that  assemblies  of 
the  1935  Chevrolet  will  start  Dec.  3 
and  the  1935  Chevrolet  announcement 
could  be  expected  about  the  latter  part 
of  December.  Campbell-Ewald  Com¬ 
pany  places  all  Chevrolet  advertising. 

Pontiac,  it  is  believed,  will  not  start 
the  1935  model  assembly  until  a  later 
date  than  anticipated.  The  latter  part 
of  November  seems  to  be  the  most 
likely  date  at  this  writing.  MacManus, 
John  &  .Adams  are  the  new  Pontiac 
agency  and  in  the  recent  weeks  have 
lieen  making  a  study  of  the  rural  mar¬ 
kets  and  country  circulation  of  news- 
pajiers. 

Oldsmobile  at  Lansing  has  its  produc¬ 
tion  lines  closed  down  on  1934  models 
and  is  busy  on  1935  models.  This  ac¬ 
count  is  handled  by  the  newly  formed  ■ 
D.  P.  Brother  &  Co. 

The  various  Chrysler  units  are  still 
quiet.  The  Plymouth  1935  model,  it  is 
learned,  will  be  held  up  as  a  result  of 
a  number  of  changes.  The  general 
thought  is  that  production  will  not  start 
until  the  latter  part  of  November. 
Dodge  is  also  delayed  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  w'hile  Dodge  had  planned 
on  getting  started  about  Nov.  15,  it  now 
will  be  getting  under  way  around  the 
first  of  December.  De  Soto  and  Chrys¬ 
ler  Airflow  models  also  are  expected 
about  Dec.  1.  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  will 
place  the  Dodge  copy,  Lee  Anderson 
the  Chrysler  copy,  and  De  Soto  and 
Plymouth  will  be  from  the  Detroit  of¬ 
fice  of  J.  Stirling  Getchell,  Inc. 

Mr.  Ford’s  announcement  that  he 
would  build  one  million  Fords  in  1935 
and  will  expend  a  large  capital  invest¬ 
ment  in  plants  is  about  the  best  news 
of  the  week  for  newspapers.  One  mil¬ 
lion  Ford  cars  is  not  too  high  a  mark 
for  the  Ford  Motor  Company  to  aim  at 
providing  in  their  plants  sufficient  news¬ 
paper  appropriations  are  included.  Word 
is  given  that  Mr.  Ford  plans  to  use 
plenty  of  white  space  in  newspapers  in 
1935. _ 

One  News  Broadcast 

Daily  in  Canada 

One  news  broadcast  each  night  will 
fie  Canada’s  allotment  in  the  future. 
This  decision  was  taken  at  a  confer¬ 
ence  between  directors  of  the  Canadian 
Press  and  officers  of  the  (Zianadian 
Radio  Broadcasting  Commission  held  in 
Montreal  Nov,  2. 

Ten  o’clock  eastern  standard  time  was 
the  hour  agreed  uiwn,  and  the  broad¬ 
cast  will  last  15  minutes.  Some  news¬ 
paper  publishers  asked  that  the  broad¬ 
cast  be  sent  over  all  Canadian  stations, 
but  Hector  Charles,  chairman  of  the 
Commission,  said  this  would  interfert 
with  commercial  programmes  already 
arranged.  Any  station  willing  to  carry 
it  will,  however,  be  furnished  with  the 
news  broadcast. 

Mr.  Charles  worth  asked  for  specific 
instances  of  news  pirating  by  private 
stations  which  had  been  complained  of, 
and  said  the  commission  would  act 
on  them. 


CHANGES  IN  CEDAR  RAPIDS 

The  appointment  of  John  R.  Battin, 
city  editor,  as  managing  editor  and 
Harry  E.  Boyd,  as  associate  editor  of  i 
the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week.  Mr.  Battin  joind  | 
the  daily  in  1919  as  a  reporter  and  in  i 
1927  became  city  editor.  Mr.  Boyd 
joined  the  daily  in  following  his  gradu-  i 
ation  from  the  University  of  Iowa  in  ; 
1929. 


ONE  HUNDRED 
Million  GALLONS 


. . .  hut  EVERY  DROP  Must  be  refined! 


Oi 


for  motors,  oil  for  heat,  oil  for  a  dozen 
different  needs.  From  everywhere  comes  a  con¬ 
stant  call  for  oil!  But  whether  you’re  in  the  oil 
business  and  buy  it  by  the  gusher,  or  by  the 
gallon  for  your  household,  you  know  that  volume 
is  worthless  without  quality.  It  must  be  refined! 

Buying  circulation  for  your  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  on  the  basis  of  quantity  alone  is  also  a 
wasteful  procedure.  To  make  your  advertising  pay 
you  must  have  mass  plus  quality.  Y ou  must  reach 
thousands  of  people;  but  they  must  be  able  and 
willing  to  buy.  Seems  obvious,  but  perhaps  that’s 
why  it’s  a  point  so  often  overlooked  by  busy  men. 

Analyze  the  newspapers  you  are  using  on  your 
list.  Who  reads  them?  Are  these  people  known 
for  their  open  minds  and  responsive  pocket- 
books?  And,  if  so,  are  there  enough  of  such  peo¬ 
ple  to  produce  profitable  results  for  your  business? 

For  your  information,  the  Herald  Tribune  is 


read  each  day  by  more  than  320,000  families.  On 
Sundays  you  can  figure  at  least  another  hundred 
thousand  more.  Every  day  in  the  year  these  people 
prove  their  eagerness  to  buy  the  things  they  want 
and  need — through  results  they  bring  for  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Herald  Tribune  advertisers,  retail,  na¬ 
tional  and  classified,  and  through  the  unsolicited 
requests  they  send  in  direct  to  the  editors.  They 
ask  for  buying  guidance  in  a  steady,  voluminous 
stream  of  requests  that  so  far  this  year  has  broken 
all  previous  records  for  sheer  quantity.  They  are 
the  kind  of  people  who  want  to  know  what  you 
have  for  sale  because  it  may  fit  in  with  their 
scheme  of  living.  For  volume  of  circulation  in 
New  York  plus  outstanding  quality  and  responsive¬ 
ness  . . .  the  Herald  Tribune.  Ask  your  advertising 
agency  to  submit  a  complete  report  on  this  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper,  or  get  in  touch  with  any  of 
the  offices  listed  below: 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK . Aldjif  230  West  4 1st  Street 

CHICAGO  .  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc,,  400  North  Michiitaa  Avenue 
DETROIT  .  .  .  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  Center  Building 

BOSTON  .  .  .  Carre// 7«</soo  Su'M,  926  Park  Square  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO  .  .  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  Russ  Building 
PARIS  EDITION  ,  .  The  New  York  HeraU,  21  Rue  de  Berri 
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FEDERAL  COMPETITION  WITH  PRESS 
.ASSAILED  BY  EUGENE  MEYER 

Washington  Publisher  Routes  Claims  of  Direct  Mail  Economy — 
Connolly  Picks  1’934’8  Big  News  Stories — Aims  of 
Science  Reporting  Told 

of  International 


SAYS  NEWS  IS  COLORED 


{Special  to  Kditor  &  1’ublisuer)  . 

IifXINGTOX,  \  a.,  Xov.  5 — Eugene 
-/  Meyer,  president  of  the  IVashing- 
toH  (D.  C.)  Post,  attacked  the  federal 
government’s  "advertising  solicitation” 
in  an  address  at  the  Southern  Inter¬ 
scholastic  Press  Association  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee  University  last  week. 

Pointing  to  a  recent  government  cir¬ 
cular  announcing  “an  intensive  mail  ad¬ 
vertising  drive  designed  to  increase 
knowledge  of  postal  facilities  which  can 
be  used  by  local  advertisers,”  Mr.  Meyer 
predicted  that  such  a  move  would  reduce 
the  legitimate  receipts  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  weaken  their  position  if 
successful. 

“Federal  administrations,”  Mr.  Meyer 
said,  “have  not  at  all  times  felt  friendly 
to  the  newspapers  of  their  day.  This, 
however,  is  the  first  time  to  my  knowl- 
^ge  that  the  government  has  entered 
into  direct  competition  with  the  d^ly 
press.  If  successful  in  any  large  way, 
this  would  naturally  reduce  the  legiti¬ 
mate  receipts  of  the  daily  newspapers  of 
America,  and  thereby  weaken  their  posi¬ 
tion.  Financial  independence  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  requisite  to  editorial  free¬ 
dom. 

“However,  I  have  done  a  bit  of  figur¬ 
ing,  based  on  the  slogan  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  circular:  ‘The  postage  stamp 
is  the  most  economical  messenger  in  the 
world.’  The  Washington  Post  sells 
something  over  85.000  copies  every  day. 
To  send  a  sealed  letter  to  each  of  these 
85,000  buyers  would  cost  $2,550  for 
postage  alone,  with  stamps  at  3c.  each. 
If  the  same  number  of  letters  were  sent 
locally,  where  the  postage  is  2c,  the  cost 
of  postage  stamps  would  be  $1,700.  This 
takes  no  account  at  all  of  the  cost  of  the 
envelope,  of  the  letter  paper  within,  nor 
of  the  stenographic  expense  of  writing 
the  message. 

“Now,  if  the  advertiser  should  decide 
that  this  cost  is  too  high ;  that  he  would 
have  to  use  one  of  the  open  l}4c.  en¬ 
velopes,  with  a  printed  circular  inside, 
possibly  he  might  be  able  to  buy  the 
envelope  and  have  the  circular  printed 
for  a  total  cost  of  a  penny  per  unit.  If 
so,  his  cost  of  reaching  the  85,000  read¬ 
ers  we  are  talking  about  would  be 
$2,125. 

“For  a  cost  of  $14  the  Washington 
merchant  can  print  in  the  Post  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  same  length  as  the 
average  letter. 

“It  occurs  to  me  that  governmental 
competition  in  advertising  will  not 
amount  to  much  on  that  basis.” 

The  Washington  publisher  delivered 
his  address  at  a  banquet  which  marked 
the  close  of  the  S.  I.  P.  A.  meeting, 
sponsored  annually  by  the  Lee  School 
of  Journalism  at  Washington  and  L^e. 

One  of  the  feature  addresses  of  the 
meeting  was  delivered  by  Joseph  V. 


Connolly,  president 
Xews  Service,  who  spoke  on  the  “Best 
Xews  Stories  of  19.^4  and  Why.”  Mr. 
Connolly  declared  that  "so  long  as 
Roosevelt  is  president  of  the  United 
States  1  do  not  fear  for  the  (freedom 
of  the  American  press”.  Mr.  Connolly 
also  asserted  that  he  does  not  “share 
the  alarm  on  the  part  of  some’’  who 
believe  that  any  influence  would  per¬ 
suade  the  President  to  forget  his  public 
declarations. 

Mr.  Connolly’s  list  of  outstanding 
news  events  follows: 

(1)  Arrest  of  Hauptmann;  (2)  Presi- 
ident  Roosevelt  and  deflation  of  the 
dollar;  (3)  assassination  of  King  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Barthou;  (4)  Hitler’s  “Blood 
Purge”:  (5)  Morro  Castle  disaster; 
(6)  assassination  of  Uollfuss;  (7)  cap¬ 
ture  of  Samuel  Instill  in  Turkey ;  (8) 
London- Melbourne  air  race;  (9)  Dil- 
linger’s  death,  and  (10)  “the  smashing 
of  the  San  Francisco  general  strike.” 

Mr.  Connolly  was  initiated  into  the 
Washington  and  Lee  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  as  an  honorary  member. 

Watson  Davis,  director  of  Science 
Service,  Inc.,  another  speaker,  said  that 
the  great  hope  of  science  popularization 
is  “that  it  will  cause  ordinary  people  to 
use  in  their  everyday  work  the  scien¬ 
tific  method.” 

“We  who  report  and  interpret  the 
progress  of  science  day  by  day,”  he  said, 
“will  be  derelict  in  our  duty  if  we  do 
not  inject  into  our  chronicles  the  invalu¬ 
able  essence  of  the  methods  that  scien¬ 
tists  use  in  achieving  their  results.  We 
must  take  the  readers  into  the  minds 
of  the  scientists,  we  must  show  them 
how  the  wheels  go  round,  we  must  make 
clear  the  methods  that  are  used.  We 
must  do  this,  not  alone  because  it  is  the 
most  thrilling  experience  in  the  world, 
but  because  the  scientific  method  is  the 
important  fundamental  method  for  solv¬ 
ing  our  problems  in  all  fields  of  human 
activities.” 

Mr.  Davis  said  science  reporting  is 
developing  a  new  type  of  newspaper  re¬ 
porter,  “a  cross  or  hybrid,  part  scientist 
and  part  journalist.”  This  new  type,  he 
said,  is  capable  of  reporting  science 
news  satisfactorily.  He  also  noted  that 
an  increasing  number  of  newspapers 
have  added  science  editors  to  their  staffs 
within  recent  years. 

W.  C.  Stoeffer,  managing  editor  of 
the  Roanoke  (Va.)  World-Nczvs,  spoke 
on  “Make-up  and  News.” 

One  hundred  and  twenty  delegates  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting. 


Teachers  Told  Press  Is  Impairing  Its 
Freedom 

Charging  that  the  American  press  as 
a  wliole  is  coloring  news  and  mixing 
news  and  editorial  content.  Col.  Louis 
A.  Johnson,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  past 
commander  of  the  American  Legion, 
speaking  before  the  Wisconsin  Teachers’ 
Association  convention  in  Milwaukee, 
Nov.  1-2,  said  that  “I  do  not  suggest 
that  anyone  is  going  to  be  silly  enough 
to  challenge  or  impair  the  protection  the 
Constitution  pledges  the  press,  but  I 
do  say,  and  I  am  not  pulling  my  punches, 
that  the  press  has  impaired  and  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  impair  its  own  freedom. 
Furthermore,  it  is  hurting,  if  not  des¬ 
troy  ii^,  its  prestige.  No  more  un¬ 
healthy  sign  appears  on  the  horizon 
today." 

He  further  charged  that  the  press 
is  foremost  in  the  group  of  persons  and 
agencies  endowing  themselves  with  the 
right  to  “speak  for  all  the  rest  of  us, 
when  in  truth  their  views  are  not  shared 
by  a  tenth  of  us.”  Johnson  insisted  that 
he  spoke  as  a  friend  and  not  a  foe 
of  the  press. 

High  school  teachers  of  journalism 
throughout  the  state  discussed  proper 
methods  of  teaching  this  subject  to  em¬ 
bryo  journalists. 

HOUSE  ORGAN  REVIVED 

The  Nassau  Daily  Revirte  of  Rock¬ 
ville  Centre.  L.  I.,  and  the  Nassau 
Daily  Star  of  Lynbrook,  L.  L,  pub¬ 
lished  by  James  E.  Stiles  under  joint 
business  management  control,  have  re¬ 
vived  their  house  organ.  The  Nassau 
Post. 


First  in  America 

The  observer  leads  in  circulation  ALL  newspapers, 
Morning  and  Evening,  in  the  states  of  North  and  South 
Carolina.  It  is  the  largest  newspaper  between  Richmond 
and  Atlanta  and  Washington  and  Birmingham.  The 
Observer  occupies  the  unique  position  of  being  the  only 
morning  newspaper  in  AMERICA  published  in  a  city  of 
less  than  100,000  population  having  a  circulation  of  more 
than  55,000  daily  and  more  than  57,000  Sunday.  The  Ob¬ 
server  leads  all  newspapers,  both  Morning  and  Evening,  in 
the  two  states  in  volume  of  advertising  carried  each  year. 

CHARLO’TTE  OBSERVER 

Advertising  Representative 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


PBI1JU>BLPBIA 


SAN  FRANCISOO 


BOONVILLE,  MO.,  PAPERS  SOLD 
Daily  Newt  and  Two  Weekliei 
Bought  by  H.  R.  Wintor 

The  Boonville  (Mo.)  Daily  Newt’ 
and  two  weekly  newspapers  published' 
in  connection  with  the  daily  were  pur¬ 
chased  Nov.  1  by  a  company  headed  by 
H.  R.  Winsor,  formerly  of  Kansas  City. 
The  sale  included  the  Boonville 
vertiser  and  the  Cooper  County  Repub-t 
lican.  I 

The  newspapers  have  Ijeen  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  W.  J.  McGiffin  and  associates 
for  the  past  four  years.  McGiffin  an¬ 
nounced  from  Kansas  City,  which  is 
headquarters  of  his  company,  that 
personnel  of  the  daily  and  two  weeklit$| 
would  not  be  changed.  E.  J.  Lawrence, 
publisher  for  the  past  several  years  oi 
the  Daily  News,  will  remain  in  Boon¬ 
ville. 

Winsor  is  a  son-in-law  of  J.  T.| 
Barrens,  advertising  manager  of  the  r 
Kansas  City  Star.  The  daily  and , 
weeklies  will  be  published  by  the  Boon-i 
ville  Press  Co.,  of  which  Winsor  is* 
the  president.  j 

VOTE  UPHOLDS  NEWSPAPERS 

By  vote  of  47  to  1,  members  of  tht 
Association  of  Manufacturers’  repr^ 
sentatives  of  St.  Louis  decided  in  favor 
of  newspaper  advertising  over  radio 
advertising  after  hearing  debate  on  tht 
subject  of  the  value  of  these  media 
by  members  of  the  debating  team  ol 
St.  Louis  University.  Tne  debate  was 
held  at  a  luncheon  meeting  at  Hotd 
Staffer.  Robert  Bumes  and  Willian 
P.  Nolan,  speaking  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  defeated  R.  W.  Cross  and 
J.  A.  Dillon.  1 


NEW  FLORIDA  PAPER 

Publication  of  the  Miami  Beach  Bea¬ 
con  started  Nov.  9.  Kent  Watson  is 
editor  and  publisher.  Lewis  Haines, 
formerly  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian,  is  business  manager. 


A 


CCORDING  to  law  daily  newspapers  are  required  i 
to  make  a  sworn  statement  in  October  of  their  j 
net  paid  sale  for  the  twelve  months  ending  Septem-:: 
her  30. 


That  statement  shows  that  the  average  net  paid 
daily  circulation  of  the  Telegram-Gazette  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1934,  is 


■  .i 


106,309 


copies.  This  is  the  highest  net  paid  sale  ever  reached : 
for  any  corresponding  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Telegram-Gazette. 


The  rich  and  stable  Worcester  Market  (population 
433,287  within  an  average  18-mile  radius)  is  effectively 
cultivated  through  the  Telegram-Gazette  ALONE. 


TOTAt  AVBBAGB  KKT  PAID  DAILT  .  CBtCVl^AaTOII 

MORE  |||/|  HAA 
THMN  *VV|V||V.'7  yeare 


THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 
Naw  York  Boston  CMeaso  Detroit  PMlodoIpkla  San  Franciaoo  Laa  Angalaa 
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Folks  Sure  are  Buying 

in  NEBRASKA! 


Dealers  and  Wholesalers  Report 
Sales  Up  10%  to  30% 


Bank  Clearings  Up  43% 

f304,735,000 
to  Spend 

$62,000,000  Higher  Crop  Value  than 
Average  of  Last  3  Years 

#  $5,000  worth  of  radio  sets  were  recently  sold  in 
one  day  by  a  Nebraska  retail  dealer.  Radio  whole¬ 
salers  report  increased  sales  of  20%  over  last  year! 

0  $130,000  worth  of  goods  were  sold  in  one  day  by  a 
Nebraska  department  store! 

#  Furniture  buying  is  25%  heavier  than  a  year  ago! 

^  Omaha  dry  goods  wholesalers  report  sales  are  up 
30%  over  1933! 

#  Auto  and  auto  supply  sales  are  up  35%! 

#  Nebraska  folks  are  buying  MORE  and  BETTER 
QUALITY  clothing  than  in  the  last  five  years! 

#  Other  lines — hardware,  drugs,  foods — are  showing 
substantial  improvement. 


{Photo  taken  in  Nebratka  store,  NotJ,  t93i) 

NEBRASKA  HAS  THE  CASH 
— and  Is  Spending  It! 

Despite  reduced  yields,  Ntibraska  farmers  will  have 
$21,056,337  MORE  from  their  planted  crops  than  they 
averaged  the  past  three  years. 

Besides,  they  have  $26,500,000  worth  of  corn  forage  and 
$12,000,000  worth  of  straw — crops  never  sold  in  past  years. 
In  addition,  they’ll  have  al)oiit  $95,000,000  worth  of  live 
stock.  Ami  .$27,000,000  worth  of  luitterfat,  poultry  and 
eggs. 

GO  AFTER  NEBRASKA 
BUSINESS— NOW! 

Manufacturers,  familiar  with  the  state’s  real  spending 
power,  are  going  after  sales,  hardi  They’re  using  more 
and  more  newspaper  advertising  space.  Checking  records 
show  that  Nebraska  newspaper  advertising  lineage  is 
increasing  rapidly. 

Nebraska  folks  HAVE  the  money  .  .  .  they  are  SPEND¬ 
ING  it  .  .  .  you  may  as  well  GET  YOUR  SH.VRE! 


These  Facts  Presented  by  the  Publishers  of 

NEBRASKA 
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. .  THE  GREATEST  C|;U 
WINNERS  IN  AMERICAN  SUNDitN 

KING  FEATURES  foK 

available  in^ 

Tabloid  Size 

When  you  examine  the  general  statement  of  how  comic  pages  have  bui!  " 
Sunday  circulations  to  find  the  actual  features  that  did  the  job,  and  are  still  doki 
it— then  it  becomes  almost  exclusively  the  story  of  King  Features  color  comics.  Kir 
Features  comic  pages,  and  the  renowned  comic  characters  they  present,  are  far  ar 
away  the  best-known;  they  have  won  the  widest,  most  enthusiastic  reader  followkj 
in  large  and  small  cities  alike;  King  comic  pages  are  now  as  always  the  most  viti 
circulation-making  elements  obtainable. 

King  Features  Syndicate  now  presents  these  pages  in  tabloid  size  for  SunA 
newspapers,  making  it  possible  for  tabloid  comic  sections  to  bring  their  reade' 
for  the  first  time  the  foremost  stars  of  the  comics.  In  addition,  there  are  eight  net 
pages,  specially  designed  for  tabloid  use— and  if  you  will  turn  to  the  list  you  wi’ 
recognize  that  every  one  of  the  new  pages  has  a  background  of  experience  ai 
success  in  appealing  to  readers.  No  experiments— but  tested  circulation  attractioni 
with  full  right  to  their  places  beside  the  veteran  stars. 

King  Features  comic  pages  in  tabloid  size  mean  a  new  high  for  the  circuit 
tion  appeal  of  any  tabloid  comic  section.  Write  or  wire  now  for  territory  and  tem' 
on  individual  pages  or  complete  sections. 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  Inc.,  in 


i 
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CFULATION 

^NEWSPAPERS 


nous  color  comic  pages 


BRINGING  UP 
FATHER 

by  George  McManus 

THIMBLE  THEATER, 
STARRING  POPEYE 
by  E.  C.  Segar 

SKIPPY 

by  Percy  Crosby 

TILLIE  THE  TOILER 

by  Russ  JVestover 

If 

MICKEY  MOUSE 

by  Walt  Disney 

POLLY  AND  HER 
PALS 

by  Cliff  Sterrett 

THE  KATZENJAM- 

DUMB  DORA 

JUST  KIDS 

LIHLE  ANNIE 

PETE  THE  TRAMP 

EHA  KEH 

MER  KIDS 

by  Bit  Dwyer 

by  Ad  Carter 

ROONEY 

by  C.  D.  Russell 

by  Paul  Robinson 

by  H.  H.  Knerr 

by  Brandon  Walsh 

\Ty 

' 

NEW  COLOR  PACES  specially  designed  for  tabloid  ust 


RADIO  PATROL 
by  Eddie  Sullivan  and 
Charlie  Schmidt 

As  a  daily  strip,  this  fascinating 
story  of  police  radio-car  adven¬ 
ture  has  scored  an  outstanding 
success. 

BRICK  BRADFORD 
by  William  Ritt  and 
Clarence  Gray 
The  fantastic  adventures  of  a 
young  American  castaway  in  a 
lost  world.  Followed  by  the  read¬ 
ers  of  more  than  100  papers  as  a 
daily  strip. 


TED  TOWERS. 
ANIMAL  MASTER 
by  Prank  Buck 

The  nationally  known  name  of 
Frank  Buck,  author  of  “Bring 
'Em  Back  Alive”,  assures  appeal 
for  this  thrilling  page  of  circus 
adventure. 

BETTY  BOOP 
by  Max  Fleischer 

The  delightful  queen  of  the  car¬ 
toon  movies,  favorite  of  fans 
from  coast  to  coast,  now  brings 
her  appeal  to  a  comic  page. 


CHIP  COLLINS 
by  Jack  Wilhelm 

\  winning  new  hero  in  an  exciting 
page  on  college  life  and  athletics,  with 
sparkling  romantic  interest  for  good 
measure. 


THE  KEWPIES 
by  Rose  O'Neill 

Back  again  for  a  tremendous 
public!  .All  .America  knows  and 
loves  Rose  O’Neill’s  Kewpies. 

BIG  SISTER 
by  Les  Forgrave 

As  a  daily  strip,  this  charming 
story  of  juvenile  adventure  has 
won  readers  for  over  350  papers. 


DONNIE 

by  Darrell  McClure 

.A  real  boy  created  by  the  artist  who 
draws  “Little  Annie  Rooney”  daily  strip. 


^JL  J.  \X  I  The  Greatest  Circulation 

tost  4t)th  wtr©©t,  N©W  York  combination  on  Earth 
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E  D  I 

AND  NOW  TO  BUSINESS 

L'XDKKDS  of  mandates  and  morals  will  It/ 
drawn  from  the  astounding — to  most  com¬ 
mentators — results  of  Tuesday’s  election. 
The  political  soothsaying  will  win.  if  number  of 
words  are  counted,  but  it  is  of  no  importance  if  it 
only  analyzes  the  results  in  the  terms  and  thoughts 
of  outworn  political  theories.  The  reastm  for  the 
unprecedented  endorsement  of  the  ruling  group 
probably  lies  in  the  conviction  of  the  voting  masses 
that  under  the  present  regime,  business  will  im¬ 
prove — or  else.  The  theory  that  the  Administra¬ 
tion's  "Santa  Claus  policy’’  was  the  controlling 
factor  places  a  baser  estimate  on  the  American 
character  than  the  most  cynical  domestic  or  foreign 
critic  has  yet  put  forward. 

With  this  new  vote  of  approval  from  the  nation, 
the  .Administration  can  move  with  surer  step  along 
lines  that  have  become  marked  since  midsummer. 
The  direction  is  conservative,  and  reassuring  to 
business  men  whose  minds  have  been  kept  on  their 
occupations  rather  than  upon  political  imaginings, 
forebodings,  and  regrets  for  an  economic  order  that 
is  dead  and  buried.  The  business  brigandage  that 
has  been  restrained  under  recent  legislation  is  not  the 
stuff  that  makes  Main  Street  prosperous,  and  it 
has  received  far  too  much  attention.  If  massed 
capital  has  to  earn  its  living  by  selling  phony  secur¬ 
ities,  over-expanding  plants,  perverting  the  tariff, 
and  the  like,  and  cannot  make  ends  meet  by  serving 
the  normal  needs  of  commerce  and  industry,  it  de¬ 
serves  the  fate  the  radicals  predict  for  it.  We  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  true.  Henry  Ford  and  others 
with  creative  and  not  predatory  minds  do  not  believe 
it  true.  Newspaper  publishers  and  editors,  from 
their  own  operations,  know  that  business  needs  no 
such  freedom  from  restraint  of  criminal  practices 
as  has  been  advocated  by  some  politico-economists. 

The  point  of  Tuesday’s  decision  seems  to  be  that 
people  want  to  go  ahead  under  the  Roosevelt  idea, 
with  myriad  individual  reservations.  They  want 
business  to  improve,  creating  new  opportunities  for 
employment,  new  income  to  defray  past  expenditures 
for  relief  and  to  end  the  necessity  for  further 
burdens.  With  the  campaign  disturbances  behind 
us,  and  the  definite  commitment  of  the  nation  to 
at  least  two  more  years  of  the  present  policies,  it 
would  seem  the  best  policy  for  business  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  forget  its  bellyaches,  and  get  to  work. 

Canadian  Government’s  attempt  to  force  a 
higher  price  for  newsprint  exported  to  the  U.  S.. 
by  jttmping  stumpage  rates,  is  fresh  proof  that 
a  primary  obligation  of  the  publishing  industry 
is  to  restore  our  newsprint  industry. 

A  SADIST  IN  BUSINESS 

HE  head  of  a  rather  important  retail  concern, 
doing  a  considerable  advertising  business 
in  its  city,  called  in  his  advertising  manager 
not  long  ago  and  dismissed  him  as  if  his  ten-year 
successful  connection  with  the  concern  entitled  him 
to  no  more  consideration  than  a  common  laborer. 
The  astonishing  complaint  was  that  the  advertising 
manager  had  failed  to  induce  the  editors  of  the  city 
to  suppress  a  scandalous  news  item  reflecting  on 
the  employer’s  personal  honor.  The  news  had 
broken  in  the  courts. 

The  argument  the  merchant  offered  was  that  he 
was  spending  “enough  money’’  in  the  local  news¬ 
papers  to  entitle  him  to  suppression  favors  on 
demand,  and  he  thought  the  advertising  manager 
had  not  been  sufficiently  alert  in  exacting  special 
favors. 

Such  stuffed-shirt  cowardice  is  not  so  often  en¬ 
countered  in  this  day  as  it  was  20  years  ago,  for 
there  is  a  better  and  more  general  understanding 
that  reliable  newspapers  cannot  be  bribed  with 
advertising,  or  anything  else,  to  censor  legitimate 
new's.  We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  editors  of 
the  city  in  which  this  sadistic  business  man  resides 
and  could  have  assured  him,  from  this  distance, 
that  his  advertising  manager  would  find  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  influence  any  one  of  them  to  suppress  that 
court  item.  The  net  result  of  his  conceit  and  brutal¬ 
ity  is  that  he  reveals  himself  as  a  business  incom¬ 
petent,  loses  the  services  of  a  talented  employe,  is 
loathed  by  all  who  know  the  story,  and  is  upset 
in  the  smirking  theory  that  he  is  a  privileged  char¬ 
acter  by  reason  of  advertising  patronage. 


A  iiiun  shall  be  as  an  hiding  place  from 
ihe  wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest 
.  .  .  as  the  shadow  of  a  rock  in  a  weary 

land.  Isaiah.  \X\11;  2. 

PICTURE  SELECTION 

ELECTKJX  decides  the  value  of  a  picture  page, 
even  to  greater  extent  than  that  of  a  page  of 
news  or  features,  because  pictures  come  in 
large  units  and  are  quickly  accepted  or  rejected. 
A  correspondent  of  Editor  &  Publisheji  com¬ 
mented  this  week  that  he  had  just  been  studying 
the  pictures  contained  in  two  pages  published  by 
two  newspapers  of  a  large  city  of  the  mid-West. 
There  were  28  in  all  and  of  the  number  13  were 
local,  seven  depicting  one  accident;  two  were  of  a 
hold-up:  ten  were  on  national  news:  three  were  on 
Hollywood  subjects,  and  three  concerned  European 
personalities.  It  is  asked  whether  this  is  a  good 
ration.  But  that  question  cannot  be  answered  with¬ 
out  the  pages  before  us. 

If  the  seven  accident  pictures  depicted  action,  so 
as  to  stir  the  emotions  of  the  reader  and  make  him 
think  of  safety,  if  the  local  pictures  were  important 
and  were  well  done,  if  the  other  news  subjects  were 
closely  related  to  major  news  events,  if  the  Holly¬ 
wood  subjects  were  attractive  and  not  mere  pub¬ 
licity,  then  the  ration  was  doubtless  good.  But  we 
can  conceive  of  a  picture  page  which  would  have 
little  to  do  with  news,  and  yet  might  shine  out  like 
a  new  dishpan  and  be  remembered  for  years. 

Pictures  are  not  necessarily  good  when  they  show 
horror,  sudden  death  or  property  destruction,  though 
the  facts  may  be  high  news.  The  editor  of  a  page 
of  pictures  is  in  a  class  by  himself  in  the  newspaper 
office.  He  must  keep  abreast  of  the  news,  no  doubt, 
but  he  can  toy  with  subjects  which,  because  of  sheer 
intrinsic  beauty  or  human  appeal,  are  also  valid 
copy,  perhaps  better  than  anything  in  the  news. 


American  Banker,  trade-paper  of  finance,  says 
to  the  1,691  editors  who  recently  declared  their 
local  communities  favored  government  operation 
of  banks,  that  if  this  happens  newspaper  free¬ 
dom  will  inevitably  be  taken  oz'er  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  also. 

A  NEW  BATTLEGROUND 

UGENE  MEYER,  publisher  of  H'ashington 
Post,  said  in  an  address  this  week :  “The 
Government  has  entered  into  direct  com- 
Iietition  with  the  daily  press.’’  His  reference  was 
to  the  action  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
in  giving  special  privileges  to  the  direct  by  mail 
interests,  as  heretofore  published  in  Editor  &  Plb- 
LisHER.  Mr.  Meyer  said:  “If  successful  in  any 
large  way,  the  new  postal  regulations  would 
naturally  reduce  the  legitimate  receipts  of  the  daily 
newspapers  of  .America,  and  thereby  weaken  their 
jKisition.  F’inancial  independence  is  an  indispensable 
requisite  to  editorial  freedom.” 

This,  of  course,  is  true.  But  it  is  something 
that  would  not  strongly  appeal  to  the  idealism  of 
Mr.  Farley.  To  him,  the  newspaper  is  something 
to  use  when  needed,  and  to  be  discarded  when  in 
the  way  of  personal  or  political  objectives 
The  new'  regulations  are  deliberately  designed 
to  aid  the  advertising  circular  and  the  “shopper” — 
at  the  expense  of  the  newspaper,  Mr.  Farley  will 
tell  you  he  is  trying  to  make  the  postoffice  “pay.” 
We  could  think  of  many  things  he  might  do  which 
would  give  the  postoffice  even  more  “business”  than 
this  alliance  with  advertising  circular  interests.  It 
might,  for  instance,  go  into  the  publishing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  business  itself,  and  deny  the  mails  to  all 
private  rivals.  That  would  be  extreme,  to  be  sure, 
but  not  much  more  confiscatory  in  principle  than 
to  give  a  preferential  rate  and  extraordinary  distri¬ 
bution  privileges  to  the  “shopping  news,”  which 
preys  on  the  legitimate  news  press  in  many  com¬ 
munities  of  this  country. 


I  A  L 

EYESIGHT  AN  ASSET 

HERE  would  the  newspaper  publisher  bt 
if  the  public  all  went  blind — or  half  blind? 
What  if  even  his  own  employes  were  all ' 
of  defective  vision? 

The  obvious  answer  is  that  existence  of  the  news¬ 
paper  depends  upon  sight.  Supremacy  of  the  printed 
page  over  other  media  of  communication  depends  in 
large  part  upon  the  advantages  of  sight  over  hearing. 
If  a  newspaper  is  hard  for  many  persons  to  read,  to 
that  extent  it  is  encouraging  such  competition  as 
radio.  If  a  newspaper’s  employes  work  under  con¬ 
tinuous  eyestrain,  to  that  extent  it  is  wasting  tht 
energy  and  ability  it  is  hiring.  This  has  been  proved 
by  the  work  of  distinguished  scientists  whose  state¬ 
ments  are  to  be  found  in  the  Equipment  Review  sec¬ 
tion  of  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week. 

As  regards  appearance  of  the  finished  newspaper, 
the  way  is  plain.  It  lies  in  use  of  more  legible 
types,  larger  types  (despite  editorial  groans  over  j 
necessary  omissions),  whiter  and  smoother  paper, 
with  good  black  ink  for  strong  contrasts. 

As  regards  efficient  lighting  in  newspaper  plants, 
the  principal  need  is  for  competent  technical  advice. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  room  has  dazzling  lights  may 
not  mean  proper  light  on  the  surfaces  where  men 
actually  work.  Illuminating  engineers  are  now 
available  in  principal  cities,  qualified  to  study  con¬ 
ditions  and  to  prescribe  the  size,  nature,  and  plac¬ 
ing  of  necessary  lights.  There  is  a  chance  here  for 
publishers  to  take  a  forward  step  which  coming 
years  will  make  routine  practice  for  all  kinds  of 
plants  where  eyesight  is  important. 


Business  in  most  industries  in  the  final  quarter 
of  1934  will  show  an  increased  dollar  volume, 
but  not  increased  profits,  say  125  business  edi¬ 
tors  interviewed  by  the  A.  P.  Judicious  adver¬ 
tising  might  even  yield  the  desirable  profits. 

GOVERNMENT  NEWS  SERVICE 

RANK  GEORGE,  writing  in  New  York 
Times,  tells  of  the  immensity  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  hand-out  system  as  it  now  oper¬ 
ates  in  Washington.  Here  are  some  of  the  facts 
cited  by  him:  More  than  1,000  current  news  and 
interpretative  statements  are  issued  daily  by  publi¬ 
city  men  employed  in  the  departments.  The  hand¬ 
outs  are  delivered  to  the  Washington  correspondents 
and  are  also  mailed  out  to  some  15,000  newspapers, 
magazines  and  other  publications.  The  Government 
publicity  men  also  use  radio,  the  cables  and  land 
wires,  using  some  leased  lines.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  leases  10,000  miles  of  wire.  It  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  have  thoroughly 
organized  news  and  editorial  staffs  engaged  in  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  information  related 
to  their  respective  fields.  Correspondents  are 
scattered  everywhere.  Practically  every  bureau, 
board  and  commission  in  Washington  has  a  press 
office.  The  total  number  of  writers  and  auxiliary 
personnel  is  not  stated,  nor  is  the  annual  cost  of 
such  Government  information  service.  The  latter 
must  be  several  millions,  annually. 


One  of  the  arguments  made  against  Upton 
Sinclair  in  the  California  canzHiss  {if  it  be  called 
a  canvass)  was  not  wholly  coni’incing :  “Sinclair, 
ivell,  after  all,  ivhat  docs  he  knoxo,  he  is  only 
a  Tcriter.” 

A  NEW  WORLD 

ILL  the  split  atom  throw  everyone  out  of 
work?  Has  a  cure  for  dread  cancer  been 
found?  Is  the  world  shrivelling  up  beneath 
our  feet?  How  cold  is  “absolutely  without  heat?” 
Is  there  an  undiscovered  planet?  Are  stratosphere 
flights  anything  more  than  interesting  stunts?  Will 
insects  conquer  man?  Why  isn’t  television  here? 
What  is  sleeping  sickness?  Will  the  use  of  gas  in 
the  next  war  destroy  humanity? 

A  thousand  such  exciting  questions  are  answered 
in  a  liook  issued  this  week.  The  Advance  of  Science, 
edited  by  Watson  Davis,  Director  of  Science  Ser¬ 
vice,  Washington,  and  published  by  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Co. 

The  newspaperman  who  absorbs  this  immense 
work  will  write  news  and  opinion  more  intelligently, 
and  to  some  its  revelations  will  open  the  portals  of 
a  new  world — the  modern  world  in  which  we  live. 


■f 


FISHING  EDITOR  “KNOWS 
HOW” 


PURELY  PERSONAL 


VICTOR  H.  HANSON,  publisher, 
Birmingham  Age-Herald  and 
News,  related  observations  on  his  re¬ 
cent  trip  to  Italy  last  week  at  the 
luncheon  of  the  Birmingham  Lions  Club. 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  publisher  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  addressed  the 
combined  service  clubs  of  Utica,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  31,  a  day  after  he  had  announced 
his  intention  of  sailing  for  Europe 
Xov.  10  for  a  six-week  tour  to  study 
business  and  economic  conditions  in  the 
old  world. 

A.  L.  Miller,  publisher.  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer-News,  discussed  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Michigan 
state  constitution  at  a  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Battle  Creek  Rotary  Club 
Oct.  29.  George  B.  Dolliver,  managing 
editor  of  the  Battle  Creek  Moon-Jour¬ 
nal,  was  program  chairman. 

J.  David  Stern,  publisher,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record,  Charles  A.  Tyler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  John 
C.  Martin,  Philadelphia  Evening  Led¬ 
ger  publisher,  and  Major  Robert  Mc- 


ing  Campaigns,”  before  the  students  of 
the  advertising  school  of  Nadine  Col- 

lege,  St.  Louis.  { 

Samuel  O.  Bennion,  general  man- 
ager.  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Speakers’  Bureau 
for  the  1934  fund  campaign  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Community  Chest. 

Dr.  Luther  A.  Harr,  treasurer  of 

the  Philadelphia  Record  and  economic  ' 

adviser  of  the  Record  and  New  York 

Post,  spoke  Nov.  4  at  the  Forum  of 

Adath  Jeshurun  Congregation,  on 

“Some  Current  Financial  Aspects 

the  New  Deal,”  and  on  Nov.  7  addres-  ^ 

sed  a  meeting  of  Philadelphia  public 

school  teachers  on 

manager, 

Marshall  Evening  Chronicle, 

has  been  named  to  a  Junior  Cham^r 
of  Commerce  committee  investigating 

the  advisability  of  resubmitting  a  pro-  Robert  F.  Paine,  Jr,,  son  of  Scripps* 
posed  gas  franchise  at  a  special  elec-  Howard  “Uncle  Bob”  Paine,  first  editor 
tion.  of  the  Chveland  Press,  proved  that  he 

W.  A.  Lauver,  of  the  Philadelphia  “knows  how”  recently.  Young  Bob  is 
Daily  News  has  been  named  vice-chair-  fishing  editor  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
man  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club  1934  Sun,  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper.  Fish- 
Minstrel  Show,  which  will  take  place  ing  off  San  Diego  bay,  he  landed  two 
on  Nov.  20th  at  the  Bellevue-Strat-  marlin  swordfish,  one  weighing  175 


Alone  and 
Unrivaled 


JLMITATION  may  be  the 
sincerest  flattery.  But  de¬ 
spair  of  imitation  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  tribute  to  supremacy. 

And  this  tribute  TARZAN — 
the  daily  strip  and  Sunday 
color  page  by  Edgar  Rice 
Burroughs — has  won. 

not  only 
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For  TARZAN  is 
alone  in  his  field  of  appeal, 
but  unchallenged.  He  lacks 
rivals  because  rivalry  so 
plainly  is  hopeless. 

The  nearly  300  newspapers 
which  publish  TARZAN  dot 
the  entire  globe.  Readers 
not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  in  sixteen  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  follow  his  adventures 
every  day.  He  is  the  whole 
world’s  hero.  Within  his  do¬ 
main  his  popularity  amounts 
to  monopoly. 

Corner  this  popularity  in  your 
city  by  publishing  TARZAN. 
Write  today  for  samples  and 
\for  terms  to 


FRANK  R.  KENT 

of  The  Baltimore  Sun 


His  Well  Known  Column 


THE  GREAT  GAME 
OF  POLITICS 


IS  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  AVAILABLE 
TO  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 


Write  or  wdre  for  price 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Henry  M.  McCLASKEY,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- J oumal  and  Times,  addressed 
Ae  Building  Congress  of  Louisville, 
Nov.  5. 

J.  H.  Hampton,  national  advertising 


United  Features 

MONTE  BOURJAILY 
General  Manager 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 


The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNiTT  TIMES  BUILDING  Charles  v.  Mcadam 

Chrirmra  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  Prerident 
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Deseret  News,  were  speakers  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Ogden,  L’tah,  Chanitier 
of  Commerce  during  tlie  past  week  in 
honor  of  Count  and  Countess  Luigi 
Di  San  Marzano,  Royal  Italian  Gen¬ 
eral  Consul  for  the  Rocky  Mountain 
states. 

Jack  Phelan  was  recently  added  to 
the  office  staff  of  the  Flushing  (N.  Y.) 
Journal. 

Howard  M.  Booth,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Worcester  i.  Mass. ) 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette,  and  son 
of  George  h'.  Booth,  the  publisher,  and 
Lincoln  W.  Stoddard,  of  the  Evening 
Gazette  copy  desk  staff,  son  of  Harry 
G.  Stoddard,  president  of  the  company, 
have  returned  front  several  weeks’  trip 
to  the  British  Isles  and  France. 

Neal  D.  Norris,  formerly  of  El  Cen¬ 
tro  (Cal.)  Valley  Press,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
Brawley  (Cal.)  News,  succeeding 
F.  Doran. 

Logan  .Anderson,  Jr.,  formerly  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Xews  advertising 
staff,  and  E.  H.  Crichton,  of  Sears- 
Roebuck  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  have  joined  the  AsheznUe 
(N.  C.)  Citizen  and  Times  advertising 
staff. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Silas  B.  RAGSDALE,  managing 
editor,  Gali<eston  Seies  and  T ribune, 
and  Mrs.  Ragsdale,  have  returned  from 
Corpus  Christi,  where  Mr.  Ragsdale 
was  a  member  of  the  official  party 
that  celebrated  opening  of  an  immense 
new  alkali  plant,  the  first  in  the  south. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

IncludiHff 

Fourth  Estate 
Newspaperdom  Journalist 


Titles  Fstenied.  HegLstereaBndCu»lenUCop>ri,:bteUby 
TH£  EDITOB  *  PUBLISHEB  CO..  INC. 
James  Wright  Brosni,  President  and  Publlsber 
Suite  ltd — Timet  Building — 42nd  Street  and 
Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Teleykenet; 

Biyant  9-2S5I.  2852.  3«54.  3955  and  2»sa 


BtimblUkeS  by  aileis  Forman  tis  18H4 


Marten  E.  Pew.  Hditor;  Artbur  T.  Bobb,  Manaaina 
BSUtr;  Warren  L.  Bassett.  Nan  Editor;  Bobert  8. 
Mann.  Auociato  Editor  ;  John  W.  Perry,  reature  Editor. 


Cbarlaa  B.  Otooistt.  Buaimst  and  Adnrtiting  Man¬ 
ager;  James  Wrlgbt  Brown.  Jr.,  fierrire  Manager ; 
wort*  H.  Strate.  Cirentatum  Manager;  8.  L.  Dare, 
McMahon. 


ClasaigeJ  Manager:  Ellaabeth 


Caekier. 


London  Offlee;  e/o  The  Cazton  Siagazlne,  Grand 
Buildings.  Trafalgar  Sq..  W.  C.  2.  Allan  Dela- 
fons.  Manager.  Paris,  France,  Offlee;  T8  me  dee  Petite 
Cbampe,  8ydney  B.  Clarke,  Manager.  Paris  Editor; 
George  Langelaan,  I  Bue  Jules  Oumlen.  Tokyo 
Correspondent.  Clsrenee  A.  Dtrles,  c/o  Japan  Adrer- 
tlser.  Wtshlngtoo  Correspondent;  George  H.  Man¬ 
ning,  National  Preee  Club  Building.  Chicago  Offlee; 
fll  London  Onaranta*  and  Arrident  Building.  S60 
North  Miehigon  Aoonua,  George  Brandenburg,  Cor- 
rospendent;  Pteifle  Coast  Bepresentatlres ;  Editorial; 
Earl  Burke,  it  Si  Jones  Street,  8an  Francisco,  and 
Kan  Taylor.  JtlS  North  Hobart  Soul.,  Los  Angeles. 
Adrortlsing;  FengerHall  Co..  Ltd.,  8an  Frsnciico, 
tSS  Montgomerg  Street;  Los  Angeles,  iJJl  8. 
Broadicag ;  Beattie,  tOOi  Second  Arenue. 
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.\rthur  Sears  Henning,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  VV’ashington  correspondent  and 
head  of  the  capital  bureau,  has  renew^ 
his  weekly  "Capitol  Comment”  radio 
program  every  Sunday  evening  oyer 
VVGN,  Tribune  station.  Mr.  Henning 
was  in  Chicago  this  week,  following 
a  nation-wide  tour  in  connection  with 
the  election.  Starting  Nov.  11,  his 
talks  will  be  heard  from  Mr.  Henning’s 
private  office  in  Washington. 

Thomas  F.  Healey,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  Washington  bureau,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  Whaley-Eaton  financial  ser¬ 
vice  as  its  London  representative,  re¬ 
placing  Ben  Raleigh,  former  Philadel¬ 
phia  newspaperman,  who  has  returned 
to  the  Whaley-Eaton  Washington  of¬ 
fice. 

Cal  S.  Hirsh,  drama  and  automobile 
editor  of  the  North  China  Daih  News, 
Shanghai,  visited  friends  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  in  October  and  sailed  Nov.  1  for 
China,  where  he  has  spent  the  last  14 
years  in  newspaper  work. 

Jack  Kintzi,  formerly  of  the  Port 
Arthur  (Tex.)  News,  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee- 
News. 

William  A.  Marsh,  Jr.,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher,  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger, 
recently  elected  to  the  post  of  com¬ 
mander  of  George  Imhof  Post,  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion,  was  sworn  in  Nov.  1. 

Bob  Kennedy,  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
won  first  prize  in  the  final  golf  match 
of  the  Newspapermen’s  Golf  -Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  Commonwealth  County  Club 
recently.  Ed  O’Leary  of  the  Herald 
won  in  Class  B. 

Leo  Daugherty,  feature  writer, 
Youngstown  (O.)  Telegram,  has  re¬ 
turned  after  a  30-day  tour  of  Mahon¬ 
ing  County  by  means  of  mule  and 
surrey.  During  the  trip  he  wrote  daily 
features  on  the  “forgotten  man"  and 
the  philosophy  of  the  cross-roads. 

John  I.  Long,  associate  editor,  Mis¬ 
souri  Valley  (la.)  Daily  Titnes-News 
and  president  of  the  Lincoln  Highway 
Bureau,  has  received  notification  of  his 
appointment  to  the  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  national  rivers  and  harbors 
congress. 

Phil  Locke,  police  reporter,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Daily  News,  is  on  a  six-week 
vacation  during  which  he  will  visit  Day- 
ton,  O.,  Boston  and  New  York.  He 
will  visit  his  parents  in  Dayton,  where 
his  father,  Walter  Locke,  is  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  James  M.  Cox 
newspaper  group. 

Arthur  Peavy,  court  house  reporter. 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  has  returned  to 
his  beat  after  several  days’  absence 
with  an  infected  foot. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Imcrnatlofiil  Yoar  Book  Number — Containing  circu- 
tatlona,  adTertitlng  rates.  Newt  and  Feature  Ber- 
rices.  Names  of  Editors.  Publishers,  end  Depart* 
mental  Executires  of  more  than  3.000  newspapers  of 
United  States  and  Canadia  with  basic  data  of  leading 
pewspwrs  of  the  World — last  Saturday  in  January — 
**A.N.P.A.'*  numbers  last  two  Saturdays  in  Aprils 
Adrertising  Conrentlon  number  first  Saturday  in  June~ 
Adrertising  linage  records  in  March  and  August — 
Newspaper  rates  and  circulations  in  January  and  July — 
ICa^et  Guide  containing  standardised  merchandising 
and  marketing  data  on  1.400  newspaper  markets 
third  Saturday  in  November — 
sue  of  type  page  8%  x  13  inches — 108  agate  lines 
(I3H  ems)  on  four  columns — total  of  673  agate 
tines  to  the  page — 

Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper  field — 
Display  adrertising  rates:  transient.  T5c.  per  agate 
line,  or  series  of  insertions  as  follows 
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NK 
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Total  DIs- 
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JUM  30,  1034 . 
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JAMES  -A.  LANGTON,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Salt  Lake  City  Dese¬ 
ret  News,  started  newspaper  work  in 
1922  after  a  suc- 


the  Orient.  This  is  his  third  trip  it 
three  winters  on  the  same  steamer  tt| 
the  Orient. 


James  A.  Langton 


cessful  career  in 
the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation  during 
which  he  served 
as  a  professor  of 
English  and  su¬ 
perintendent  o  f 
school  districts  in 
both  Idaho  and 
Utah.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the 
Cornell  Universi¬ 
ty  of  New  York 
and  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah. 
M  r.  Langton 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Cecil  M.  JONES,  formerly  nigh, 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  bureau,  .Asso. 
dated  Press,  has  been  appointed  photo 
editor. 

Willis  Young,  former  assistant  niglj 
city  editor  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Stait 
Journal,  has  joined  the  Lincoln  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

Jack  Bates,  formerly  city  editor  oi 
the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  und  Randj 
Fort,  formerly  a  reporter  on  the  Maco% 
(Ga.)  Telegraph,  have  joined  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Atlanta  bureau. 


The  linsle  eolamn  fotty-two  line  rate  maker  card  at 
a  eoit  of  SIS  per  week  eami  a«  low  a  rate  on  a 
S2-tlme  baili  aa  any  other  acfaedule,  namely.  SISS 
per  paae:  tSS  half  pace;  tSS  quarter  paie. 
Claitifled  ratea;  TSe.  per  acate  line  one  time;  Stc. 
per  aaate  line  four  timea. 

Sttnatlooa  wanted;  Ste.  per  atate  Una  oos  time: 
4  Sc.  per  acate  Una  three  timea  (count  aU  worda  to 
the  Una). 

Subaerlptlon  ratee;  By  mall  payable  In  adranca 
United  Statea  and  laland  Poaaeaalona  S4  por  year; 
Canada  t4.St:  Forolin  tS. 

Chartar  Member  ot  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cliculatloni 
with  an  areraie  eertifled  "A.B.C."  at  followa: 


was  born  in  Cache  Valley,  Utah,  in 
1868,  the  son  of  a  man  who  was  one  of 
the  first  two  settlers  of  that  region.  His 
first  position  with  the  News  was  as 
associate  editor  and  on  one  or  two  oc¬ 
casions  he  has  served  the  paper  as  act¬ 
ing  editor. 

Mr.  Langton  has  two  hobbies:  read¬ 
ing — especially  in  social  and  political 
philosophy — and  the  teaching  of  a  class 
of  young  people  attending  the  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  In  politics  he  is  a  staunch  Demo¬ 
crat  and  is  in  great  demand  as  a  speak¬ 
er  during  the  election  campaigns  of  his 
party.  He  has  been  in  every  political 
campaign  in  Utah  and  Idaho  for  the 
past  four  decades.  Early  last  year 
Governor  Henry  H.  Blo^  of  Utah 
selected  Mr.  Langton  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  Langton  has  a  wife  and  two  mar¬ 
ried  daughters. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

ARTHUR  KAUFMAN,  federal  count 
reporter  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.)j 
Ledger,  to  Miss  Beatrice  Gould  of  Bay.! 
onne,  N.  J.,  recently. 

Richarcl  Wilson,  city  editor,  Mary 
nette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star,  to  Miss  ;^tai 
McCoy,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  Nov.  3. 


Miss  Helen  B.  Hamill,  artist  on  thej 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  £w-. 
ning  Gazette,  to  Walter  Cashman  oij 
Provincetown,  Mass.,  at  Rindge,  N.  H 
Oct.  27. 


Shannon  Cormack  of  the  Boston 
Record  is  in  Miami  for  a  winter  va¬ 
cation 

Paul  Tiblier,  sports  editor  of  the 
Biloxi-Gulfport  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald, 
for  eight  years,  resigned  to  cover  city 
news  and  sports  for  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion  Ledger.  Clinton  Black- 
well,  who  has  been  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald,  was  named  sports 
editor. 

Kathleen  McLaughlin,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  women’s  editor,  has  return^  from 
a  vacation  in  New  York  City. 

Ed  Camp,  known  to  thousands  of 
sports  fans  over  the  South  as  “Old 
Timer,”  from  his  stories  carried  in  the 
Atlanta  Journal  under  that  nom  de 
plume,  was  guest  of  honor  in  Birming¬ 
ham  recently  at  a  special  dinner  given 
him  by  his  associates.  The  occasion 
was  his  twenty-fifth  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary. 

John  L.  Bowen,  recently  late  night 
desk  man  in  the  New  York  office  of 
Universal  Service,  has  joined  the  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  Star-Eagle  copy  desk. 

Henry  Sunderland,  Butte,  Mont., 
newspaperman,  has  joined  the  Salt  Lake 
Telegram  staff  as  a  re-write  man. 

William  Pinkerton,  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald,  Sunday  magazine  editor, 
has  left  for  Los  Angeles,  for  his  an¬ 
nual  two-week  vacation. 

Cecil  Goldbeck,  who  used  to  write 
for  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  has 


Harry  Chames,  of  the  Boston  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Advertiser  classified  depart¬ 
ment,  to  Miss  Sophia  Marshard  olj 
Roxbury,  at  Brookline,  last  week. 

Harold  E.  Moore,  assistant  state  edi¬ 
tor,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  to 
Miss  Anna  Mable  Emerson,  Nov.  5,- 
at  Utica. 


now  opened  offices  at  501  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  where  he  acts  as  a 
general  literary  agent,  and  particularly 
welcomes  manuscripts  from  newspaper¬ 
men  and  women. 

Mark  Ogden,  sports  editor  of  the 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  has  returned 
from  a  vacation  in  New  Orleans,  La. 

James  Chandler,  Jr.,  has  left  the 
Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  News.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years,  he  has  covered  federal  court 
and  schools  in  Dayton. 

Roger  Irwin,  Ontario  legislature  re¬ 
porter  for  Toronto  Globe,  has  been 
appointed  secretary  to  Hon.  David 
Croll,  Minister  of  Welfare  and  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Affairs,  succeeding  David  Con- 
nory,  former  Border  Cities  Star  re¬ 
porter,  who  resigned  to  take  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  Windsor,  Ont.,  advertising 
firm. 

Don  McLeod  has  returned  to  the 
copy  desk  of  the  sports  department 
of  the  Portland  Morning  Oregonian, 
after  a  turn  at  publicity  work  in  Port¬ 
land. 

Frank  M.  Boyce,  Jr.,  city  editor. 
Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch, 
has  returned  to  his  desk  after  a  three- 
week  illness.  A.  Bruce  Cook,  his  as¬ 
sistant,  was  acting  city  editor  during 
his  absence.  Albert  Boyle,  telegraph 
editor,  was  acting  city  editor  and  Hor¬ 
ace  Tani,  reporter,  sat  in  on  the  'tele¬ 
graph  desk. 

George  Scheuer,  state  editor.  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  News  Times,  and  Hal- 
four  Houser,  of  the  South  Bend  Tri¬ 
bune,  were  judges  at  the  municipal 
Hallowe’en  frolic  at  Lakeville,  Ind. 

Ray  Daniell  of  the  New  York  Times 
is  spending  two  weeks  at  Miami  Beach, 
Fla. 

Sara  Ellen  Davidge,  society  editor, 
Gah'eston  Tribune,  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  tne  Moody  Qub 
Players,  which  is  giving  a  series  of 
dramatic  productions  in  the  Galveston 
Little  Theatre  this  winter. 

Jack  D.  Webb,  news  editor  of  the 
Newark  Ledger,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  Newark  Evening  News  copy  desk. 

Irving  Vaughan,  baseball  writer  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  Nov.  1,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Vaughan,  on  the  Chichibu  Maru  for 


John  Alden,  advertising  manage, 
Salamanca  (N.  Y.)  Republican  Preu, 
to  Miss  Irene  France  of  Athens,  0, 
at  Athens.  Oct.  15. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Youngstown  (o.)  vindicator 

5-page  section  Oct.  24  on  fall  fi- 
.<hions  for  men. 

Bowling  Green  (Ky.)  Park  Cit) 
Daily  News,  50  pages,  tabloid  sizt, 
four  sections.  Souvenir  Edition,  featur¬ 
ing  Bowling  Green  as  “The  Gatewa; 
to  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park.” 

Taylorville  (Ill.)  Breeze-Courier, 
special  Harvest  Festival  edition,  II 
pages,  published  recently  in  a  two-mi- 
chine  shop. 

, Litchfield  (Ill.)  News-Heredd,  4 
pages,  for  Sternecks,  a  ready-to-wear 
ladies’  clothing  store,  advertising  their 
Silver  Armiversary  Celebration. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Nov.  2, 
12-page  advertised  a  St.  Louis  Day 
sale  by  the  Famous-Barr  department 
store. 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  Oct.  30, 
24-page  semi-annual  Farm  Edition,  tab¬ 
loid  form. 

Kansas  City  Star,  Nov.  4,  a  8-pagt 
advertising  section  devoted  a  tweidaj 
sale  of  the  Katz  drug  stores  in  Kansas 
City.  The  two  outside  pages  wert 
printed  in  black  and  red. 

Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News 
“Greensboro  Days”  edition,  28  pages, 
Nov.  1. 

Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Times,  Oct 
28,  Industrial  Edition  in  celebration  of 
opening  of  mammoth  chemical  plant; 
96  pages. 

Grant’s  Past  (Ore.)  Bulletin,  Red¬ 
wood  Empire  Association  convention 
edition,  32-page  tabloid  supplement, 
Oct.  12. 


ASSOCIATIONS  i 

TWO  hundred  and  fifty  delegates  j 
from  40  schools  registered  for  the 
11th  annual  convention  of  the  Centwi 
California  Scholastic  Press  Asp 
aATioN  held  at  Stanford  UniversitJ 
Nov.  3.  The  principal  speaker  at  the 
banquet  was  Philip  Sinnott,  western 
bureau  manager  of  the  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association.  The  Central  Odi- 
fornia  Association  of  Journalism  Ad¬ 
visers  held  its  semi  annual  meeting  in 
conjunction  with  the  student  editcKs' 
meeting. 
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Nationally  Sold  Electrical  Goods 
Achieve  ^%ive  Wire^^  Sales  in  This 

PENNSYLVANIA 

— O  ROUP-MARKE  T— 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

lines 

lines 

tBcRver  Falls  News  Tribune . 

..(E)  8,375 

.04 

.04 

*Cbester  Times . 

.  .(E)  21,180 

.09 

.08 

*ConnellsTille  Courier . 

..(E)  6,306 

.05 

.05 

fCreensburi  ReTiew-Tribune(ME)  11,447 

.06 

.06 

tHasleton  Plain  Speaker. . . . 

fHuleton  SUndard-Scntinel. 

.08 

.07 

fLebanon  News-Times . 

..(E)  11,062 

.05 

.05 

'Scranton  Times . 

.  .(E)  50,817 

.15 

.14 

’Sharon  Herald . 

..(E)  6,771 

.04 

.04 

’Washington  Observer  and 

Reporter . 

(ME)  15,782 

.06 

.06 

’Westchester  Local  News _ 

..(E)  10,092 

.05 

.05 

’Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader 

...(E)  28,753 

.08 

.08 

fYork  Dispatch . 

.  .(E)  20,759 

.07 

.07 

*A.  B.  C.  PubHshert’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1934. 
tPubliahera’  Affidavit,  Oct.  1,  1934. 


With  electric  power  indices  showing  an  improvement  of 
nearly  3^  per  cent  for  last  week  in  October  over  same  1933 
period,  in  the  Pennsylvania  area — this  section  obviously  is 
having  its  share  in  the  e.xpanding  national  sales  of  electrical 
appliances. 

For  a  large  part  of  this  increased  electric  power  consumption 
is  represented  by  domestic  users  who  in  addition  to  heat 
and  light,  employ  millions  of  watts  for  every  known  elec¬ 
trical  device  that  is  nationally  sold — from  hair  curlers  to 
sun  lamps. 

A  prime  sales  field  is  here  offered  in  this  prosperous  group- 
market  entirely  inside  the  borders  of  the  Keystone  State. 

It  is  a  combination  of  the  12  populous  trade  areas  as  named, 
which  feed  the  13  important  Keystone  cities  listed.  This 
total  forms  in  itself  one  of  the  nation’s  major  sales  markets. 

Its  nearly  3,000,000  people  bought  approximately  $2,500,000 
worth  of  electrical  goods  in  1930.  And  its  approximately 
175,000  meter  total  of  all  users  is  supplied  by  electrical 
necessities  and  luxuries  from  nearly  150  electrical  store 
outlets  today. 

The  electrical  supply  business  finds  this  group-market  an 
effective  “try-out”  market  for  all  new  nationally  sold 
articles — as  well  as  a  steady  and  growing  outlet  for  estab¬ 
lished  electrical  merchandise. 

Linage  in  the  13  leading  papers — here  named — of  this  com¬ 
bined  trade  field,  is  recommended  as  the  most  satisfactory 
method  to  “electrify”  profits  in  this  group-market.  “Ask 
any  National  Advertiser”  why — or  get  in  touch  with  these 
papers,  for  latest  trade  facts  and  figures. 
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BUYS  NEW  CAMERA  TO 
ESCAPE  PENALTY 

Newark  Man  Faced  Possible  Years 
in  Prison  and  $1,000  Fine 
Under  New  News¬ 
paper  Law 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Nov.  5 — A  demol¬ 
ished  Speed-Graphic  news  camera,  the 
property  of  Andrew  G.  DeNarie,  chief 


Cameraman  DeNarie  contemplates  the 
wreckage. 

staff  photographer  of  tlie  Newark 
Ledger,  was  Exhibit  A  in  Police  Judge 
Carl  J.  Duveneck’s  court  today  when 
Edward  Jacobson,  real  estate  operator, 
of  56  Bock  avenue,  was  given  a  sus¬ 
pended  sentence  on  a  “guilty”  plea  to 
a  disorderly  conduct  charge. 

The  previous  Friday  Jacobson  had 
smashed  DeNarie’s  camera  as  the  pho¬ 
tographer  was  about  to  take  a  picture 
of  Jacobson's  sister,  complainant  in  a 
divorce  action. 

DeNarie’s  complaint  in  the  case,  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  the  first  test  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  new  “press  protection”  law,  which 
makes  an  interferer  with  a  reporter  or 
photographer  liable  to  a  maximum 
penalty  of  three  years  in  jail  and  a 
$1,000  fine,  was  dropped  after  Jacob¬ 
son  presented  a  check  for  $175  to  pay 
for  a  new  camera. 

Jacobson  spent  eight  hours  in  a  head¬ 
quarters  cell,  but  his  assault  failed  of 
its  objective,  for  DeNarie  was  able  to 
salvage  the  photographic  plate. 

The  New  Jersey  supplement  to  the 
crimes  act  reads : 

■■.\ny  person  or  persons  who  shall  in¬ 
terfere  with,  strike,  beat,  wound  or  as¬ 
sault  any  news  photographer  or  news 
reporter,  while  such  news  photographer 
or  reporter  is  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  or  her  occupation,  shall  be  found 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.” 

Oddly  enough,  the  measure,  which 
was  first  actively  sponsored  and  urged 
by  the  Ledger,  became  first  applicable 
to  a  member  of  that  newspaper’s  staff. 


$100,000  DAMAGE  SUIT  FILED 

suit  for  $100,000  damages  was  filed 
against  the  Neze  York  Daily  Mirror 
and  Michael  Lynch  in  Manhattan  Su¬ 
preme  Court  this  week  by  Mrs.  Mildred 
Kennedy,  the  widow  of  Edward  Ken¬ 
nedy.  She  charged  that  Lynch,  a 
watchman  and  guard  employed  by  the 
Mirror,  shot  her  husband  while  he  was 
lawfully  on  that  newspaper’s  premises 
on  Feb.  3,  1931.  The  wound  proved 
fatal.  Counsel  for  the  Mirror  made 
a  general  denial. 


BOMBER’S  TERM  UPHELD 

Henry  A.  Use,  who  attempted  to  bomb 
the  plant  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  in  1930,  was  balked 
in  his  effort  to  escape  a  50-year  sen¬ 
tence  accumulation  in  San  Quentin 
Prison,  California,  when  Superior  Judge 
Butler,  sitting  in  San  Rafael,  Marin 
County,  deni^  his  application  Nov.  2 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Use  has 
been  in  prison  since  February,  1931. 


FORMER  EMPLOYE  LOSES 


Birmingham  Man  Sought  $2,999  Be- 
cauBO  He  Wa*  Diicharged 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Nov.  7 — In  a 
$2,999  damage  suit  brought  against  the 
Birmingham  Post  by  M.  A.  Foster,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  cashier,  an  instructed  ver¬ 
dict  in  favor  of  the  defendant  was  ren¬ 
dered  Wednesday  by  a  jury  in  circuit 
court.  Mr.  Foster  claimed  that  he  was 
discharged  after  he  took  up  a  contro¬ 
versy  on  hours  and  wages  with  a  local 
National  Recovery  Administration  offi¬ 
cial. 

The  instructed  verdict  against  the 
plaintiff  came  after  Mr.  Foster  had 
testified  that  he  was  transferred  from 
the  paper’s  criculation  department  to 
the  cashier’s  department  and  his  wages 
were  cut  from  $20.25  to  $14.50  on  a 
40-hour  week  basis.  However,  he  was 
paid  overtime  wages  for  12  hours  more 
work  a  w’eek,  bringing  his  weekly  salary 
to  $21.10,  he  said. 

On  cross  examination  Mr.  Foster  said 
he  had  had  difficulties  with  a  fellow- 
employe  but  denied  that  he  had  been 
“disagreeable”  in  dealing  with  a  paper 
salesman.  The  defense  contended  that 
Mr.  Foster  was  discharged  for  incom¬ 
petence. 


RADIO  MAKERS  PLAN 
COOPERATIVE  DRIVE 


Manufacturers  Appoint  J.  Walter 
Thompson  to  Handle  Campaign 
Telling  Public  of  Great 
Technical  Advances 


New 


APPOINTED  POSTMASTER 

The  appointment  of  Mrs.  Nora  Law¬ 
rence  Smith,  managing  editor  of  the 
Ashburn  IViregrass  Farmer,  as  post¬ 
master  of  Ashburn  is  among  the  in¬ 
teresting  announcements  from  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  country  newspapers  in 
Georgia.  Another  is  that  C.  E.  Jones, 
retired  U.  S.  Na\-y  man,  has  pur^ased 
an  interest  in  the  Bamesvtlle  Netvs 
Gazette  and  will  be  in  active  charge, 
succeeding  B.  H.  Hardy,  editor,  who 
recently  suffered  a  fractured  vertebra 
in  an  automobile  accident.  Hardy  be¬ 
comes  associate  editor.  Cordele  Crisp 
County  Nezvs  is  a  new  weekly,  with 
Lon  Burton  as  editor  and  J.  R.  Ham  as 
business  manager.  Ernest  Camp,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Monroe  Walton 
Tribune,  has  annoimced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  his  sons,  Ernest  Camp.  Jr.,  as 
assexiate  editor,  and  Sanders  (Tamp  as 
business  manager. 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Nov.  5 — The  Radio  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  representing  im¬ 
portant  manufacturers  of  radio  receiv¬ 
ing  sets  and  parts  in  the  United  States, 
has  appointed  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  to  direct  a  nation-wide  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  interest  of  the  radio  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole.  No  details  as  to  cam¬ 
paign  plans  or  appropriation  were  re¬ 
vealed  here  today  and  it  was  said  that 
such  details  have  not  yet  been  definitely 
decided  upon. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  proposed 
campaign,  according  to  a  statement  from 
the  manufacturers’  association  board  of 
directors,  will  be  to  inform  the  public 
of  the  tremendous  strides  which  have 
been  made  in  radio  reception  in  recent 
years,  culminating  in  the  current  “all¬ 
wave”  receivers. 

The  decision  to  launch  an  advertising 
drive  is  in  line  with  the  directors’  con¬ 
sideration  of  co-operative  advertising 
programs,  which  first  took  form  several 
months  ago  with  the  Radio  Wholesalers’ 
-Association’s  presentation  of  a  “five- 
point  plan.”  This  plan,  designed  to 


stimulate  the  radio  industry,  is  somtl  Adi 
what  broader  in  scope  than  the  one  nov|-— — 
adopted,  and  has  been  taken  under  ad-ipi  i 
visement  by  the  manufacturers’  assodt^  ‘ 
ation  as  the  basis  for  the  present  under-  !  JOl 
taking. 

“Allwave  reception  as  developed  ij 
current  model  receivers,”  the  directors 
point  out,  “represents  the  first  revolu- 
tionary  change  in  home  radio  reception 
since  the  transition  from  battery  oper¬ 
ated  sets  to  house  current  sets  in  1927. 

Just  as  that  change  made  obsolete  all 
sets  built  before  1927,  so  the  curr« 
allwave  set  relegates  to  history  receh- 
ers  whose  limits  are  only  the  regular 
broadcast  band.” 


SET  WEITZMAN  TRIAL 

Irving  Weitzman,  Chicago  baker,  i 
go  on  trial  Dec.  17  for  the  murder 
Eli  Daiches,  president  of  the  Thon 
M.  Bowers  Advertising  Agency, 
cago.  When  Judge  Walter  F.  Steff^ 
set  the  trial  date,  it  was  revealed 
Walter  Murphy,  indicted  with  Weit 
man.  Jack  London  and  Arthur  Emblo 
will  be  a  state’s  witness.  Murphy 
reported  to  have  confessed  to  being  tli| 
driver  of  the  car  used  by  the  killenj 
on  March  3  last  when  Daiches  was? 
shot  to  death  in  his  automobile.  * 


“SPECIAL”  APPOINTED  in  pe 

The  Vallejo  (Cal.)  Ez'ening  Newshu  the  pi 
named  the  Fenger-Hall  Company,  Ltd i  as  be; 


national  advertising  representative. 
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THAIN  HEADS  TICKET 

Richard  G.  Thain,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  whole¬ 
sale,  has  been  nominated  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Chicago  Federated  Adver¬ 
tising  Club.  The  election  will  be  held 
Dec.  6.  Other  nominations  are:  L.  L. 
Weld,  Mitchell-Faust  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  first  vice-president ;  W.  J.  Byrnes, 
Chicago  Tribune,  second  vice-president; 
Mercies  Hurst,  Commonwealth  Edison 
Company,  third  vice-president;  Chester 
L.  Price.  City  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  secretary;  G.  D.  Crain, 
Jr.,  Adz’ertising  Age,  treasurer.  W. 
Frank  McClure,  Carroll  Dean  Murphy, 
Inc.,  who  has  served  as  president  since 
the  club  was  organized  last  .April,  re¬ 
ports  the  membership  has  passed  the  600 
mark. 
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281,294 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
j  (Morning  and  Evening  issues) 
i  for  the  month  of 


OCTOBER,  1934 


This  represents  A  GAIN  OF 
10,551  OVER  OCTOBER,  1933 
.  .  .  The  Sunday  Sun  circulation 
averaged  188,779  per  Sunday  (or 
October,  1934 — a  gain  of  9,536 
over  October,  1933. 
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Gardner-Greiet  Name, 
Be  with  Office*  in 
Other  Cities 


E.  H.  Gkiest 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
CHiCAiio,  Nov.  6 — E.  Harold  Greist, 
who  recently  established  a  new  general 
advertising  agency  liere,  announced 

_  today  he  had  af- 

hliated  with  the 
Gardner  Adver- 
t  i  s  i  n  g  Company 
of  New  York, 
St.  Louis  and 
Louisville, 
the  new  agency 
to  be  known  as 
the  Gardner- 
Greist  Company. 
The  local  office 
will  continue  at 
135  South  LaSalle 
St. 

Neither  com¬ 
pany  is  making 
.  any  announcement  concerning  changes 
m  personnel.  It  is  assumed  that  for 
what  the  present,  at  least,  each  will  operate 
Lt4'.  as  before.  Mr.  Greist,  who  was  form¬ 
erly  senior  service  member  of  the  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Uurstine  &  Osborn 
agency’s  Chicago  office,  said  that  the 
new  arpngement  puts  his  agency  in 
a  position  to  service  large  accounts 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Gardner  agency  offices 
in  New  York,  St.  Louis  and  Louisville, 
with  affiliated  offices  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Los  -Xngeles,  Portland  and  Seat¬ 
tle.  There  is  an  arrangement  relative 
to  servicing  accounts  of  both  compa¬ 
nies  through  various  branch  offices. 

Mr.  Gardner  e.xpressed  his  pleasure 
regarding  the  new  arrangement,  stating : 
“For  a  long  time  we  liave  wanted  an 
office  in  Cliicago,  and  our  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Mr.  Greist  gives  us  a  fine 
organization  in  this  city,  from  which 
we  can  better  service  accounts  in  near¬ 
by  territory.” 

E.  &  P.  DISPLAY  MOVES  ON 


Newspaper  Promotion  Exhibits  to  Be 
Shown  Next  at  Babson  Institute 

The  display  of  winning  entries  in 
the  1934  Editor  &  Publishkr  news¬ 
paper  promotion  contest,  which  was 
exhibited  this  week  at  the  15th  annual 
convention  of  the  First  District,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America,  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  will  lie  shown  at 
Babson  Institute,  Babson  Park,  Mass., 
beginning  about  Nov.  16.  The  showing 
will  be  in  the  Lyon  Building,  on  the 
Babson  Institute  campus,  and  any  New 
England  newspapermen  or  advertising 
men  who  are  interested  will  lie  wel¬ 
comed.  according  to  B.  R.  Canfield, 
director  of  the  Institute's  sales  and  ad- 
ivertising  department. 

OLD  GOLD  SPECIAL  OFFER 

k  special  offer  of  Rex  lighters  with 
Old  Gold  cigarettes  is  expected  to  be 
nude  soon  by  P.  Lorillard  Company, 
following  a  code  ruling  which  ivermits 
sech  combination  offers  so  long  as  the 
price  covers  the  fixed  price  for  the 
tobacco  pnxluct  and  a  reasonable  allow- 
ince  for  the  other  article. 

EXTRA  WORK  FOR  540,000 

Retail  stores  of  the  country  will  em¬ 
ploy  187,0(K)  extra  workers  in  Novem- 
f,  Md  a  total  of  540,000  extra  work- 
j  in  December  to  handle  holiday 
jtwsiness,  according  to  a  survey  made  by 
jtbc  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa- 
ilm  P^y  "til  amount  to  $30,- 

I  MO, 000  or  more,  it  was  estimated. 


FREY  CASE  DISMISSED 

Two  Chicago  men  on  trial  for  at¬ 
tempting  to  extort  $2,000  from  Charles 
'D’aniel  Frey,  president  of  the  Chicago 
advertising  agency  bearing  his  name, 
were  freed  this  week  by  Federal  Judge 
Charles  S.  Woodward  on  the  ground 
that  the  government  had  failed  to 
prove  guilt.  Mr.  F'rey  had  previously 
received  a  note,  demanding  $2,000  and 
the  government’s  case  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  defendants  was 
sitting  on  a  newstand  when  the  adver¬ 
tising  executive  dropped  a  dummy  pack¬ 
age  behind  it,  and  the  other  defendant 
appeared  a  short  time  later  and  picked 
up  the  package. 

MRS.  ROOSEVELT  BROADCASTS 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  will  dis¬ 
cuss  trends  in  education  in  a  series  of 
15-minute  broadcasts  each  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning,  beginning  Nov.  11.  The  series  is 
sponsored  by  the  typiewriter  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  through  the  Typewriter 
F'ducational  Research  Bureau,  and  has 
been  arranged  by  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  .As  usual,  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  will  turn  her  fee  over  to 
charity. 


BLACKWELL  JOINS  AGENCY 


R.  C.  Bl.\ck\vei.i. 


APPOINTED  FOR  HUGE  SHIP 

H.  Morin  de  Linclays,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  French  Line  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  all  French  Line  advertis¬ 
ing,  including  that  for  the  “Normandie” 
world’s  largest  ocean  liner,  scheduled 
to  make  her  first  trip  from  France  to 
the  United  States,  May  29,  will  be 
handled  by  N.  W.  .Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

STECKER  JR.  JOINS  BABBITT 

B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc.,  New  York,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  “B.AB-0,”  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Fred  W.  Stecker, 
Jr.,  as  district  sales  manager,  with 
headquarters  in  Qiicago.  Mr.  Stecker 
was  formerly  with  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  in  the  National  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Department,  and  more  recently  with 
the  .Veti’  York  Mirror. 


Automotive  Advertising  Man  Renews 
Association  with  MacManus 

Ray  C.  Blackwell,  well-known  figure 
in  automobile  advertising  circles,  has 
joined  the  executive  and  contact  staff  of 
MacManus, 
John  &  .Adams, 
Inc.,  Detroit,  it 
is  announced  by- 
Theodore  F.  Mac¬ 
Manus,  president 
of  the  agency. 

The  appoint¬ 
ment  returns  Mr. 
Blackwell  to  an 
association  in  ef¬ 
fect  for  four 
years  prior  to  the 
consolidation  of 
MacManus,  Inc., 
■with  J  ohn-.-Ndams, 
Inc.,  to  form  the 
present  agency. 

Mr.  Blackwell  has  spent  twenty  years 
in  various  phases  of  automotive  adver¬ 
tising.  He  entered  the  field  )yith 
Critchfield  &  Co.  at  their  home  offices 
at  Chicago  and  remained  for  ten  years 
with  the  organization,  spending  a  part 
of  that  time  at  the  Minneapolis  branch 
and  the  last  two  years  as  manager  of 
the  Detroit  branch  During  this  latter 
period,  he  was  account  executive  con 
tacting  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 

Mr.  Blackwell  left  Critchfield  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  Toronto  office  for  MacManus, 
Inc.,  and  spent  two  years  there  as  man¬ 
ager.  He  served  for  the  next  two  years 
with  the  company  at  Detroit  and  Wash 
ington  as  account  executive. 

In  1930,  he  left  the  MacManus  or¬ 
ganization  to  join  the  DeSoto  Motor 
Corporation  as  advertising  manager, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  he  was  advertising 
director  of  Automotive  Daily  Mews. 


P.A.A.A.  GROUP  RE-ELECTS 


NEW  POST  FOR  W.  A.  BOWE 

Walter  A.  Bowe  has  joined  the  gen¬ 
eral  office  sales  organization  of  the 
.American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  He  recently 
resigned  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
air-conditioning  department  of  General 
Electric  Company. 


COTY  HOLIDAY  CAMPAIGN 

Holiday  advertising  campaign  of 
Coty,  Inc.,  will  use  colorgravure  this 
year,  in  addition  to  newspaper  roto¬ 
gravure  and  black  and  white.  News¬ 
papers  at  strategic  points  will  carry 
the  campaign,  as  well  as  national  maga¬ 
zines.  Copy  will  appear  in  full  pages, 
1,000  lines,  and  800  lines. 

PET  MILK  USING  PAPERS 

W'eekly  insertions  in  about  200  news¬ 
papers,  including  foreign-language  pub¬ 
lications,  will  be  used  in  a  new  phase  of 
Pet  Milk  Company’s  camiiaign  to  intro¬ 
duce  its  "\'itamin  D”  milk.  The  ac¬ 
count  is  handled  by  the  Gardner  agency, 
St.  Louis  and  New  York. 

NEW  MOBILOIL  CAMPAIGN 

A  newspaper  and  magazine  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  was  begun  tliis  week  by 
Socony-\’acuum  Company,  New  York, 
stressing  its  Mobiloil  made  by  the  new 
Clearsoll  process.  J.  Stirling  Getchell, 
Inc.,  New  York,  has  tlie  account. 


Norman  D’Evelyn  Again  Hea<ls  San 
Francisco-Oaldand  Chapter 

The  San  Francisco-Oakland  chapter 
of  the  Pacific  .Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies  followed  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  nominating  committee  at 
its  annual  meeting  and  unanimously  re¬ 
elected  Norman  D’Evelyn  of  'D’’Evelyn 
&  Wadsworth.  Inc.,  for  another  term  as 
chairman,  and  Mrs.  Lucrezia  Kemper, 
vice-president,  .Albertson-Kemper  Com¬ 
pany,  as  secretary.  The  nominating 
committee  consisted  of  Earle  Weller, 
Pacific  Coast  manager,  Campbell-Ewald 
Company ;  Henry  Grady,  Pacific  Coast 
manager,  Doremus  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and 
McCulloch  Campbell,  space  buyer,  San 
Francisco  office  of  Lord  &  Thomas. 

The  chapter  held  the  largest  meeting 
in  its  history  Oct.  30,  when  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  annual  convention  at 
Del  Monte  were  reported  to  the  mem¬ 
bership.  Frederic  R.  Gamble,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  .American  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  .Advertising  .Agencies,  was  the 
principal  speaker  of  the  evening,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  new  plan  of  affiliation  of 
the  P..A..A..A.  with  the  .A. .A. .A. .A. 


JOINS  COLUMBIA  PICTURES 

Charles  W.  Curran,  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half  on  the  staff  of  S.  Charles 
Einfeld,  advertising  director  of  Warner 
Bros.,  and  publicity  director  of  War¬ 
ner  Bros.,  New  York  Theatres,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  advertising  staff  of 
Columbia  Pictures,  Inc.  He  assumed 
his  new  duties  Nov.  5. 


iPk 
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MOUQUIN,  INC.,  TO  LESAN 

Mouquin,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  dealing  in 
"Tiles,  cordials  and  cocktails,  has  ap- 
Nnted  tile  H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York,  to  prepare  a  na- 
'"nal  advertising  campaign  using  news¬ 
papers  and  various  other  media. 


GLENMORE  CAMPAIGN  SOON 

Glenmore  Distilleries,  Inc.,  Owens¬ 
boro,  Ky.,  will  begin  a  thirteen-week 
5.000-line  campaign  in  newspapers  of 
nine  eastern  cities,  beginning  next  week. 
Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen  &  Finn.,  Inc., 
Chicago,  has  the  account. 


JOINS  LORD  &  THOMAS 

C.  E.  Nelson,  formerly  of  Calkins 
&  Holden,  Inc.,  and  recently  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Hat  Corporation 
of  America,  has  joined  the  New  York 
office  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  Inc. 


HAS  NEW  ACCOUNT 

California  Redwood  Association  has 
launched  a  series  of  weekly  broadcasts 
over  KGO,  San  Francisco,  stressing  the 
use  of  redwood  in  home  modernizing. 
.A  special  feature  of  the  broadcasts  will 
be  discussions  of  home  modernising 
problems  by  leading  architects.  Gerth 
Knollin  Advertising  .Agency,  San  Fran 
cisco,  is  in  charge. 

JOINS  ERWIN,  WASEY 

Fred  W.  Meyer,  has  joined  the  Los 
Angeles  office  of  Erwin  Wasey  &  Co., 
as  account  executive.  He  formerly  was 
advertising  manager  at  the  Platt  Music 
Co.,  Los  .Angeles. 


The  Fountain  of 

Eternal 
Youth 


Would  you  like  to  stay  young  forever?  Then 
find  the  fountain  of  Eternal  Youth  and  drink 
of  it  daily. '  Ponce  de  Leon  didn’t  have  to 
roam  all  over  many  lands  looking  for  it  — 
neither  do  you. 

The  Fountain  of  Eternal  Youth  is  studv. 

If  you  will  study  always,  you  will  be  young 
always.  If  you  will  study  you  will  grow.  And 
as  long  as  you  continue  to  grow,  just  so  long 
are  you  young. 

JUST  AS  SOON  AS  YOU  STOP  STUDYING,  YOU 
STOP  CROWING,  AND  WHEN  YOU  STOP  GROWING, 
YOU  ARE  old!  Enjoy  the  fountain  of  eternal 
youth, — study! 

Perhaps  you  say:  “I  had  to  leave  school  in 
sixth  grade — 1  have  no  education.  It’s  too  late 
to  do  anything  about  it!”  If  you  say  and  be¬ 
lieve  that,  YOU  CERTAINLY  ARE  OLD.  BeCaUSC, 
though  school  is  one  place  where  you  may 
learn  to  study,  there  arc  a  thousand  other 
places  just  as  good. 

How  far  you  went  in  school — whether  you 
didn’t  go  far  enough  or  whether  you  now 
have  more  degrees  than  a  scientist’s  thermom¬ 
eter — hasn’t  much  to  do  with  your  youth. 
The  whole  crux  of  the  matter  is  how  do  you 
I  EEL  NOW?  Do  you  still  want  to  learn?  Do 
you  still  want  to  grow?  Do  you  want  to  live 
a  life,  retain  your  youth,  which  is  your  zest 
for  living?  Then  you  are  still  a  student,  you 

ARE  STUDYING  NOw! 

Study  is  the  iood  of  your  mind.  Without 
study  your  mind  will  starve  and  shrivel,  will 
become  listless  and  indifferent,  will  cease  to 
care  about  anything. Without  study,  your  mind 
will  become  old,  and  an  old  mind  is  the  mark 
of  an  old  man,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
summers  he  has  spent  on  this  earth. 

Study!  The  whole  world  loves,  respects  a 
student,  study!  Every  law  of  God  and  man 
and  nature  favors  the  student!  Study!  It  will 
bring  immediate  results;  study  and  you  will 
learn  at  once.  Study  to  find  the  secret  of 
Eternal  Youth! 

The  author  was  one  day  talking  study  to  a 
man.  This  man  said:  “When  winter  comes 
around  and  this  hot  weather  is  over,  I  am 
going  to  study!”  But  I  said  to  him:  “Would 

you  POSTPONE  EATING  I  OR  SIX  MONTHS?” 

Study  is  vital,  study  is  life.  You  who  would 
wait  for  study,  are  simply  waiting  to  live, 
growing  old  in  seeming  preparation  for  life. 
STUDY  now!  Read  your  books,  take  your 
courses,  go  to  your  schools,  learn  something 
new!  But  please  remember  that  the  book,  or 
the  course,  or  the  school  don’t  protluce  your 
growth;  that  is  done  by  you.  by  your  own- 
study.  You,  not  the  book  arc  what  wants  to 
stay  young.  You,  not  the  school  arc  what 
should  grow,  you  tlo  the  studying,  you  sup¬ 
ply  the  GROWTH,  and  you  enjoy  your  eter¬ 
nal  youth! 


Mills  Novelty  Company 

VENDING  MACHINE  MANUFACTURERS 
4 1 00  Fullerton  Avenue,  Chicago 


Borden's  Caramels  are  sold  in 
Mills  ^'ending  Machines 
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AD-VENTURES 

Short  Story:  313  Advertisements.  250.000  New  Aceounts, 
_ §375,000,000 — New  Traffic  Study  to  Help  Locate  Stores _ 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

CENTRAL  SAVINGS  BANK,  New  "^ILLAGE  telephone  system  as  an 
York,  claimed  a  record  tliis  week  V  advertising  medium  is  reported 
for  consisteiKy  in  savings  bank  adver-  from  Weyauwega,  Wis.,  where  sub- 
tising,  both  as  to  space  and  as  to  style  scribers  answer  a  special  signal  of  six 
of  copy.  It  published  its  313th  weekly  long  rings  each  day  to  hear  the  switch- 


for  consisteiKy  in  savings  bank  adver-  from  Weyauwega,  Wis.,  where  sub- 
tising,  both  as  to  space  and  as  to  style  scribers  answer  a  special  signal  of  six 
of  copy.  It  published  its  313th  weekly  long  rings  each  day  to  hear  the  switch- 
advertisement,  taking  advantage  of  in-  Ixard  operator  read  brief  news  items, 
terest  in  the  election  by  reproducing  its  interspersed  with  such  remarks  as 


first  advertisement  of  the  series,  pub-  these: 


lished  six  years  ago  during  the  Hoover-  "For  sale — choice  pedigreed  Plymouth  Rock 
Smith  campaign.  “You’re  elected  treas-  '‘^\vanted-gir/‘for’ general  housework.  Call 
urer  of  your  family  s  pocketbook,  was  112  if  you  are  looking  for  a  job.” 


the  message  “Anyone  seeing  a  stray  hound  bearing  the 

Except  for  special  occasions  when 

larger  space,  but  similar  style  was  used,  .  bullrtm  service  and  the  adv^r- 
all  inser^n^  have  been  six  inches  single  Rising  are  ^th  fra  to  telephone  sub 


column,  with  a  heavy  border  rounded 
at  the  top. 


scribers.  Thousands  of  dollars’  worth 
of  horses,  stoves,  farm  machinery,  food 


Ac  rcc  C.C..U.  A...C..C.  7.V.CCCC  cc»c:  and  other  products  have  been  sold  by 
As  for  results,  August  Zinsser,  presi-  j  idvert^sements.  according  to  George 

fhU  H.  Dobbins.  president  of  the  Weyau- 

tnis  campaign  ^^OtUUu  new  accounts  *-p  «  *  _ 

have  been  o^tned,  and  more  than  $375,-  Ilc.nfW 

000,000  dep^ited,  giving  the  bank  the  'ice  ^gan  m  l^^^ut  only  recently 
grektest  number  of  depositors  in  its  his-  '‘‘cached  sizable  proportions.  _  The  effec 


greatest  number  of  depositors  in  its  his-  ■v-'-'.cu  p.ypc.. .......  .mc 

Tory  and  making  it  rifffi  largest  mutual  V"  ®  not  reported  by 

savings  bank  in  New  York  State.  1'™  &  Pi  blishf.r  s  alert  corresjH.n- 
Samuel  C.  Croot  Company,  New  York,  _ 


has  handled  the  account  during  all  this  cdcaic  im  rtMAUA 

time,  in  cooperation  with  Kenneth  M .  ,  -  u  c  a  t  *  •  V f  i  .  x- 

Murchison,  vice-president  of  the  bank.  ^'^''^berg.  Major  Market  ^^ws- 

A  A  A  papers,  Inc.,  Chicago,  wul  address  the 

Dp  T  i"! 'I  I  P* \j  CImaha  .\dvertising  Club  Nov.  20.  He 

p  f  .  .  "'ill  discuss  the  use  of  newspapers  for 

who  served  as  chief  of  drug  control  r  j  j  •  .•  -.u  .u 

ot  the  United  States  Eood  and  Drug  advertising  in  connection  with  the 

Administration  from  1931  until  last  May® 

has  been  ann<hnn>d  ir^nprai  renr.-spiita  reseiitatives  to  evaluate  their  particular 
t  ^  thf “L  niedia.  The  club  has  organized  a  mythi- 


DR.  FREDERICK  J.  CULLEN, 
who  served  as  chief  of  drug  control 
ot  the  United  States  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  from  1931  until  last  May, 


Dresden?  of  the  ^soJiatSf  "  mythical  planning  board 

“Dr.  Cullen  is  thoroughly 'acquainted  \he  'Sak°L‘orTgrim  nr^ 

with  the  administration  s  problems  and  program  pro- 

its  efforts  to  protect  the  consumer.  In  '  _ 

his  interpretation  of  the  Food  and  Drug  ACCOUNTS  FOR  LIVINGSTON 


Administration’s  policies  and  regula¬ 
tions,  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to 


Rosefield  Packing  Company, 


establish  a  closer  relationship  between  Oakland,  manufacturers  of  Skippy  pea- 
manufacturers  and  the  Government  'lut  butter,  and  the  Newell  Gutradt 
bureau.”  Soap  Co..  San  Francisco,  have  named 

•  A  A  the  Leon  Livingston  Advertising 

Growing  out  of  traffic  studies  Agency.  San  Francisco,  to  direct  their 
J^hat  have  furnjshed  the  basis  for  advertising  campaigns. 

the  Traffic  Audit  Bureau,  a  plan  for  . _ _ 

analysis  of  trading  areas  and  markets  is  JOINS  CRAVEN  &  HEDRICK 
to  be  put  into  operation  during  1935  by  .\rthur  Harris,  formerly  wnth  the 


the  Harvard  University  Bureau  for  New  York  office  of  F"erry-Hanly  Ad- 


Street  Traffic  Research. 


vertising  Company,  Inc.,  has  joined 


The  method,  based  on  study  of  ha-  Craven  &  Hedrick,  New  York.  Mr. 
bitual  movements  of  people,  is  expected  Harris,  who  has  just  completed  a  two- 
to  be  valuable  in  determining  trading  year  survey  of  the  liquor  market,  will 
areas,  in  locating  retail  stores,  theaters,  direct  the  industrial  and  liquor  division. 


restaurants,  filling  stations  and  the  like 
most  effectively,  and  in  permitting  meas¬ 
urement  of  sales  ill  relation  to  the  quan- 


A.  D.  T.  TO  CALKINS  &  HOLDEN 

The  American  District  Telegraph 


tity  and  quality  of  traffic.  The  plans  Company,  which  renders  a  nation-wide 


were  announced  at  a  meeting  of  adver¬ 
tisers  held  at  the  Harvard  Club,  New 
York,  Nov.  2.  A  report  describing  the 
work  to  be  carried  on  is  expected  to  be 
made  public  early  in  January. 

Interest  in  application  of  the  program 
is  indicated  by  formation  of  a  technical 
advisory  committee  composed  of  R.  J. 
Flood,  Gulf  Refining  Company,  and  Tur- 


protection  service  against  fire,  burglary 
and  hold-ups,  has  appointed  the  Calkins 
&  Holden  Agency  to  prepare  and  place 
its  advertising. 

NAMED  EASTERN  SALES  CHIEF 

Ira  Newton  Jelalian,  well-known  ad¬ 
vertising  man  of  Boston,  has  been  ap- 


I  luuu,  UUII  rvciiiiiiig  i^umpany,  aim  1  ur-  j  poetprn  salpc  manaerpr  nf  thp 

Cop,  Cla  Ceppany,  This 

1  r  f  K  •  ^  manufacturers  of  Electrolytic  Etching 

Phlflv  Sni^fap^rpr^ nw’  Machines,  etc.  His  headquarters  will 
chiefly  manufacturers  of  convenience  .  •  xt  York 

goods  bought  on  impulse,  manufacturers  _ _ 

using  a  selective  or  exclusive  daler  mqRRISON  TO  EPSTEIN  AGENCY 


sales  policy,  and  owners  of  retail  stores 
or  service  outlets.  The  initial  meeting 


P.  J.  Morrison,  who  during  1933- 


of  advertisers  was  arranged  by  this  1^34  was  chief  of  the  Press  Division  of 
committee,  and  was  presided  over  by  A  Century  of  Progress,  Chicago,  joined 
Stuart  Peabody,  of  the  Borden  Com-  "’e  Dade  B.  Epstein  Agency,  Chicago, 
pany,  former  A.N.A.  president.  09'’-  k  He  is  in  charge  of  all  pub- 

*  ♦  *  licity  accounts  for  the  Epstein  agency. 

The  long-awaited  report  of  the  As-  - 

sociation  of  National  .\dvertisers  on  MALKIEL  AGENCY  NAMED 
advertising  agency  compensation  from  David  Malkiel  .Agency  of  Boston, 
the  A.N.A.  viewpoint  may  be  made  pub-  has  been  appointed  by  the  Canada’s 
lie  within  the  next  week,  it  was  under-  Pride  Products  Company,  Inc.,  of  the 
stood  when  this  was  written.  Lee  H.  same  city,  to  direct  its  account.  The 
Bristol,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  concern  manufactures  Johnson’s  Mil- 
A.N.A.  study,  is  slated  to  discuss  the  co-Malt  and  Nancy  Lee  Pure  Cocoa. 

matter  Nov.  21  at  the  A.N..\.  conven-  - 

tion  in  Atlantic  City,  and  it  is  expected  NAMED  ART  DIRECTOR 
that  the  members  of  the  association  will  Edwin  A.  Roberts  succeeds  Lann  B. 


NAMED  ART  DIRECTOR 

Edwin  A.  Roberts  succeeds  Lann  B. 


have  had  a  chance  to  read  the  report  Smith  as  art  director  for  Hirshon-Gar- 


before  that  time. 


field,  Inc.,  New  York. 


SHAEFFER  PEN  TO  EXPAND 

Plans  50%  Increase  in  Newspapers  ^ 
— Also  Considers  Color  Sections  ] 

W.  A.  Shaeffer  Company,  Ft.  Madi-  : 
son,  la.,  is  planning  a  greatly  expanded 
advertising  program  for  the  Christmas  i 
season  and  extending  into  1935,  it  was  ( 
announced  this  week.  The  newspaper  i 
and  magazine  campaign  will  feature  the  ; 
Shaeffer  visible  barrel  fountain  pen.  1 
Using  four-color  advertising  in  the 
,-}mcricaii  IVeekly  in  December,  as  well  < 
as  14  national  magazines,  the  company  j 
plans  also  the  expenditure  of  approxi-  i 
mately  50  per  cent  more  this  year  than  i 
last  for  black  and  white  advertising  in 
newspapers  in  over  50  cities.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  considering  the  use  of  color 
advertising  in  weekly  newspaper  sup-  l 
plements,  including  both  group  and  in¬ 
dividual  metropolitan  papers,  for  1935. 

In  addition,  the  company  may  find  it 
necessary  to  print  sections,  as  in  the 
past,  containing  its  advertisements  and 
distribute  them  to  those  papers  not  ] 
equipped  with  color  rotogravure.  , 

The  Shaeffer  account  is  placed  by 
MeJ unkin  Advertising  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

HORMEL  USING  DAILIES 

Metropolitan  newspapers  in  Chicago, 
New  York,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  Seattle  and  Port¬ 
land  are  being  used  by  George  A.  Hor- 
mel,  Inc.,  Austin,  Minn.,  to  advertise 
its  vegetable  soup.  The  present  cam¬ 
paign  marks  the  company’s  first  exten¬ 
sive  operations  this  year.  The  Hormel 
account  is  placed  by  the  Minneapolis 
office  of  Batten,  Barton.  Durstine  & 
Osborn. 

WRIGLEY  IN  MAGAZINES 

Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Company,  Chicago, 
is  extending  its  publication  advertising 
to  a  list  of  current  general  magazines, 
in  addition  to  women’s  magazines  used 
in  the  past.  The  expansion  does  not 
in  any  way  affect  Wrigley’s  regular 
comic  page  advertisements  appearing  in 
a  large  list  of  newspapers.  The  new 
magazine  copy  is  being  placed  by  Neis- 
ser-Meyerhoff,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

MeJUNKIN  AGENCY  CHOSEN 

The  Hawley  Manufacturing  Company, 
St.  Charles,  Ill.,  maker  of  “jungle  hats” 
introduced  at  A  Century  of  Progress 
Exposition  during  the  past  summer,  has 
appointed  the  McJurJcin  Advertising 
Company,  Chicago,  as  its  advertising 
agent.  The  firm  is  planning  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  “Hawley  Topper”  next  season 
as  a  popular  “tropical”  hat. 

REPORTS  30%  LINAGE  RISE 

The  volume  of  advertising  published 
in  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce 
for  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year 
exceeded  by  30.5  per  cent  the  volume 
carried  in  the  same  period  last  year, 
Frank  Griswold,  advertising  manager, 
announced  this  week.  An  excess  of 
300,000  lines  of  legal  advertising  is  not 
included  in  the  lina.ge  compilation,  he 
said. 

INTRODUCING  NEW  FABRIC 

Seligman  Fabrics  Corporation,  New 
York,  which  is  introducing  a  newly- 
patented  fabric  known  as  “Layce  Ma- 
telasse,”  has  appointed  the  Hicks  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  New  York. 

TEXAS 

Properly  to  eorer  Uue  greet  Sum  70a  muet 
nae  the  leedere: 

.  THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  fEvening) 
’niE  DALLAS  SEMI- WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 

Pablisbed  by  the  oldeet  bueu'ae  InetiMtioi 
!■  Toue. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD  Inc. 

National  R*pr***ntatio»t 
Now  York  Cbieogo  Detroit  8m  Proaeiari 


TRUPAK  FOODS  CAMPAIGN 

Haas  Brothers,  wholesale  food  dis¬ 
tributors  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and 
Fresno,  Cal.,  released  their  annual  fall 
advertising  campaign  last  week  for  their 
Trupak  line,  using  five-column  13-incli 
newspaper  announcements  in  a  list  of 
California  cities.  Newspapers  are  beinj 
used  exclusively  for  this  campaign.  The 
advertising,  which  has  been  handled 
by  the  Dake  .Advertising  .Agency,  Inc, 
for  the  past  ten  years,  is  planned  and 
directed  by  that  organization  in  con¬ 
junction  with  C.  M.  Leavy,  advertising 
manager,  and  Milton  Hallihan,  sales 
manager  of  Haas  Brothers. 

CLASSIFIED  AGENCY  FORMED 

The  Capitol  Advertising  .Agency  has 
been  estaulished  at  .Atlanta,  Ga.,  b; 
Herman  M.  Rich,  proprietor  of  the 
Capitol  Printing  Comjiany,  and  Lon 
Kletzriy,  formerly  with  the  classified 
advertising  dejiartment  of  the  Atlanti 
Journal.  Mr.  Kletzky  will  be  the  active 
head  of  the  firm,  which  will  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  classified  advertising. 


Uurnet-Kulin  AdvertisiDg  Company,  SH 
No.  Miebigau  aveuue,  Cuieago.  I'slng 
about  22  newspapers  in  inetropolitu 
cities  to  introduce  new  Official  DetectlTc 
Stories,  published  by  Kadio  Guide,  Inc.. 
Chicago. 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  230  No.  Michigti 
avenue,  Chicago.  I'siug  a  few  Chicagi 
newspapers  on  Lake  Shore  Honey,  a  pre- 
duct  of  W.  F.  Straub  Company,  Chicagi. 

Guenthrr-Bradford  A  Co.,  15  E.  Huroi 
street,  Chicago.  I'sing  a  few  newapapen 
on  Uollette  Comjiany  (Rollette  for 
ducingj,  Chicago. 

Neisser-.Meyerhoff,  Inc.,  400  No.  Michi  ¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Issuing  renewil 
contracts  to  newspapers  on  U'm.  Wriglej.l 
.Tr.,  Company,  Chicago.  | 

^inckr-Eilis-Younggreen  A  Finn.  SS 
No.  Michigan  avenue.  Chicago.  Using  il 
few  newspapers  on  Congress  Hotel,  Chi  | 
cago.  Reported  to  be  preparing  a  list  oil 
newspapers  for  a  special  campaign  oi' 
Hollister  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Madisoil 
Wis.,  manufacturers  of  Hollister’s  Rockj 
Mountain  Tea  and  Golden  Nugget  Tab 
lets. 

Stack-Gobir  Advertising  Agency,  8  St. 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Now  placini 
the  account  of  Dauffe  Laboratories,  Chi-, 
cago.  > 
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Every  EVENING 

...  a  gain  of  39,439  is  the 
remarkable  News-Post 
circulation  for  the  six 
months  ending  Sept.  30, 
1934  ...  in  addition,  the 
linage  gain  of  2,224,194 
is  equally  signiGcant. 

Baltimore 

NEWS-POST 
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UR  OVN  Voi5!-D 

or  Letters 


Few  men  in  business,  and  even  fewer 
in  trade,  get  such  a  good  press  as 
Kenneth  Collins,  formerly  executive 
vice-president  of  Macy’s  and  now  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  president  of  Gimbel  Brothers. 
And  a  very  small  part  of  the  explana¬ 
tion  is  his  position— or  even  his  rather 
remarkable  personal  history  and  his  rise 
ironi  a  college  instructor  and  Methodist 
preacher  to  this  prominent  place  in  the 
retail  world.  No,  it  is  because  he  says 
something  worthwhile — and  says  it  well. 
His  new  book,  “Retail  Selling  and  the 
New  Order”  (Greenberg),  should  in¬ 
terest  newspapermen  because  it  is 
thoughtful  and  original,  because  it  is 
good  presentation,  and  because  it  is 
about  the  business  that  is  so  important 
to  the  newspaper  business.  And  inci¬ 
dentally  because  it  has  things  to  say 
about  newspapers. 

Telling  what  sort  of  people  there 
should  be  in  retail  selling  and  what  they 
should  do  and  how  they  should  be 
treated,  Mr.  Collins  has  one  chapter  on 
"The  Newspaper  Account  Man.”  He  is 
represented  as  the  goat  for  the  advertis- 
iog  manager — something  like  the  manu¬ 
facturer  for  the  buyer.  And  he  should 
be  cultivated  (like  the  manufacturer), 
the  writer  says,  for  the  help  he  can  give 
die  store.  Mr.  Collins  believes  that 
business  will  be  improved  when  friendly 
cooperation  takes  the  place  of  gruff 
brutality.  Nowadays  the  account  man  is 
“a  cross  between  a  highly  paid  mes¬ 
senger  boy  and  a  slightly  punch-drunk 
sparring  partner.” 

Don’t  get  the  author  wrong.  He  is 
for  profits — that  is  why  he  wants  co¬ 
operation. 

Two  other  chapters  that  make  up 
about  a  quarter  of  this  200-page  book 
are  1  a  r  g  e  1  y  up  the  newspaperman’s 
alley.  They  are  on  wastes  and  savings 
of  advertising  money.  .\nd  there  is 
much  in  them  to  help  the  work  of  any 
newspaper  space  solicitor,  matter  that 


will  help  the  account  man  to  help  the 
store,  and  matter  that  will  help  him 
sell  his  paper.  Among  advertising 
wastes  are  listed :  advertising  wrong 
items,  especially  slow  movers;  having  to 
fill  so  much  space  every  day;  giving 
every  department  a  fair  representation; 
bad  typography;  and  using  a  newspaper 
e.xclusively  lor  any  department  or  line 
of  goods.  It  is  wasteful  to  experiment 
with  uneconomical  mediums,  the  author 
says,  especially  those  that  require  an 
unusual  technique — a  good  negative  rec¬ 
ommendation  for  newspapers. 

How  can  waste  be  avoided?  Not  by 
dropping  one  news^per  from  the  list, 
according  to  Mr.  Collins,  who  believes 
that  no  paper  of  reasonable  circulation 
misses  a  large  number  of  a  department 
store’s  customers  and  that  no  fairly  large 
circulation  newspaper  is  a  class  medium. 
"Any  newspaper  in  America  that  has 
50,000  circulation  or  more  is  published 
for  identically  the  same  people  as  any 
other  newspaper  of  similar  or  greater 
circulation,”  he  says.  It  is  a  mistake,  in 
his  belief,  to  try  to  reduce  space  by 
agreement  with  competitors.  Fix  a 
customer  quota  for  each  advertisement, 
he  says,  and  have  enough  traffic  items 
in  each  page — this  is  more  important 
even  than  a  dollar  response  quota.  He 
suggests  possible  reduction  of  Sunday 
space,  since  Monday  is  a  poor  day  and 
the  building  up  of  Friday  space.  Have 
a  continuing  promotion  in  every  page, 
he  advises,  so  that  advertising  cost  on 
such  items  will  tend  to  decrease,  get 
something  institutional  in  every  page,  tie 
up  to  important  news  (be  sure  to  read 
p.  146-7  on  this),  and  avoid  small  un¬ 
controllable  expenses  like  posters  and 
envelope  stuffers. 

The  general  theme  is  cooperation  of 
all  parts  of  the  store  personnel,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  sales  promotion  element  in 
every  store  officer,  and  the  need  for 
brains. — R.  W. 


HEARST  BONDS  REDEEMED 

Redemption  was  made  on  Nov.  1 
by  Hearst  Publications,  Inc.,  a  subsi¬ 
diary  of  Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  of  $1,000,000  first  mortgage 
and  collateral  trust  6)4  per  cent  serial 
bonds.  At  the  same  time  $468,750  semi¬ 
annual  interest  was  disbursed  to  holders 
of  this  issue.  Another  major  financial 
operation  will  be  completed  by  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal  on  Dec.  1  next, 
when  that  newspaper  will  retire  a  block 
of  $1,000,000  first  mortgage  and  col¬ 
lateral  trust  6)4  per  cent  serial  bonds. 
The  entire  amount  of  money  to  meet 
this  maturity  is  on  deposit  with  the 
trustees  under  the  indenture.  The 
Omaha  Bee-News  retired  on  Nov.  1 
$200,000  of  its  six  per  cent  bonds,  while 
the  Syracuse  Newspapers,  Inc.,  took  up 
a  block  of  $40,000  of  6)4  per  cent  bonds. 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publications,  Inc., 
recently  distributed  its  seventeenth  con¬ 
secutive  quarterly  cash  dividend  on  the 
class  “A”  7  per  cent  preferred  shares. 


C.  N.  P.  A.  GROUPS  TO  MEET 


Executive  and  Advisory  Committees 

Will  Plan  Convention  Program 

Plans  for  the  annual  convention  of 
the  C.  N.  P.  A.,  to  be  held  at  Santa 
Cruz  Jan.  18-20,  will  be  mapped  out  at 
meetings  of  the  executive  committee  and 
the  state  advisory  committee,  for  which 
dates  were  set  this  week  by  Maitland 
R.  Henry,  president.  The  executive 
committee  will  meet  on  Nov.  16  and  17, 
and  the  advisory  committee  Dec.  7  and 
8.  Both  meetings  will  be  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Among  matters  to  be  considered  by 
the  executive  committee  are  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  legal  and  legis¬ 
lative  committee  at  its  October  meeting 
for  the  introduction  of  several  bills  into 
the  1935  session  of  the  legislature  af¬ 
fecting  the  newspaper  business. 

These  include  a  bill  establishing  a 
minimum  legal  rate  in  California,  one 
of  but  seven  states  in  the  nation  which 
have  not  set  such  a  scale  for  legal  adver¬ 
tising.  Recommendation  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  calls  for  $I  per  square  for  the  first 
insertion,  and  50  cents  ner  square  for 
subsequent  insertions,  excepting  county 
tax  lists. 

The  square  is  defined  as  234  ems  of 
t)pe  measured  in  the  face  set. 

Other  proposed  bills  include  a  news¬ 
paper  confidence  bill,  a  bill  defining  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation,  and  a 
series  of  bills  providing  for  new  publica¬ 
tion  notices  and  extending  the  number 
of  required  insertions  for  certain  legal 
procedures. 


JOINS  JOURNALISM  STAFF 

Charles  M.  Hulten,  formerly  city  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle- 
Star  and  of  the  school  of  journalism 
staff  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
bas  joined  the  faculty  of  the  school  ot 
jonmalism  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
at  Eugene  as  half-time  instructor. 


KANSAS  A.P.  MEETING 

Semi-annual  meeting  of  editors  of 
Associated  Press  Dailies  of  Kansas  will 
be  held  Nov.  16-17  at  the  University 
of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  in  connection 
with  the  annual  newspaper  roundtable 
conducted  by  the  University  of  Kansas 
journalism  department.  Speakers  at 
the  roundtable,  according  to  L.  N.  Flint, 
chairman  of  the  department,  include: 
Walter  M.  Harrison,  managing  editor, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times; 
Charles  F.  Scott,  editor.  Iota  (Kan.) 
Register  and  Elmo  Scott  Watson,  edi¬ 
tor,  Publishers’  Auxiliary.  Oscar 
Stauffer,  publisher  Arkansas  City 
(Kan.)  Traveler,  is  president  of  the 
dailies  group. 

DAILY  25  YEARS  OLD 

The  Merrill  (Wis.,)  Daily  Herald 
issued  a  rotogravure  section  Oct.  24. 
commemorating  its  25th  anniversary. 


The 

AUTOPASTER 

says: 

“Slowing  up 
for  paper  changes 
risks  every  web 
in  a  press.” 


Why  do  it? 


CHICAGO  WEEKLY  PLANNED 

Plans  are  being  laid  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  Chicago  news  weekly 
by  a  group  of  widely  l^wn  local  edu¬ 
cators,  social  workers,  lawyers,  and 
other  professional  men  and  women,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Charles  P.  Schwartz,  Chicago 
lawyer  and  treasurer  of  the  new  publi¬ 
cation,  which  has  been  named  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Independent.  On  the  editorial 
and  advisory  board  of  30  members  are 
such  names  as  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Dr. 
Paul  H.  Douglas,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Gil- 
key,  Mrs.  Florence  Curtis  Hanson,  Dr. 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,  Richard  R. 
Smith,  Victor  S.  Yarros,  Dr.  James  M. 
Yard,  James  Mullenbach,  Arthur 
Fisher,  and  William  Bross  Lloyd,  Jr. 
Mr.  Yarros  was  for  many  years  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  Chicago  Tribune.  Dr. 
Lovett  is  on  the  staff  of  the  New  Re¬ 
public. 


LIBEL  VERDICT  UPHELD 

Holding  that  the  article  in  question 
should  be  viewed  as  “praiseworthy 
rather  than  as  insidious  or  defamatory,” 
the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Frankfort,  Ky., 
Oct.  26  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the 
Bell  Circuit  Court  in  dismissing  the 
$5,000  libel  action  of  the  Taxpayers’ 
League  against  the  Pineville  (Ky.)  Sun. 


GRADUATES  HND  JOBS 

Editorial  and  reportorial  positions 
have  been  obtained  by  24  University  of 
Wisconsin  school  of  journalism  gradu¬ 
ates  during  the  past  six  months,  accord¬ 
ing  to  officials  at  the  school.  Most  of 
those  successful  in  obtaining  positions 
were  graduated  last  June,  and  in  many 
cases,  filled  positions  of  older  graduates 
who  have  taken  new  jobs. 


MORE  IMPORTANT  THAN 
ANY  MATERIAL  THING 


More  important  than  millions  of 
telephones  and  millions  of  miles 
of  wire  is  the  fundamental  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  Bell  System.  It  is 
founded  on  a  spirit  of  fair  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  public,  with  em¬ 
ployees  and  with  those  who  have 
invested  their  money  in  the 
business. 

•  •  • 

"The  fact  that  the  responsibility 
for  such  a  large  part  of  the  entire 
telephone  service  of  the  country 
rests  solely  upon  this  Company 
and  its  Associated  Companies 
also  imposes  on  the  management 
an  unusual  obligation  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  see  to  it  that  the  service 
shall  at  all  times  be  adequate,  de¬ 
pendable  and  satisfactory  to  the 
user.  Obviously,  the  only  sound 
policy  that  will  meet  these  obli¬ 
gations  is  to  continue  to  furnish 
the  best  possible  telephone  service 
at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with 


financial  safety.  This  policy  is 
bound  to  succeed  in  the  long  run 
and  there  is  no  justification  for 
acting  otherwise  than  for  the 
long  run.  .  .  . 

"Earnings  must  be  sufficient 
to  assure  the  best  possible  tele¬ 
phone  service  at  all  times  and  to 
assure  the  continued  financial  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  business.  Earnings 
that  are  less  than  adequate  must 
result  in  telephone  service  that 
is  something  less  than  the  best 
possible.  .  .  . 

"The  margin  of  safety  in  earn¬ 
ings  is  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  rate  charged  for  service, 
but  that  we  may  carry  out  our 
ideals  and  aims  it  is  essential  that 
this  margin  be  kept  adequate. . . . 
This  is  fundamental  in  the  policy 
of  the  management." 

Quoted  paragrapha  from  an  address  by 
Walter  S.  Gifford^  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company^ 
at  DallaSf  October  20«  1927. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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These  Key  Newspapers  will  do  a  aood  sellitifi  job  for  you 


ALTOONA  MIRROR 
BOSTON  GLOBE 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
CLEVELAND  PRESS 
DETROIT  NEWS 
FALL  RIVER  HERALD  NEWS 
GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 
HARTFORD  COURANT 
HONOLULU  STAR  BULLETIN 
JOHNSTOWN  DEMOCRAT 


JOHNSTOW'N  TRIBUNE 
LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL 


LOUISVILLE  TIMES 


NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS 


NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


NEW  YORK  SUN 


NEW  YORK  TIMES 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM 


PITTSBURGH  PRESS 


PROVIDENCE  BULLETIN 
PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  TELEGRAM 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  TRIBUNE 
SPOKANE  DAILY  CHRONICLE 
SPOKANE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
ST.  PAUL  DAILY  NEWS 
ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH 
ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS 
WESTCHESTER  NEWSPAPERS 


IcL  (lAeJl  cCoevtix^'X. 


said  the  coffee  advertiser,  “I  don’t  want 
I  campaign  now.  By  the  time  you  get 
itinuity  for  that  program  into  shape,  hold 
ns  and  hire  the  artists,  arrange  the  hook- 
d  get  the  message  through  the  receivers 
othe  homes  somebody  else  will  be  dom- 
the  coffee  market.  Put  my  money  in 
ipers.  I  want  to  get  business  now.** 

said  the  refrigerator  manufacturer,  “that 
ne  schedule  won’t  do.  It  gets  me 
too  late  and  ties  me  up  too  long.  With 
dates  so  many  weeks  in  advance,  with 
le  required  for  art  work  and  plate 
I  and  color  printing  it  will  be  three 
before  people  see  my  advertisements. 
0  I  know  what  the  conditions  will  be 
ionths  from  now?  I  know  that  there  is 
wtunity  right  now  and  I  want  to  make 
t  of  it.  Put  my  money  in  newspapers.” 

langing  conditions,  the  uncertainty  of 


the  future,  only  serve  to  emphasize  the  value  of 
newspaper  advertising.  There  are  plenty  of 
opportunities  for  manufacturers  today.  To 
utilize  them  it  is  necessary  to  advertise  today. 
Of  the  many  good  forms  of  advertising  avail¬ 
able  newspaper  advertising,  with  all  its  flexi¬ 
bility,  best  fits  these  changing  times. 

Use  newspapers  and  you  can  start  advertis¬ 
ing  on  short  notice  .  .  .  whenever  you  are 
ready,  as  soon  as  you  are  ready,  not  until  you 
are  ready.  You  can  enlarge  your  schedule  or 
cut  it  down  at  any  time.  You  can  change  the 
copy,  the  appeal,  over  night.  You  can  cancel 
an  advertisement  or  throw  in  a  new  one  within 
a  day’s  notice.  You  can  hit  harder  in  those 
sections  of  the  country  where  conditions  and 
opportunities  are  best.  You  can  adjust  your 
insertions  to  accommodate  the  weather,  strikes, 
droughts,  floods,  and  other  acts  of  God  or 
man.  With  all  these  advantages  newspaper 
advertising  costs  no  more.  In  fact,  it  costs  less. 
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Retail  News  and  Notes 

By  RICHARD  WEBSTER 


p'L'RS I TVRE  Business  Is  Better — 
•*  a  good  sign,  not  only  for  one  in¬ 
dustry  and  trade,  but  for  general  im¬ 
provement  in  buying  power  and  will- 
to-buy.  l-'or  the  9  months  of  the  year 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  estimate  the  increase 
in  volume  for  different  parts  of  the 
country  anywhere  from  10  to  40  per 
cent  above  last  year's  sales.  The  same 
autliority  finds  that  in  some  good-sized 
stores  in  the  South,  the  Southwest,  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Far  West  August 
of  this  year  was  actually  twice  as  good 
as  August,  1933.  For  September  in  the 
metropolitan  area  there  was  an  increase 
of  54  per  cent  over  a  year  ago  in  the 
number  of  individual  customers — judg¬ 
ing  by  42  stores  reporting  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Furniture  Dealers  of  New  York, 
Inc. 

Department  stores  with  Home  Mod¬ 
ernizing  Bureaus — for  example,  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  &  Co.  in  Chicago — are  get¬ 
ting  more  inquiries  about  the  best  way 
to  repair  and  redecorate  than  about  de¬ 
tails  of  government  loans.  Apparently 
another  bit  of  evidence  that  the  public 
can  buy  and  can  pay.  And  so  is  the 
recent  success  of  a  McCreery  sale  of 
Oriental  rugs,  53  only,  at  $395  each — 
some  of  them  up  in  the  ^,(X)U  class. 
They  were  advertised  on  Sunday  with 
600  line  space.  Monday  the  sales 
amounted  to  $10,000.  And  on  Wednes¬ 
day  only  6  of  the  53  remained  unsold. 
.And  many  of  the  purchases  were  for 
cash  I  McCreery’s  then  advertised  22 
Orientals,  $1,000  to  $3,000  values,  at 
$550  each. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  there 
is  the  same  preference  for  cash  to  in¬ 
stallments  in  the  very  successful  sales 
of  refrigerators  by  J.  N.  Adams  &  Co., 
Buffalo,  and  in  many  cash  purchases  of 
TVA  refrigerators,  in  spite  of  terms 
for  instalment  payments  that  the  trade 
unites  to  call  ruinously  low. 

But  good  furniture  business  is  not 
merely  a  result  of  revived  consumer 
confidence.  Floor-covering  sales,  which 
usually  go  right  along  with  furniture, 
liave  been  uniformly  slow.  Pricing 
seems  the  explanation;  furniture  mak¬ 
ers  have  adjusted  prices;  and  rug  mak¬ 
ers  say  they  can’t  get  prices  high  enough 
to  cover  increased  costs. 

Furniture  dealers  and  furniture  de¬ 
partments  are  being  realistic  on  another 
point.  They  are  considering  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  trade-ins.  The  Erion  store 
in  Buffalo,  which  has  just  turned  to 
house  furnishings  from  a  general  de¬ 
partment  store  business,  has  a  trade-in 
iwlicy  and  resells  furniture  turned  in. 
So  does  the  furniture  department  of 
the  Denver  Drygoods  Co.  In  New  Or¬ 
leans  Feibleman-Sears  find  the  value 
of  old  stuff  turned  in  averaging  around 
the  expected  first  payment.  In  New 
York,  the  Pennington  Furniture  Cor¬ 
poration  has  just  begun  advertising  that 
it  will  take  old  furniture  in  part  pay¬ 
ment  for  new,  but  this  concern  will 
not  resell — the  used  pieces  are  turned 
over  to  an  auction  company.  The  used 
car  is  an  obvious  parallel. 

Ensemble  display  is  one  of  the  potent 
factors  in  house  furnishing  selling — 
and  every  week  there  are  new  ex¬ 
amples. 

In  St.  Louis,  Scruggs,  Vandervoort 
&  Barney  have  opened  a  New  England 
Home  in  their  furniture  department 
on  the  5th  floor.  It  was  visited  by 
9,000  in  two  weeks.. .  .The  Little  House 
sponsored  by  the  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  and  the  New  York  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Better  Homes  is  now  open 
to  the  public.... A  more  expensive 
house,  costing  $13,000  to  the  New  York 
Little  House’s  ^,500,  is  a  part  of  the 
elaborate  exhibit  of  Better  Homes  in 
Peoria.  Ill.,  under  a  200x100  ft.  tent 
with  landscaped  grounds.  The  6-room 
Colonial  house,  brick  first  story  and 
clapboard  second,  is  partly  unfinished 
(or  cut  away)  to  display  plumbing, 
wiring  and  insulation. 

Ensemble  selling  and  display  can 
center  on  any  one  product  or  line.  This 
is  again  demonstrated  by  the  Philco  Ra¬ 
dio  exhibit  at  Rockefeller  Centre  in 


New  York — five  rooms  designed  by  as 
many  decorators,  each  housing  the  same 
model  radio  receiver.  A  modernistic 
music  room  by  Paul  Wiener  of  Con- 
tempora,  Inc.  A  cabana  lounge  by  El¬ 
sie  de  Wolfe  in  sea  green  with  a  struc¬ 
tural  glass  bar.  Two  French  rooms, 
one  by  L.  Alavoine  &  Co.,  and  the  other 
by  French  &  Co.  And  an  octagonal 
room  in  Georgia  pine  by  Stair  & 
.Andrew, 

Modernist  styles  are  getting  recogni¬ 
tion.  The  Pennington  Furniture  Cor¬ 
poration,  a  period  specialty  house,  h^ 
added  a  “modern  wing  with  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  sale  of  Modern  and  Neo-Classic 
furniture. ..  .We  are  pleased  to  add 
-Modern  and  Neo-Classic  to  the  Periods 
we  sponsor.’’  , 

.A  recent  advertisement  had  the  head 
“Bloomingdale’s  for  fine  furniture” 
across  the  top  and  vertically  at  the  left. 
I'hen  “from  Heppelwhite  to  russe 
wright”  and  a  description  of  The  Con¬ 
noisseur’s  Comer,  "The  Maple  House 
and  “Modern  Rooms — Designed  for 
Living. .  .feature  furnishing  that  is 
modem  but  not  mad.” 

W.  &  J.  Sloane,  “Have  gone  beyond 
the  slip  cover — and  made  an  easy  chair 
from  which  BOTH  the  summer  and 
winter  covers  are  removable. ..  .The 
cover  fits  like  tacked  upholstery — but 
it’s  off  in  a  moment,  away  to  be  cleaned, 
and  another  slipped  on  in  its  place.  The 
chair  and  Two  covers  $60.00.” 

-Added  style  and  convenience  in  stu¬ 
dio  couches  are  welcome  aids  to  selling. 
Gimbels,  New  York,  it  advertises,  “is 
the  Only  Store  to  Present  This  Em¬ 
pire  Twin  Divan  designed  bv  Elsie  de 
Wolfe.  $339.95.” 

*  #  * 

^^CTOBER  Retail  Sales  Up  6  or  7 
Per  Cent  and  Holiday  Business  Up 
10  Per  Cent  is  the  present  forecast. 
There  is  a  definite  gain  in  confidence 
— from  sources  as  varied  as  Henry 
Ford’s  prophecy  of  a  million  Fords  in 
1935,  the  quieting  down  of  the  .Atlantic 
&  Pacific  rumpus  in  Cleveland,  and 
the  better  attitude  of  organized  business 
and  banking  toward  the  Administration. 
“Little  evidence  that  a  New  Deal  vic¬ 
tory  would  prove  distasteful  or  disturb¬ 
ing  to  business,”  says  the  New  York 
Times. 

'Department  store  sales  for  9  months 
this  year  are  the  highest  in  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  for  three  years,  and  are  75  per 
cent  of  the  1925  record.  The  same 
months  in  1933  were  only  66  per  cent, 
in  '32  only  72  per  cent.  September 
totals  also  were  75  per  cent  of  ^e  1925 
figure.  Compared  with  last  year  there 
were  declines  in  department  stores  dol¬ 
lar  sales  for  September  in  Boston,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  of  8,  2  and  2 
per  cent  respectively.  But  for  the  9 
months  these  districts  were  up  6,  6  and 
10  per  cent.  The  rural  areas  showed 
the  greatest  gains:  Dallas,  35  per  cent 
for  September  and  25  per  cent  for  9 
months;  .Atlanta,  18  per  cent  for  Sep¬ 


tember  and  29  for  9  months;  St.  Louis, 
21  and  18  per  cent;  Kansas  City,  19 
and  17  per  cent;  Chicago,  11  and  19 
per  cent;  Minneapolis  13  and  11;  Rich¬ 
mond,  9  and  17;  San  Francisco,  4  and 
8;  and  Oeveland,  1  and  19. 

In  small  towns  and  rural  areas  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  sales  for  this  Sep¬ 
tember  were  33J4  per  cent  better  than 
a  year  ago  and  43  per  cent  above  this 
August.  The  biggest  gains  were  in  the 
Middle  West — 39p^  per  cent  above  last 
September — and  in  the  South,  with  35 
per  cent  gain  over  last  September  and 
77  per  cent  over  this  August.  In  the 
East  the  gain  over  last  September  was 
18  per  cent;  over  August  it  was  25j4 
per  cent. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Blanke,  manager  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion’s  merchandising  division,  foresees 
a  much  greater  sales  increase  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  especially  the  holiday 
season,  in  small  towns  and  rural  and 
agricultural  areas  than  in  the  large 
cities  and  the  industrial  parts  of  the 
country— better  farm  prices  and  large 
contributions  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  are  the  main  reasons. 


2  years  in  service  on  .Aug.  1 . Sachs 

Quality  Furniture,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
has  a  new  group  insurance  plan,  the  cor¬ 
poration  paying  half  the  premiums;  and 
a  profit-sharing  plan  for  employes  of 
one-and-a-half  years’  standing  has  been 
put  in  force. 
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Giving  Flowers  Away  is  one  way 
of  attracting  business.  In  the  new 
Weber  &  Heilbroner  store  on  Fifth 
avenue  between  45th  and  46th,  there  is 
a  large  vase  of  blue  cornflowers,  with 
a  sign  “Help  Yourself.”  A  few  blocks 
away,  between  Madison  and  Fifth 
avenues,  Reese  Brothers,  dealers  in 
liquors,  send  flowers  by  Western  Union 
messengers  to  visitors  in  New  York 
hotels.  The  gift  is  timed  to  arrive  be¬ 
fore  the  recipent  dresses  before  dinner. 
Orchids  are  sent  to  ladies.  Cornflowers 
to  men — except  that  carnations  go  to 
men  whose  names  suggest  Jewish  race 
and  their  possible  antipathy  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  bachelor  button. 


DETAIL  Unemployment  Insurance 
seems  to  be  favored  by  many  lead¬ 
ers.  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.AsscKiation  has  turned  the  subject  over 
for  investigation  to  a  committee  headed 
by  Samuel  W.  Reyburn,  president  of  the 
-Associated  Dry  Goods  Association.  Of 
its  24  members,  5  are  of  New  York,  3 
of  Chicago,  and  1  apiece  from  Albany, 
.Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Charlotte,  Columbus,  Detroit,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Los  Angeles,  Pittsburgh,  San 
Francisco,  St.  Louis  and  Santa  Cruz. 
The  NRDG.A  has  prepared  a  pamphlet 
describing  what  hat  been  done  already. 
The  October  iSth  issue  of  Retailing 
contained  an  article,  “British  O.  K. 
Social  Insurance — Costs  1  per  cent  of 
the  Payroll  and  Merchants  Find  No 
Difficulty  in  Maintaining  Mark-Up.” 

The  People’s  Drug  Stores,  Inc.,  have 
adopted  a  group  pension  plan  for  em¬ 
ployes  between  30  and  35  who  had  been 


^METROPOLITAN  Department 
IVl  Store  Advertising.  At  John 
Wanamaker’s  New  A’ork,  Thomas  D. 
Connolly,  advertising  manager,  has  been 
appointed  promotion  and  publicity  man¬ 
ager.  Ray  D.  Hanna  succeeds  Mr. 
Connolly  as  advertising  manager.  Al¬ 
most  at  the  same  moment  Wanamaker 
announces  that  the  opening  hour  is  to 
be  9.30  instead  of  9,  and  that  Wednes¬ 
day  the  store  will  be  open  until  9  P.  M. 
— entire  store  open,  and  Courtesy  Buses 
from  Grand  Central  and  Penn  stations 
will  run  till  9.  And  the  Wanamaker’s 
Celebration  Sales  commemorate  “A 
Youthful  Business  of  111  Years,”  and 
"The  Store  with  Personality  Reflects 
the  Genius  of  Four  Men” — .A.  T.  Stew¬ 
art,  John  Wanamaker,  Robert  C.  Ogden 
and  Rodman  Wanamaker.  Their  por¬ 
traits  appeared  and  pictures  of  the 
buildings  of  1862,  1906  and  1934. 

Gimbels,  New  York,  is  supplementing 
its  slogan  “Gimbels  tells  the  truth”  with 
a  practice  of  talking  sense  rather  than 
selling.  “Do  Your  Christmas  Shop¬ 
ping  L.ATE”  is  the  catchline.  “Novem-* 
ber  1st  is  the  day  when  we  in  the  store 
business  start  thinking  about  (^rjstmas. 
You’re  not  thinking  about  Christmas. 
You’re  still  furnishing  your  apartment 
— you’re  still  planning  and  saving  for 
that  new  Fall  coat.  You  still  want  bar-, 
gains.  We’re  going  to  give  you  bar¬ 
gains.”  And  headline  on  Sunday 
spread :  “Gimbels  says :  Do  your  Christ¬ 
mas  shopping  late!  !  Do  your  bargain 
shopping  nowl  1” 

Stern’s,  advertising  the  last  day  in 
October,  said  “Umbrellas  when  it  rains 
...and  SALES  when  you  need  them 
Stern’s  will  offer  100  Special  Sales  in 
November !  Not  in  dull  August  or 
dreary  February. ..  .but  in  Novetnber, 
when  your  purse  most  feels  the  pinch. 


WEEKLY  PAPERS  MERGE 

The  University  City  (Mo.)  Nem 
and  the  Unwersity  City  Journal  wen 
combined  Oct.  26,  and  will  be  known  as 
the  Journal-News,  Harry  Feldman,  who 
was  publisher  of  the  Journal,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  company  and  will  sem 
as  general  manager.  Rollo  Horwitt, 
who  was  editor  of  the  Journal,  will 
serve  in  a  similar  capacity.  Herman 
Weiss,  formerly  business  manager  of 
the  News,  will  be  a  member  of  ^ 
business  staff.  The  University  City 
News  was  organized  in  1927,  and  the 
University  City  Journal  started  two 
years  later.  _ 
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Wood  Dry  Mats 
Accessories^^ 


and  Stereotype 


JUST  to  remind  you  that  in  addition 
to  Wood  Dry  Mats,  we  sell  the  im¬ 
portant  stereotype  accessories  listed 
helow! 


Use  the  coupon,  and  we’ll  send  you 
information  about  any  of  the  items 
you  check. 

Be  sure  to  indicate  if  you  want  sample 
mats  or  Wood  Hand  Mitts,  FREE, 


Gwck  V 

. Scorchers  . Mat  Storage  Boses  . Hand  Mitts 

. Cork  Molding  Blankets  . Felt  Molding  Blankets 

. Rubber  Molding  Blankets  . Packing  Felts 

. Molding  Boards  ........No,  M  Parting  Powder 

. Trial  Case  Mats  (SOO)  or  . Sample  Mats 

. Ceotfitioned  . Coated  . Shrinkage  Desired 


FLONC  CORPORAnON 

HOOSICa  FALLS.  N.Y. 
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PAUL  HARMON  HEADS 
j  TENTH  DISTRICT 

I  Fort  Worth  Man  Elected  President 
I  at  Houston  Convention — Retail 
Problems  Discussed — Chester 
Lane  Speaks 

‘  Problems  confronting  advertising  men 
in  connection  with  retail  advertising 
'  campaigns  were  discussed  in  Houston 
Oct.  26-27  at  the  tenth  district  A.  F.  A. 
convention,  attended  by  more  than  200 
delegates  from  Texas,  Oklahoma  and 
Xew  Mexico. 

At  the  concluding  session,  Paul  J. 
Harmon  of  Fort  Worth  was  elected 
j  district  governor,  and  the  1935  conven¬ 
tion  was  awarded  to  Oklahoma  City. 
Other  officers  named  were  W.  C.  Grant 
’  of  Dallas ;  first  vice-governor ;  Neal 
I  Barrett  of  Oklahoma  City,  second  vice- 
governor,  and  E.  C.  Whitcomb  of  Fort 
Worth,  secretary-treasurer. 

J  One  of  the  featurers  of  the  meeting 
was  a  luncheon  for  the  advertising  men, 

J  sponsored  by  the  three  Houston  daily 
newspJipcrs,  the  Post,  the  Chronicle  and 
the  Press.  After  attending  the  Rice 
!  University-Texas  University  football 
game,  the  delegates  concluded  their 
program  with  a  dinner  dance. 

"nie  principal  address  was  delivered 

*  by  Chester  H.  Lang,  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  manager  of  the  General  Electric 
company  and  president  of  the  Adver- 

,  tising  Federation  of  America.  Other 
J  speakers  included  Sidney  Carter,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Rice-Stix  Merchants  Ser- 
vice;  William  Brockhausen  of  San  An¬ 
tonio,  president  of  the  tenth  district 
_  association,  and  Ray  Powers,  president 
u  of  the  Houston  Advertising  Association, 
who  presided. 

Mr.  Lang’s  subject  was  “Where  Are 
^  the  Generators  of  Advertising?’’ 

^  ■  Warning  his  listeners  that  “There  is 
jj  no  right  to  strike  against  the  public 
safety  by  anybody,  anywhere,  at  any 
^  time,”  Mr.  Lang  declared  advertising 
^  men,  better  than  any  others,  “have  kept 
themselves  inoculated  against  this  highly 
contagious  sob  germ  that’s  in  the  air.’’ 

He  urged  the  delegates  to  make  it 
*•  I  their  job  to  see  that  good  advertising 
i  has  the  opportunity  it  deserves  in  help¬ 
's  ;  ing  to  put  men  and  capital  to  work. 

*  ;  “Isn’t  that  our  challenge,  the  chal- 
'■ '  I  lenge  to  us  as  advertising  people.  If 

we  are  to  do  a  real  job  there  is  no 
choice.  We  must  look  out  and  up. 
^  We  cannot  accept  the  counsel  of  des- 
I”  I  imr.  We  must  know  the  great  enthu- 
”  i  siwm,  we  have  a  right  to  hope  for  the 
[*  ‘triumph  of  high  achievements,  but  if 
ty  j  we  fail,  let’s  go  down  with  the  band 
“  playing — let’s  fail  while  daring  greatly, 

“You  and  I  have  no  assignment  to 
lake  apart  or  rebuild  the  political  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  world.  Our  job  is  to  help 
*11^  goods.  Let’s  go  to  work  at  that. 
Let’s  put  this  generator  of  ours,  good 
advertising,  back  on  the  first  line  and 
I  keep  it  there  at  full  load.” 


PUBLISHERS’  HOME  BURNED 

lidikna  Official*  Inveatigating  My*- 
teriou*  Fire  at  New  Albany 

Police  and  representatives  of  the 
We  arson  department  have  opened  an 
investigation  into  the  mysterious  burn- 
i^  of  the  home  of  Walter  F.  and  James 
t.  Montgomery,  publishers  of  the  New 
Albany  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

The  fire  destroyed  the  structure 
^rday  night,  Nov.  3,  and  was  be- 
to  have  been  of  incendiary  origin, 
me  blaze  was  found  first  under  a 
porch.  It  followed  two  fires  of  two 
•teks  ago  that  destroyed  a  garage  and 
xtomobile  of  the  Montgomerys,  and 
•garage  and  car  belonging  to  Mark 
H.  Miller  advertising  manager  of  the 
Tribune. 


named  insurance  chief 

Harold  F.  Grumhaus  has  been  ap- 
manager  of  the  insurance  de- 
Nrtment  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  suc- 
pxlmg  the  late  Lester  H.  Fischer.  Mr. 
rj'ttnhaus  went  to  the  Tribune  from 
I™  Celotex  Company,  Chicago,  where 
r*  *as  in  charge  of  insurance. 


FARLEY  WINS  NEWS  TICKER 


McCarl  Relents  on  Disputed  $75  Per 
Month  Expenditure 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  5 — Fol¬ 
lowing  three  months  of  correspondence 
between  Postmaster  General  Farley  and 
Comptroller  General  McCarl,  the  latter 
has  granted  a  $75  monthly  appropria¬ 
tion  out  of  government  funds  for  main¬ 
taining  a  news  ticker  in  Mr.  Farley’s 
offices. 

The  ticker  is  operated  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  City  News  Service,  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  the  United  Press.  When  the 
Postmaster  General  ordered  one  in¬ 
stalled  three  months  ago,  McCarl  ruled 
it  was  only  a  “newspaper”  and  pointed 
out  that  only  $100  was  allotted  for  such 
purposes. 

During  the  voluminous  correspond¬ 
ence  interchanged  between  the  two  gov¬ 
ernment  heads,  Mr.  Farley  contended 
he  was  justified  in  keeping  the  ticker  at 
the  post  office  at  government  expense 
since  it  helped  in  the  “investigation  of 
postal  crimes  and  mail  depredations.” 

He  told  McCarl  Congress  has  set 
aside  $20,000  for  apprehending  violat¬ 
ors  of  the  postal  laws. 


TO  HONOR  OHIO  EDITORS 

The  Ohio  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame 
dinner  will  be  held  in  the  Faculty  Club 
rooms,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Nov.  23,  it  has  been  announced  by 
the  school  of  journalism.  The  old-time 
editors  wha  have  been  voted  in  by  pres¬ 
ent-day  Ohio  newspaper  workers  are: 
Moses  Dawson,  Cincinnati  .4dvertiser, 
to  whom  a  tribute  will  be  paid  by 
Harry  Pence,  of  its  successor,  the  En¬ 
quirer;  John  Saxton,  founder  and  editor 
of  the  Canton  Repository,  for  whom 
William  H.  Vodrey,  of  the  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers,  will  speak,  and 
Samuel  J.  Flickinger,  of  Columbus, 
Dayton  and  Hamilton  papers,  to  whom 
J.  A.  Meckstroth,  of  the  Ohio  State 
Journal,  will  pay  the  tribute. 


★ 


You  can 
Educate  Your 
Readers  to 

READ 

ADVERTISING 

as  they 
Read  News 


★ 

The  Zain  Advertising  System 

CWytlst  BuiMin* 

N«w  York  City 


Leadership 


The  Inquirer  led  all  Philadelphia 
newspapers  in  volume  of  paid 
advertising  in  October. 

The  Inquirer  leads  all  Philadel¬ 
phia  newspapers  in  volume'  of 
paid  advertising  for  the  first  10 
months  of  1934. 

The  Inquirer  gained  728  columns 
of  advertising  in  October, 
against  a  gain  of  772  columns 
for  all  other  Philadelphia  news¬ 
papers  combined. 


Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Circulation 

DAILY  295J35  SUNDAY  650,743 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  tor  the 
Six  Months  Ending  September  30,  1934 


IPftilatrdtjfiia  ^Inquirpr 

Psnniylvsnia's  Grsatsst  Morning  Newtpapsr 


National  Advertising  Representatives 


New  Tork....H.  A.  McCsndleu 
60  East  42nd  Street 

Ckicsfo . Guy  S.  Osborn 

360  N.  Micbifan  Ave. 

Detroit . Jotepk  R.  ScoUro 

General  Motor*  Bldf. 


Boston . Carroll  J.  Swan 

926  fark  Square  Bld(. 

St  Louis . C.  A.  Conr 

Globe  Democrat  Bldf. 

Paciic  Coast.. R.  J.  Bidweli  Co. 
Seattle — San  Francisco 
— Los  Aofeles 
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_ Circulation _ 

BOY  PLAN  DESCRIBED 
BY  CIRCULATOR 


ADDS  SUNDAY  EDITION 


System  on  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Newspa¬ 
pers  Will  Give  Same  Awards  to 
Agents,  Street  Boys  and  Carriers, 
John  H.  J.  Kuntz  Says 


Battle  Creek  Moon-Journal  Expand¬ 
ing  Its  Service  Nov.  11. 

(ii.v  telegraph  to  Euitok  I'UBLisuts) 
Battle  Lkeek,  Alich.,  Nov.  / — The 
Battle  Lreck  Muon-Journal  which  lor 
years  has  distributed  to  its  readers  the 
Sunday  editions  ot  Detroit  and  Chicago 
newspaiiers  announced  today  that  begin¬ 
ning  Nov.  11  it  will  publish  a  Sunday 


EL  PASO  NEWSPAPERS 
BARRED  BY  MEXICO 


SPANISH  DAIUES  BARRED 


O  San  Antonio  and  Lo»  Angeles  Paptn  ^ 

El  Continental  and  World-News  Had  Excluded  from  Mexico  ..  — 

^  .  ..  in  (St  telegraph  to  Editor  ic  Publisher) 

Carried  Interview  on  Heated  Re-  ^^^..^ONio,  Nov.  6-Barring  tr,,i  advertis 

ligious  and  Educational  Con-  Mexico  of  his  Spanish-language  dailie  tii 
troversy  by  Catholic  Leaders  La  Frensa  of  San  Antonio  and  La  Opin.  word 

.  - - ion  of  Los  Angeles,  has  been  prutest«  to  gain 

Publication  of  interviews  and  news  jjy  Ignacio  E.  Lozano,  publisher,  he  salt  uct  or  ; 
tories  criticizing  the  Mexican  Govern-  today,  adding,  however,  that  he  wouk 


Operation  of  a  “master  newspaper  edition,  thereby  giving  Battle  Creek  two  inent  led  late  last  week  to  the  barring  make'  no  promise  to  withhold  news  u  the  i 
boy  plan  ’  on  the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  news-  Sunday  erlitions,  the  Enquirer-X eies  from  Mexico  of  El  Continental,  Span-  g^t  the  embargo  lifted.  what 

papers,  was  recently  described  to  mem-  having  been  in  the  Sunday  field  for  a  ish-language  daily,  and  its  sister  paper.  Confirming  Mexico  City  distiatche 


bers  of  the  Interstate  Circulation  Man-  number  of  years.  The  management  an-  the  ll'orld-News,  both  published  in  El  saying  the  dailies  have  been  barred,  LJ to  the 


agers  Association  by  John  H.  j.  Kuntz,  nounced  it  was  led  to  this  decision  Paso. 


circulation  Director.  through  becoming  convinced  distribution  At  first,  on  instructions  from  Mexico  action  before  when  the  papers  iirint^ally  the 

Ihe  plan  was  described  as  unique  in  yf  out-of-town  newspapers  is  not  the  (Tity,  El  Continental  was  barred.  The  news  of  revolutionary  movements  sucip™*t*-‘^ 
that  it  gives  exactly  the  same  awards  province  of  a  home  owned  newspaper  new  siiaper  company  thereupon  attempted  as  are  under  way  in  Mexico  now.  Htjur  five 


zano  declared  Mexico  had  taken  similarfthe  ann 


to  agents,  street  buys  or  carrier  boys,  and  the  Moon- journal  can  give  the  com-  to  rush  copies  of  the  World-News  mentioned  activity  of  General  Anti 
"Ihe  awards  are  based,’  Mr.  Kuntz  munity  far  more  satisfactory  service  by  across  the  Rio  Grande,  but  they  were  1.  Villarreal,  defeated  in  the  last  V 


said,  on  three  fundamental  requirements,  printing  its  own  Sunday  edition. 

delivery,  collections  and  salesmanship,  _ 

for  each  of  the  three  groups,  all  being  HELD  CARRIER  TOURNAMENT 
substantially  the  same,  though  different  ^3^^; 
in  detail.  1-or  instance,  our  city  car-  \tnr 


stopped  at  the  international  bridge.  ican  Presidential  election,  saying  hjl  Mr.  t 
.Although  no  reason  was  given  of-  papers  have  received  news  that  skir  dition  t 
ficially  for  the  government’s  order,  it  mishes  had  taken  place  in  connectioi  the 


itonk  P^' 
Ma-  ad.” 


During  the  past  seven  weeks,  the 
Minneafolis  Star  has  conducted  its  an- 


the  was  known  that  interviews  on  the  with  the  Villarreal  movement.  Loz 


heated  religious  and  educational  con-  insisted  it  was  the  policy  of  La  Pre 


11  *  .  .utiincapotis  oiar  nas  coiuiuciea  us  an-  ..v...  msiaicu  u  me  oi  i-a  j.  jciMii* 

riers  must  nave  absolutely  pertect  ser-  j.j^rrier  tournament,  using  magazine  troversy  in  Mexico  were  the  reason,  and  La  Opinion  to  be  impartial  in  newiitei'Ct; 


vice  for  SIX  months,  ‘Ja  per  cent  mini-  ^  special  inducement  to  pros-  specifically  an  interview  with  Father  and  comment  about  the  main  situaticufr.omes 

mum  collections  weekly  for  the  pme  subscribers.  During  the  cam-  Michael  Kenney,  who  spoke  of  “almost  When  there  is  real  anti-governmeri  “In 

period  ol  time  and  a  iici  increase  ot  one  non-subscribers  within  the  city  unutterable  conditions”  in  Mexico,  agitation  in  Mexico,  he  added,  one^he  L 

copy  each  month  in  their  route  draw,  a, suburbs  were  contacted  by  the  large  Bishop  A.  J.  Shuler  previously  had  the  first  things  the  government  does  itfvery 


Uur  county  agents  must  have  a  perfect  q£  regular  carriers,  and  were  given  been  quoted  in  denunciation  of  Mex-  to  bar  publications  that  might  give  thipe: 

rprnrn  tnr  tlip  <samp  Ipncjtn  nf  .  ®  ^  : . . . _ _ _ 1  \i  ■ _  _ . . .  ..a  •♦•I 


service  record  for  the  same  length  of  opoprtunity  of  selecting  one  or  more  persecution  of  Catholic  clergy  and  Mexican  people  news  of  such  agita 

time;  must  pay  each  months  bill  not  choice  of  the  best  magazines,  laymen.  The  papers  carried  no  edito-  tion. 

later  tnan  tlie  lUtn  ot  tne  lollowing  j,  optional  with  the  readers  rial  comment  on  the  controversy.  Lozano  said  most  of  the  arculation 


tilth  and  must  show  a  net  increase  of  ^yi^ether  to  take  the  newspaiier  alone  Shortly  after  the  papers  were  barred,  of  his  dailies  was  in  the  United  Statejread  ev 
per  cent  per  month  m  their  total  include  magazine  selections  with  tl'e  publishing  company  broadcast  an  - -  pme 


month  and  must  show  a  net  increase  of  ^yi^ether  to 
1  per  cent  per  month  in  their  total  jndudi 

daily  draw.  .At  no  lime  may  an  agent^s  orders 

draw  drop  below  the  previous  month's 
figure  or  he  is  immediately  disqualified.  NEWS  B 
■‘Our  corner  boys  must  report 
promptly  daily,  stay  on  their  corner  at  ii 


NEWS  BACKS  CHURCH  DAY 

More  than  4(X)  Chicago  churches  en- 


all  times,  keep  yelling  headlines;  not  .***  Chicago  JJoily  Actcj 


check  up  short ;  and  sell  a  minimum  of  Christian  Home  Sunday 


10  coDies  ner  week  over  4,  staged  at  the  suggestion  of  .  - -orris  1  mjuz,  puni.sner,  nas  pro-  with  the  aid  of  PHA  Ic 

HaT  ^  assigned  McDermott,  Dailv  News  to  President  Rodriquez  ot  .Alex-  test  will  close  Nov.  18. 

M^^^***  R  R  R.  A  .  .  .  -rrx  H'(i  aiif  (  orrlHl  Hull  I  nitt*f  StatpQ  -  ■ 


Aifiota  luiani  AMCL/ernioii,  incws  i  i  h  tt  m  t  -  T  c-.  ^ 

•The  awards  to  every  boy  who  wins  editor.  At  least  20  denomina-  '^e^-relarv^of  Statl^"  ’  ^  ^ 

in  each  group  will  include  a  Master  represented  in  the  sppial  _ 


Newspaper  Boy  medal ;  a  banquet  at  tfie  observance,  which  attracted  large  Sun¬ 
leading  hotel  in  town  followed  by  a  crowds,  it  was  stated. 


explanation  to  Mexican  readers  as  to  BETTER  HOMES  CONTEST  'ievery  s 
why  the  papers  were  not  distributed  in  The  Philadel/^hia  Record  is  offerintf " 
Mexico.  151  prizes  totaling  $3,400  in  a  Bette 

The  papers  have  twice  before  been  Homes  Contest  being  conducted  in  cot-  • 

barred  from  Mexico  for  publishing  nection  with  an  advertising  campaipP'"!'^'’ 

news  of  a  controversial  nature.  to  help  readers  mixlernize  their  home*"^^.'', ' 

.Morris  L.  Boritz,  publisher,  has  pro-  with  the  aid  of  FH.A  loans.  The 

tested  to  President  Rodricjiiez  of  Mex-  test  will  close  Nov.  18. 

ico  and  Cordell  Hull,  United  States  -  “ 

Secretary  of  State.  KENOSHA  COOKING  SCHOOL  .enly  tl 

-  The  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening 

COOKING  SCHOOL  AT  LIMA  sponsored  a  cooking  school  at  the 
T  ■ _  /<-v  \  XT _  Ml  1  1  1  I  •  u;„i,  r\,~t  91  or,  ret 


news  of  a  controversial  nature. 

.Morris  L.  Boritz,  publisher,  has  pro 


theatre  party ;  a  picture  and  story  of 
himself  in  tlie  newspaper  he  represents 
and  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  position 


PLANS  REORGANIZATION 

Stockholders  of  American  News 


COOKING  SCHOOL  AT  LIMA  sponsored  a  cooking  school  at  the  Ic 
Lima  (O.)  iVew'j  will  hold  a  cooking  high  school  auditorium  Oct.  23-26. 

school.  Dec.  4-6.  Miss  Bernice  Lowen, _ 

of  Edison  General  Electric  -Appliance  1 
Comjiany,  will  be  the  lecturer.  The  1  p  1^ 


whether  or  not  it  wni  be  a  Dig  sue-  to  revamp  their  corporate  structure, 
cess.  It  in  no  way  interferes  with  our  Under  the  plan  35  subsidiaries  through- 


Power  Company. 


regular  New  Fork  or  Atlantic  City  trip  out  the  country  will  be  consolidated  in 
campaigns,  prize  orters,  etc.,  but  is  m  one  corporation. 


addition  to  all  other  contests. 


REPRINTS  DISTRIBUTED 

-Anticipating  the  opening  of 


nder  tne  plan  suDsidiaries  tiirougn-  TYPEWRITER  CONTEST 
It  the  country  will  be  consolidated  in  ,,  ,  ■  /tt  -  x  c~,  n  n 

le  corporation.  ,.T.he  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulle- 

*■  _  tin  IS  sponsoring  its  third  annual  Earn 

HELD  COOKING  SCHOOL  ^  Typewriter’’  circulation  carnpaign. 

M-i  jx, ;  J  i.i-  J  .1  •  I  Contestants  who  qualify  with  12  new 

The  Phtladelphta  Record  this  week  yearly  paid-in-advance  subscriptions  are 


During  the  31  days  of  October,  19H 
the  average  daily  net  paid  circulation  iargc: 
of  the  “Panama  American”  was  9,799  Anol 
copies.  The  average  Sunday  net  paid  »hich 
circulation  for  the  same  period  was  n  any 
1 1,7(X)  copies.  juestio 


This  represents  the  largest  circulation  Berson 


-Anticipating  the  opening  of  the  held  four  sessions  of  the  cooking  school  awarded  a  late 
worlds  two  largest  bridges  across  the  conducted  by  its  Home  Institute  under  able  typewriter. 
Golden  Gate  and  ban  hrancisco  Bay  in  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Frances  T.  North- 
1937,  the  :ian  J  rancisco  Xctk’s  recently  cross,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  classes  HOMEMAK 
leatured  a  series  of  daily  articles  writ-  last  year.  A  special  kitchen  was  con-  The  Port  I 


awarded  a  late  model  Underwood  port- 


HOMEMAKERS’  INSTITUTE 

The  Port  IPayne  (Ind.)  Journal 


of  any  daily  newspaper  in  Central  le  take 
•America.  er  mi 

I'he  “Panama  .American,”  being  pub-  istenir 
lished  in  both  English  and  Spanish,  iunime 
offers  complete  coverage  of  the  two  ear—: 
language  elements  of  the  Republic  of  kc  wi 
Panama  and  of  the  Canal  Zone.  .n  ^le; 


ten  by  Robert  C.  Elliott  and  entitled  structed  on  the  stage  of  the  Broadwood  Gazette  recently  conducted  the  second 
‘Where  Do  We  Grow  E'rom  Here?”  Hotel  ballroom  for  the  demonstrations,  year's  session  of  its  Homemakers’  In¬ 


analyzing  the  transportation  situation 


stitute.  ojicratcd  in  conjunction  with  a 


PANAMA  AMERICAN 

bi-lingual  daily  newspaper  of  Panami,  R.  P. 


and  what  the  completion  of  these  struc-  AWARDED  WATCH  TO  JOCKEY  group  of  Fort  W'avne  nrcrchants. 


tures  means  to  the  future  of  adjoining 
coinmuiiities.  Up  to  date  more  than 
15,00U  reprints  have  been  distributed  to 


The  Chicago  Daily  Xezes  recently 
awarded  a  gold  watch  to  the  best  jockey 
at  Sportsman’s  Park,  CTiicago  race 


SPONSORED  CHARM  SCHOOL 

The  Marshall  (Mich.)  Evening 


Represented  abroad  exclusively  by; 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS,  Inc. 

S20  Eait  4Snd  Street  New  Yod 


accoi-ding  to  track.  So  much  interest  has  been  evi-  Chronicle  recently  sponsored  a  three- 
.  Ilailev,  News  promotion  man-  fenced  in  this  award,  the  Daily  News  day  beauty  and  charm  school  at  the 


CbicaRO  London  Paris  Berlin  Buenos  AiraUly  m 


Rio  de  Janeiro 


LOVE  STORY  PRIZE  CONTEST 

The  San  1  rancisco  Call-Bulletin’s 
$25U  prize  contest  to  select  a  name  lor 
Evelyn  W  ells’  new  love  story  now  run¬ 
ning  as  a  serial  in  that  newspaper,  was 


plans  to  present  a  gold  watch  to  the  Garden  in  that  city. 

leading  jockey  at  e^ch  Chicago  track  in  1 - 

1935.  A  PUBLISHER  C 


A  PUBLISHER  COMMENTS  ON 


HAS  GEOGRAPHY  CONTEST 

A  new  readers'  contest,  in  which  $2(W) 


"Home  Economics" 


won  by  Mrs.  Ida  .Mae  Hutchins,  2(i0  -n  weekly  prizes  are  awarded,  is  being 
Carl  street,  San  Francisco,  for  the  win-  conducted  by  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele- 
ning  name  "Two  Girls  and  Dean.”  woph,  called  “Know  Your  Geography.” 


Judges  were  two  widely -known  Cali-  Two  pictures  daily  represent  a  geogra- 
fornia  writers,  Mrs.  Gertrude  .Atherton  phical  ItKation  to  lie  named  by  the 


THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 
SERVICE 


and  D'r.  George  D.  Lyman. 


STUDENT  ESSAY  CONTEST 

The  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal  Times  is 


STAR  CARRIER  GROUP  MEETS 

Sixty  members  of  tbc  siijicr-salcs- 


sponsoring  an  essay  contest  open  to  ®  organization  of  the  Charlotte 


school  boys  and  girls  offering  cash  (^•.  C-)  Dbsencr  held  an  outing  and 


pries  for  the  best  letter  of  100  words  business  meeting  recently  at  Bryant 


or  less  on  “Why  I  Choose  Racine  as 
My  Home.” 


PLANNING  PROGRESS  EXHIBIT 

The  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  I^ress 
sponsored  its  second  annual  Progress 


Park,  with  M.  B.  WfKilf,  circulation 
manager,  and  his  five  district  men  in 
charge. 


"Thii  w«  ow  second  school  and  it  fives  us 
a  lot  of  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  it  was  a 
much  sreatar  success  this  year,  both  in 
linaafa  and  attendance.''  ,  ,  ,  "We  can 
assure  you  that  the  splendid  cooperation 
that  your  orfanization  rendered  was  sraatly 
appreciated  and  wa  are  lookinf  forward  to 
next  year's  school.'' 

(From  a  Pennsylvania  Newspaper) 
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Iowa  famitios  dapand  ^ 
OINES  RESISTS  AND  TRIWM 


We  fwarantee  and  deliver  a  definite 
amount  of  additional  national  advertiting 


for  complpf*  n«ws  covfragu  1 


ADDS  SUNDAY  FEATURE 

The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  added 


Exposition  last  week  in  the  State  Arm-  a  screen  and  radio  weekly  magazine  of 
ory  and  published  a  special  edition  on  16  pages  in  color  to  its  Sunday  edition, 
the  opening  day.  starting  Nov.  4. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

247  Park  Ava.  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  1924 


newspapers  which  have  never  been  ex¬ 
ploit^.  He  referred  to  the  equally  high 
reader  interest  in  the  daily  comic  strips 
and  suggested  that  when  there  is  no 
longer  room  for  additional  advertisers 
in  the  Sunday  comic  sections,  advertis¬ 
ers  will  probably  seek  space  on  the 
daily  comic  page. 

Store  Reports  Biggest 

Sales  in  Its  History 

(.special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washi.ngton,  D.  C.,  Nov.  5 — Spend¬ 
ing  more  money  for  advertising  during 
October  than  in  any  other  month  of  its 
36  years  of  existence,  the  Hecht  Com¬ 
pany  Department  Store  announced  that 
sales  for  the  period  reached  the  highest 
volume  in  its  history. 

This  fact  was  announced  by  James 
Rotto,  sales  and  publicity  director  for 
the  store  at  a  banquet  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  65  executive  heads. 

Mr.  Rotto  said  the  store  has  con¬ 
sistently  shown  its  confidence  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  by  spending  more  than 
$5,000,000  in  Washington  newspapers 
since  1898. 

Anticipating  a  business  upswing  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  period,  Hecht  Co.  is 
placing  more  workers  on  its  payrolls 
than  in  any  other  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  store  also  has  expended  $250,- 
000  for  remodeling  and  improvements. 


[Ckalk 


CBS  CHEAP  COVERAGE 
CLAIMS  REFUTED 


ted  from  the  CBS  report.  Nevertheless, 
the  comparison  between  radio  and 
newspaper  advertising  was  based  upon 
this  one  example  and  on  another  of 
in  the  number  reader  interest  of  department  store  copy 
for  women.  It  is  not  my  province  to 


(Continued  from  page  5) 


jdvertiscment  lies  only 


readers  who  carefully  read  every  ,  . 

«ord  of  copy.  If  the  reader  stops  briefly  criticize  a  bit  of  selling  literature  for 
to  gain  a  visual  impression  of  the  prod-  a  particular  media.  Naturally,  news- 
net  or  sales  argument,  he  has  been  in- 
tluenced  in  some  fashion  comparable  to 
dio  listeners  who  merely  know 

^  _ tioiial  Advertisers  will  bring  together 

_ _  but  may  not  have  paid  attention  the  results  of  all  fact-finding  groups  and 

lSw  the  detailed  argument  set  forth  by  attempt  to  appraise  the  data  impartially. 
oiMtiie  announcer  in  his  commercial.  Actu- 
ntXuy  the  total  audience  noting  a  t,^  '  J 
suSlpi^inted  advertisement  is  probably  four 
Hjjor  five  times  greater  than  the  number 
[oni(jwho  peruse  the  detailed  copy  within  the 
daJad. 


Naturally, 
nes  also  err  in  con- 
The  day  is  not  far 


what  product  is  sponsoring  the  pro¬ 
gram,  I 


Newspapers  cannot  hope  to  compete 
typical  successfully  with  magazines  and  radio 
until  similar  data  is  available  for  them.” 

Concrete  evidence  that  general  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  seen  by  as  high  as 
..  50  per  cent  of  the  readers,  was  fur- 

Mr.  Anderson  also  showed  that  in  ad-  nished  Editor  &  Publisher  by  McCann- 
(iition  to  taking  a  15-minute  program  in  Erickson,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertising 
the  best  evening  hours,  CBS  has  ap-  agency  handling  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pareiitly  made  another  statistical  error  pany  of  Indiana  account.  Using  the 
in  the  application  of  the  per  cent  9f  Gallup  method,  the  agency  tested  a 
Jisteners  to  the  total  number  of  “radio  1,225  linei  “Live  Power”  newspaper 
homes.”  _  advertisement,  which  appeared  on  page 

"In  taking  16,809,562  radio  homes  in  11  with  general  news  in  the  Chicago 
the  United  States,  it  is  assumed  that  Tribune,  May  22  last.  It  was  found 
every  single  one  of  these  sets  can  be  that  50  per  cent  of  those  interviewed 
reached  by  a  CBS  hookup,”  he  said,  saw  a  part  of  the  ad;  46  per  cent  read 
■‘  That  is^  akin  to  claitning  that  the  Sat-  the  headlines ;  50  per  cent  remembered 
(Urday  Evening  Post  reaches  3,000,000  the  main  picture;  16  per  cent  read 
[Ifamilies,  therefore  3,000,000  families  any  part  of  the  copy ;  and  12  per  cent 
;jread  every  issue.  To  reach  every  raclio  read  copy  above  the  picture.  The  sur- 
tome  in  the  country,  would  require  vey  also  showed  that  68  per  cent  saw 
every  single  station  in  America  unless  something  on  the  page  where  the  ad 
Jail  stations  other  than  CBS  were  to  re-  was  placed  and  no  other  single  feature 
jitnaiii  silent.”  on  the  page  was  seen  by  over  21  per 

^  Mr.  Anderson  also  commented  that  in  cent. 

.comparing  the  cost  of  advertising  as  be-  tremendous  pulling  power  of  the 

^tween  radio,  newspapers  and  magazines.  Standard  Oil  ad  must  be  recognized 
ij^foiibidcraiion  must  be  given  to  radio  jjy  taking  into  consideration  the  news- 
talent  charges.  In  the  CBS  presenta-  paper’s  widespread  circulation, 
lion,  the  cost  of  the  program  given  is  Another  example  of  the  limits  placed 
..cnly  the  cost  of  the  time  and  talent  advertising  medium 

^charges  arc  omitted  as  a  factor  in  this  ,,.^3  to  Editor  &  Publisher, 

~  .  r  .u  u  when  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  esti- 

Tet  on  most  o  the  better  evening  of  radio  sets  in  the 

.snows,  the  talent  charge  is  as  much  as  .  taking  13.8 

per  cent  ot  this  total  as  an  average 
listening  audience,  as  stated  by  CBS  in 
its  report,  the  “net  circulation”  for  any 
one  program  in  Chicago  is  98,365,  as 
compared,  for  instance,  with  the  city- 
circulation  of  one  afternoon  newspaper 
nearly  four  times  in  excess.  The  “life” 
of  a  newspaper  ad  is  considered  much 
longer  than  that  of  a  radio  commercial, 
inasmuch  as  the  ad  may  be  read  by 
various  members  of  the  family  at  differ¬ 
ent  intervals,  while  a  radio  set  must  be 
tuned  to  a  particular  program  at  a 
definite  time  in  order  to  reach  any  given 
family. 

. . .  .........  ^Ii"-  Anderson  emphasized  the  adver- 

•Icv  reports,  as  well  as  coincidental  f'ser  s  interest  in  radio  programs  as  an 
linjiie  checkines”  entertainment  feature  and  asserted  that 


GUILD  RAISES  FUND 


it  is  considerably  more.  To  be  sure 
[here  are  art  and  mechanical  charges 
[or  publication  advertising,  but  they  are 
with  talent 


legligible  in  comparison 
diarges.” 

Another  omission  in  the  CBS  report, 
dhicli  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
[n  any  future  comparison  of  costs,  is  the 
juestioii  of  summer  audiences,  Mr.  An- 
ierson  stated.  “Summer  listening  must 
« taken  into  consideration,  for  the  wili¬ 
er  months  mark  the  peak  in  radio 
istening,”  he  declared,  “whereas  the 


When  Football 

Editions 

are  Grabbed  — 


WHEN  the  only  question 
is  how-  quick  and  how- 
many  you  can  print — 

Then  you  are  thankful  for  a 
sure,  rapid  stereotyping  rou¬ 
tine,  based  on  easy  molding, 
quick  scorching  Certified  Mats. 
You  are  thankful  for  a  mat 
that  yields  a  first  cast  as  good 
as  a  second  or  third.  Seconds 
saved  are  w-elcome.  When 
seconds  add  up  to  minutes, 
they  mean  all  the  difference 
between  prestige  and  ridicule. 

For  dependable  stereotyping 
rely  on  Certified  Mats,  made 
in  the  U.  S.  A. 


^ILECTRlC 

MFCXa 


Cline  -  Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 
Columbus  Dispatch 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Atk  them  about  it 
CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicagoi  211  West  Wacker  Drive 

New  York:  Daily  News  Bi<U.> 
220  East  42nd  Street 
San  Francisco:  First  National 
Bank  Building 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 

310  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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G.  H.  MANNING  IS  DEAD; 
WASHINGTON  WRITER 


Correspondent  for  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  Directed  Largest  Bureau  of 
Its  Kind  in  the  Capital — Born 
in  England  50  Years  Ago 


Harry  Ward.  Gladstone  Williams, 
Henry  L.  Sweinhart. 

The  standing  committee  of  corre¬ 
spondents  of  the  press  galleries  ap- 
iwinted  the  following  to  attend  the 
funeral;  Samuel  W.  Bell,  Lyle  C.  Wil¬ 
son,  Harry  B.  Gauss,  Bascon  N.  Tim¬ 
mons  and  W.  Turner  Catledge. 


(.Special  to  Eoitok  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D'.  C.,  Xov.  5 — George 
H.  Manning,  Washington  correspondent 
of  Editor  &  Pubusher  for  several 


DON  M.  NIXON  DIES; 
INDIANA  PUBLISHER 


Owner  of  Seven  Newspapers  Never 
Regained  Consciousness  After 
Automobile  Collision — Known 
as  Crusading  Publisher 


George  H.  Manning. 


years,  died  at  Garfield  Hospital,  this 
city,  Xov.  4.  He  was  50  years  old. 

Born  in  Ixindon,  England,  December 
8,  1883,  he  came  with  his  parents  to  the 
United  States  at  the  age  of  13.  In  his 
youth  he  studied  telegraphy.  As  an 
operator  for  the  Western  Union  he 
became  familiar  with  the  gathering  and 
transmission  of  news  copy  and  devel¬ 
oped  the  interest  in  journalism  which 
was  destined  to  lead  him  to  one  of  the 
topmost  positions  in  that  profession. 

In  191(3  he  entered  the  field  of  jour¬ 
nalism  as  a  reporter  in  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  International  Xews  Ser- 
He  was  also,  for  a  brief  period. 


Don  Morrison  Xixon,  54,  fighting 
“Hoosier”  editor  and  publisher  of  six 
daily  newspapers  in  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  Virginia,  and  one  Indi¬ 
ana  weekly,  died  Nov.  3  of  injuries 
suffered  in  an  automobile  accident  Oct. 

29  in  Michigan  City,  Ind.  He  was 
unconscious  from  the  time  of  the 
accident  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  injured  when  his 
car  was  struck  by  a  heavy  truck,  which 
crashed  into  a  lamp  post  and  then 
toppled  over  upon  the  publisher’s  auto¬ 
mobile,  crushing  Mr.  Nixon,  who 
sustained  a  skull  fracture.  An  opera¬ 
tion  was  performed  Nov.  1  and  a  blood 
clot  was  removed  from  Mr.  Nixon’s 
brain,  but  efforts  to  restore  conscious¬ 
ness  were  in  vain.  Mrs.  Nixon  and 
tl'.eir  children  were  at  his  bedside  in 
the  Clinic  hospital  when  he  died,  end¬ 
ing  a  militant  newspaper  career  that 
began  approximately  40  years  ago  as 
a  ship  reporter  in  New  York  City. 

A  native  of  Spring  Creek,  Pa.,  Mr. 
Nixon  worked  as  a  reporter  in  the 
East  before  going  to  Indiana  more  than 

30  years  ago  to  establish  the  Terre 
Haute  Spectator,  weekly  tabloid.  It 
was  in  1924  that  he  acquired  the 


on  the  Capital  staff  of  the  Associated 
Press,  and  in  1912  he  establishetl  his 
own  bureau  under  the  name  of  Manning 
News  Service.  In  1925  the  organiza¬ 
tion  became  known  as  the  General  Press 
.Association  with  Mr.  Manning  as  its 
president  and  general  manager. 

During  his  quarter  of  a  century  in 
newspaper  work,  he  schooled  scores  of 
young  men  in  the  intricacies  of  news 
gathering  and  writing,  several  of  whom 
are  numbered  among  the  leaders  of  the 
profession  in  Washington. 

In  its  first  years,  Mr.  Manning's  bu¬ 
reau  represented  a  number  of  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  Southern  states.  More  re¬ 
cently  his  clients  have  been  chiefly  in 
the  States  of  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Peimsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  They  number  more  than  25. 

Mr.  Manning,  whose  bureau  is  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  Washington,  also 
was  the  representative  here  of  about  a 
score  of  leading  trade  journals  and  was 
regarded  as  an  expert. 

Surviving  are  Mrs.  Pittman  S.  Man¬ 
ning,  his  mother ;  his  widow ;  a  son, 
Ci^rge,  jr.,  who  was  associated  with 
his  father  for  about  12  years;  and  two 
daughters,  Mis.ses  Helen  M.  and  .Alice 
P.  Manning. 

President  Mark  Foote  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  named  the  following 
committee  to  attend  the  funeral :  Mark 

L.  Goodwin,  Everett  Watkins,  Mark 
Thistlethwaite,  Carl  D.  Ruth,  Richard 
S.  Blaisdell,  Marshall  McNeil,  Rodney 
Dutcher,  Michael  W.  Flynn,  Frank  A. 
Hall,  Fred  A.  Emery,  Cecil  B.  Dickson, 
Paul  Wier,  Rudolph  DeZapp,  Lyle 
Brookover,  M.  L.  Ramsey,  George 
Authier,  William  J.  Murphy,  jr., 
Dewey  Fleming,  George  H.  Barrows, 

M.  L.  Bruckart,  Ralph  H.  Collins, 
John  J.  D’aly,  Clintot)  L.  Doggett, 
Charles  A.  Hamilton,  James  North, 
Henry  D.  Ralph,  (Jeorge  W.  Stimson, 
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For  EDITOR  A  PUBUSHER  Roader* 


Circulation  Builders 


Syndicates 


Expand  Your  Circulation  Now 

while  busineas  is  depresKd.  One  must  sow  beforehand 
to  reap  in  the  future. 

We  are  newspaper  "doctors”  of  long  experience.  W e 
are  builders  of  good  will  and  promoters  of  prosperity. 
Consult  the  "world's  record  circulation  builders" — 

HUDSON  De  PRIEST  &  ASSOCIATES 
246  Fifth  Avw.,  Nww  York  City 


The  Old  Reliable  Religious  Feature 


The  Rills  Sunday  School  Lesson,  ones  i 
week.  1200  words  long.  Good  (or  twenty-l«s 
yean;  better  now. 

More  than  a  Hundred  Editors  of  big  sag 
little  papers  can  tell  of  lu  merlta. 

More  than  twenty  million  Sunday  Sehesl 
membns  are  Its  speelal  oonstltueney^  and  the 
general  reader  likes  It.  too. 
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Trade  Journal  Clippings 


We  clip  the  leading  journals  in  every 
trade  and  industry— some  2,000 — and  all 
the  imiKirtant  technical,  professional,  med* 
ical,  labor,  church  and  other  class  journals. 

AMERICAN  TRADE  PRESS 
Clipping  Bureau 

43S  West  S3d  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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ing  his  newspapers  when  tlic  fatal  acci¬ 
dent  occurred  Oct.  29. 

F'uneral  services  were  held  Xov.  5 
at  his  home  in  Wabash  and  burial  ser¬ 
vices  were  conducted  from  the  Con¬ 
gregational  (Church,  Terre  Haute,  the 
same  day,  with  interment  at  Highland 
Lawn  cemetery,  Terre  Haute. 


JAMES  M.  McMURRY 


the  94t 


j  CapUin 

-  .  !  officer. 

Butinest  Manager,  Bloomingtoii  Retur 

Pantagraph,  Served  52  Yearg  ( the  war 


CARL  O.  DENNEWITZ 


Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer,  the  first 
oi  a  chain  of  daily  newspapers.  Other 
newspapers  beside  the  Terre  Haute 
Spectator  and  Wabash  Plain  Dealer 
purchased  by  Mr.  Xixon  are  the  Peru 
(Ind.)  Tribune;  Pulaski  (Va.)  South- 
leest  Times;  Hlisabethton  (Tenn.) 
Star;  Middlesboro  (Ky.)  Neivs;  and 
Michigan  City  Dispatch.  Since  the 
purchase  of  the  Dispatch  two  years 
ago,  Mr.  Xixon  had  spent  the  greater 
share  of  his  time  in  Michigan  City, 
though  he  continued  to  maintain  his 
home  in  Wabash. 

It  was  announced  this  week  that  his 
son.  Joseph  Xixon,  who  has  been  aid¬ 
ing  his  father  in  direction  of  the 
Michigan  City  Dispatch,  will  assume 
charge  of  the  Nixon  newspaper  hold¬ 
ings. 

Don  Xixon.  the  only  son  of  John 
Russell  and  Josephine  Xixon,  began  his 
newspaper  publishing  career  as  a  young 
man  19  years  old  when  he  established 
the  weekly  Spectator  in  Terre  Haute. 
He  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Eugenia  Hubbard  of  Terre  Haute,  who 
witli  the  following  children  survive : 
Mrs.  John  Meyer,  Chicago;  Don  Nixon, 
Jr.,  Chicago;  Joseph  H.  Xixon,  Michi¬ 
gan  City ;  Helen  Margaret  Nixon, 
Chicago;  and  John  Russell  Nixon, 
Wabash. 

Mr.  Nixon  achieved  national  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  summer  of  1932  when  he 
was  cited  for  contempt  of  court  by 
Judge  F'rank  O.  Switzer  for  criticiz¬ 
ing  the  appointment  of  a  village  garage 
mechanic  as  bank  receiver  of  the  Wab¬ 
ash  County  Loan  and  Trust  Company. 
-After  weeks  of  litigation,  a  special 
judge,  VV^  H.  Eicorn,  Bluff  ton,  Ind., 
found  the  publisher  guilty  and  fined 
him  $100,  sentencing  him  to  10  days 
in  jail 

Mr.  Nixon’s  attorneys  api>ealed  the 
case  to  the  state  appellate  court  and 
the  Hoosier  editor  became  a  national 
figure  in  his  crusade  for  a  free  press. 
The  appellate  court,  however,  sustained 
the  sentence  of  the  lower  court.  The 
publisher  then  carried  the  case  to  the 
Indiana  supreme  court,  where  it  is 
still  on  the  docket. 

Mr.  Nixon  suffered  a  nervous  break¬ 
down  during  the  past  year  and  was  only 
devoting  a  part  of  his  time  to  direct- 


Editorial  Adviser,  Formerly  a  News¬ 
paperman,  Dies  in  New  York 

Carl  O.  Dennewitz,  46,  newspaper 
and  publicity  man,  author  and  editorial 
adviser,  died  Nov.  1  of  mastoiditis  and 
meningitis  in  New  York.  An  injury 
to  an  ear  from  a  shell  explosion  in 
1918  in  France,  when  he  was  in  the 
United  States  Army,  annoyed  him 
thereafter,  causing  frequent  headaches 
and  earaches. 

Born  in  Star  City.  Ind.,  Mr.  Den¬ 
newitz  entered  newspaper  work  there 
and  became  city  editor  of  a  newspaper 
there.  He  later  was  managing  ^itor 
of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Tribune  and  then 
was  associated  with  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune.  After  that  he  enlisted  in  tlie  army 
and  became  one  of  the  managing  editors 
of  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  In  1926  he  became  a  Berlin 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  Times. 
After  a  brief  period  he  was  transferred 
to  Warsaw.  The  next  year  he  left 
the  Times. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Dennewitz  became  associated  with  the 
Crowell  Publishing  Company  as  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  The  Croivell  Monthly 
Bulletin.  Later  he  did  publicity  work 
for  the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  re¬ 
turning  after  that  to  the  Crowell  com¬ 
pany  as  a  publicity  man.  Recently  he 
liad  been  an  editorial  adviser. 
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James  M.  McMurry,  business 
ager  of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.) 

Pantagraph,  and  employed  by  the  newj- 
paper  for  52  years,  died  Nov.  5  at  hi 
home  in  Bloomington.  He  was  74  yean 
old 

Failing  health  had  caused  him  to 
spend  the  winters  in  Florida  for  the  laa 
three  years,  yet  while  in  Bloomingta 
he  was  in  the  office  daily. 

Mr.  McMurry  was  born  Oct.  3.  1860, 
at  Mt.  Pleasant,  III.  He  went  to  Bloom¬ 
ington  in  1882,  when  he  joined  tht 
Pantagraph’s  business  staff. 

He  became  an  important  figure  in  tht 
development  of  the  Pantagraph  and  fa 
years  served  as  one  of  the  chief  busin«j  ^  ..  . 
directors  and  advisers  on  policy  to  W.  0 1  ^  J'*' 
Davis,  the  late  publisher,  who  diedit  I , 
1911,  and  his  son,  the  late  H.  O.  Daviiiy*^  / 
publisher  for  many  years,  who  died  it  1 A 
1925;  and  under  the  present  manage f  p 
ment.  Mr.  McMurry  was  advertisiiiij?^^  V" 
manager  from  1896  to  1927,  when  ht^^ 
became  business  manager. 

On  June  17.  1885,  Mr.  McMurn 
married  Miss  Fannie  T.  McCiart,  wfe 
survives  with  five  children. 


LAUi 


HENRY  L.  CLOTWORTHY 


DR.  GEORGE  H.  SANDISON 


Was  Managing  Editor  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Herald  for  30  Years 

Dr.  George  Henry  Sandison,  editor 
emeritus  and  for  about  30  years  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  The  Christian  Herald, 
died  of  arteriosclerosis  Oct.  31  at  the 
Christian  Sanitarium,  Midland  Park, 
N.  J.,  after  a  long  illness.  He  was 
84  years  old. 

Born  in  .Aberdeen,  Scotland,  Dr. 
Sandison  was  educated  abroad  and 
came  to  this  country  as  a  youth.  He 
entered  journalism  while  not  yet  of 
age  and  at  21  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Albany  Times.  He  later  came  to 
New  York  and  subsequently  was  local 
n;anager  of  the  American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Later,  Dr.  Sandison  became 
managing  editor  of  the  Ntnv  York  Star 
and  after  that  was  an  editor  of  the 
Sew  York  IVorld’s  Brooklyn  edition. 
For  a  time  he  was  an  executive  of  the 
Bachellor  Press  Syndicate. 

In  1890  Dr.  Sandison  began  his 
association  with  the  Christian  Herald, 
for  which  he  wrote  fiction,  articles  and 
editorials.  He  also  wrote  short  stories 
for  other  magazines. 


Former  Editor  and  Foreign  Corr*- 
tpondent  Dies  in  Arizona 

Henry  L.  Clotworthy,  former  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  ^ 
the  Los  Angeles  Record,  and  foreign 
correspondent  for  the  Washington  Potl\ 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  died 
in  the  government  hospital  in  Prescott,] 
■Ariz.,  Nov.  6.  He  was  62  years  old. 

He  accompanied  the  United  State 
Navy  on  a  world  cruise  in  1908,  act¬ 
ing  as  correspondent  for  a  group 
newspapers.  On  his  return  he  was 
ordered  to  Washington  to  hecoiw 
special  agent  and  investigator  for  Presi 
dent  Taft,  who  sent  him  to  the  Mexican 
border  to  make  a  report  on  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  military  forces  undergoing  mobi 
lization  there.  I.ater  he  wrote  fel 
several  nuhlications. 

Mr.  Clotworthy  was  born  in  Haiti 
more. 

He  enlisted  for  the  Spanish-.American 
War  and  saw  service  in  the  Philippine!] 
during  the  insurrection. 


THOMAS  G.  DE  LAURIER 

Thomas  G.  De  Laiirier,  an  employe] 
of  the  Hearst  Publications  since  18^ 
died  Oct.  31  at  his  home  in  Woodcliff. 
N.  J.  He  was  62  years  old.  Mr.  De 
I^urier  was  an  artist  on  the  S'ew  Yori 
Journal.  When  color  printing  came 
into  use  he  became  an  expert  at  Ben- 
day  work,  then  the  only  method  foe 
making  color  plates.  He  prepared 
color  plates  for  comic  and  magazine 
sections  of  the  Hearst  papers.  Nlr.  De 
Laurier  was  a  member  of  Photo-En¬ 
gravers  Union,  Local  No.  1,  for  more 
than  30  years. 
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PAUL  L.  LOCKWOOD 


j^Biford  (Conn.)  Advocate  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Die*  at  51 

Paul  L.  Lockwood,  51,  since  1921 
janaging  editor  of  the  Stamford 
(Conn.)  Advocate,  evening  daily,  died 
suddenly  of  a  heart  attack  at  his  Stam¬ 
ford  home,  Nov.  3.  He  had  been  seri¬ 
ously  ill  last  winter,  but  recovered  and 
resumed  his  duties  in  April,  continuing 
until  the  day  of  his  death. 

Born  in  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  18, 
I8d3,  Lockwood  received  his  early  edu¬ 
cation  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  his 
lather,  the  Rev.  M.  C.  Lockwood,  held 
a  pastorate.  He  entered  newspaper 
*ork  at  an  early  age  and  served  in 
rtportorial  capacities  on  the  Washing- 
10*  (D.  C.)  Post,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
American,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening 
Sms,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune,  Bridge- 
pert  (Conn.)  Standard,  IVaterbury 
(Conn.)  American,  and  other  papers. 

Lockwood  joined  the  Stamford  Advo¬ 
cate  in  1916  as  a  reporter.  When  the 
United  States  entered  the  World  War 
he  went  overseas  as  first  lieutenant  of 
ibe  94th  .\ero  Squadron,  of  which 
Captain  Eddie  Rickenbacker  was  an 
officer. 

Returning  to  Stamford  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  he  was  named  managing  editor 
of  the  Advocate  to  succeed  the  late  Rob¬ 
ert  Whittaker,  and  held  the  position 
since  then.  In  addition  to  his  newspa- 
iKf  work,  he  was  interested  in  Stamford 
real  estate. 

Lockwood  is  survived  by  his  widow; 
toor  children,  Rosemary,  Adelaide, 
Hoyt  and  Merle  Lockwood,  all  of  Stam- 
ioH;  a  sister,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Darling,  of 
Mtimore,  and  a  brother,  Kenneth  F. 
Lockwood,  editorial  writer  of  the  New¬ 
ark  Evening  News. 


Warden  and  was  with  the  Hinsdale 
Doings  for  nearly  35  years.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  by  two  sons, 
Chas.  D.  F.,  publisher  of  the  Hins¬ 
dale  Doings  and  T.  Williams,  district 
sales  promotion  manager,  Westinghouse 
Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

George  Gkaulich,  51,  who  has  been 
with  the  accounting  anti  credit  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  New  York  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  for  the  last  28  years,  died  Nov.  1. 
Mr.  Graulich  was  a  member  of  the 
Newspaper  Credit  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Thomas  J.  Knisely,  54,  for  18  years 
a  member  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
advertising  staff,  died  Oct.  29.  He 
had  been  ill  for  several  months  in  a 
local  hospital,  but  recently  reported  to 
work.  His  return  was  short-lived, 
however,  and  he  was  brought  back  to 
the  hospital.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  three  stepsons. 

Joe  P.  Wi.nton,  who  entered  Okla¬ 
homa  Territory  at  its  opening  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  first  issue  of  the  Oklahoma 
State  Capital,  died  at  his  home  in  New 
York  City  Nov.  3.  He  was  79  years 
old,  and  a  native  of  Indiana. 


MRS.  MYRA  W.  RICHARDS 


Cf^bttuarii 


1  tlx{ 

p.\UL  E.  FERRERO,  58,  former  po- 
Q  r  litical  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post 
^  Gasette  and  associated  with  the  old  Pitts- 
aviil  more  than  15  years,  died 

,j  Nov.  5,  following  a  stroke.  He  left  the 
Post  Gazette  in  1930  to  join  the  Alleg- 
beny  County  election  bureau,  a  post  he 
hdd  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  wife 
aod  one  son  survive. 
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Washington  Reporter  for  Several 
New  England  Paper*  Die* 

Mrs.  Myra  Webster  Richards,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  several  New 
Englaiicl  newspapers,  died  in  E.xeter,  -\. 
H.,  Nov.  5,  of  complications  following  a 
broken  hip,  suffered  in  a  fall  at  her 
home.  She  was  79  years  old. 

She  was  the  first  woman  admitted  to 
meml:«rship  in  the  Senate  press  gallery 
ai  Washington,  and  for  10  years  was 
the  only  woman  member  of  that  organi¬ 
zation.  She  was  accredited  to  the  lYor- 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette. 
She  also  wrote  a  column  for  Exeter’s 
weekly  newspaper,  which  failed  to  ap¬ 
pear  recently  for  the  first  time  in  24 
years. 


‘BROADWAY  BILL’  CAMPAIGN 

A  large  cooperative  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  arranged  for  some  fifty 
cities  by  the  Biow  Company,  New 
York,  for  Columbia  Pictures  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  forthcoming 
Frank  Capra  production,  “Broadway 
Bill,”  starring  Warner  Baxter  and 
Myrna  Loy.  In  addition,  some  thirty 
fan  and  national  magazines  will  be  used. 
George  Brown  is  contact  executive  for 
the  agency. 


EXPANDS  WIRE  SERVICE 

The  H’lnter  Ha'ven  (Fla.)  Daily 
Chief  has  resumed  8-hour  day  wire  ser¬ 
vice  by  the  .Associated  Press.  Several 
other  Florida  papers  have  also  recently 
changed  from  the  pony  service  to  full 
service. 


PIERRE  ARTIGUE 

Pierre  Artigue,  veteran  cartoonist  and 
comic  strip  artist,  died  in  Los  Angeles 
Nov.  6.  He  was  62  years  old.  He  had 
worked  on  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Den¬ 
ver  Post  and  the  old  Los  Angeles  Eve¬ 
ning  Express.  He  went  to  Los  -Angeles 
20  years  ago. 


POLICE  NEWS  BAN  LIFTED 

The  selectmen  of  Swanpscott,  Mass., 
have  lifted  the  ban,  enforced  for  several 
months,  preventing  policemen  of  the 
town  from  giving  out  news. 


LEW  LEAVENS 


A**i*tant  Editor  of  American  Week¬ 
ly  of  Hear*t  Paper*  Die* 

Lew  I-ea veils,  49,  well  known  for  many 
years  as  an  executive  attached  to  Hearst 
and  other  newspapers  throughout  the 
country,  died  Nov.  7  in  a  sanitarium  in 
Rhinebwk,  N.  Y.,  after  a  long  illness. 

Mr.  Leavens  was  born  of  a  well-known 
family  in  Brattleboro,  Vt.  He  served 
in  various  editorial  capacities  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Denver,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis  and  Cleveland. 

About  ten  years  ago  he  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Rochester  Journal. 
Later  was  connected  with  the  Syracuse 
Telegram  and  the  New  York  American. 
In  1926  he  became  assistant  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Herald-Examiner 
and  in  recent  years  was  assistant  editor 
of  the  American  Weekly  Magazine  of 
the  Hearst  Newspapers  in  New  York. 


JOHN  H.  RACKAWAY 

John  H.  Rackaway,  publisher  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  (Ill.)  Register  Nctvs 
and  president  of  the  .-Albion  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  died  in  Mount  V'ernon  Nov.  5. 
He  was  80  years  old. 


S.  Victor  D’Unger,  formerly  with 
ibe  old  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald 
dhorial  staff  and  correspondent  for 
Providence  and  New  Bedford  news¬ 
papers,  died  Nov.  1.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  two  daughters,  one  son, 
a  brother  and  two  sisters. 

Charles  W.  Bolen,  66,  former  edi- 
Bf  of  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Weekly  Re- 
«im»,  labor  newspaper,  died  at  his 
borne,  Oct.  31,  of  pneumonia. 

George  O.  Senter,  45,  widely  known 
n  Mississippi  newspaper  circles,  died 
Not.  3  at  Meridian,  Miss.,  following 
n  illness  of  about  two  years.  At  one 
une  he  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
ibt  Columbus  (Miss.)  Commercial. 
Four  sisters  survive. 

.Arthur  J.  Towner,  52,  former  edi- 
or  and  publisher  of  the  Az'oca  (N.  Y.) 
livocate,  died  Oct.  30  in  his  home 
following  a  long  illness  which  forced 
bb  retirement  from  journalism  more 
inn  a  year  prior  to  his  death.  His 
*ife  and  two  daughters  survive. 
Bertram  Graves  Merrill,  61,  ad- 
trtising  manager  of  the  Hinsdale 
iHL)  Doings,  died  suddenly  Oct.  23. 
Be  was  formerly  a  United  States  Game 


DONALD  H.  WILSON 

Donald  H.  Wilson,  34,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Port  Hope  (Ont.) 
Guide,  died  suddenly  Oct.  28  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  following  a  seven-hour  illness. 
Born  in  Port  Hope,  Mr.  Wilson  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  then 
entered  the  publishing  concern  of 
George  Wilson  and  Son.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  F.  W.  Wilson  in  October, 
1929,  he  assumed  charge  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  an 
infant  daughter,  a  sister  and  brother. 
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ALL  THE  NEWS  OF 
BRITISH  PUBLISHING 
AND  ADVERTISING 

is  given  in 

WORLD'S  PRESS  NEWS 

Icadins  British  organ  of 
journalism  and  publicity. 

SabKiiptioa  o>  St  ■  v*ar  lacladMi 
52  huts  oi  World's  Praii  News 
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in  ito  field.  Largest  net  paid  sale. 

WORLD’S  f^ESS  NEWS 
AND  ADVERTISING 


T.  CAMPBELL  BRYAN 

T.  Campbell  Bryan,  58,  veteran 
Southern  newspaperman,  who  worked 
on  several  Southern  newspapers,  died 
Nov.  6  at  his  home  near  Alexandria, 
Va.  He  was  at  one  time  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Atlanta  Georgian  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald.  He 
also  was  with  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
and  the  Nashville  Banner. 


RALPH  W.  BENTON 

Ralph  W.  Benton,  42,  who  had  served 
as  news  editor  and  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Washington  Times,  died  Thurs¬ 
day  at  his  home  in  Washington.  Be¬ 
fore  entering  newspaper  work  he  taught 
English  at  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity. 


HONDURAN  EDITOR  SLAIN 

Professor  Abraham  Ochoa,  director  of 
La  Ceiba  College,  former  Congressman 
and  editor  of  the  newspaper  El  Pais 
of  La  Ceiba,  was  shot  and  killed  Nov.  6 
in  a  fight  with  Ignacio  Urtecho,  a  jour¬ 
nalist,  over  personal  matters,  according 
to  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 


4t,  F*Um  Laa* 


Loadea,  E.  C  4 


CONSUMER  CENSUS  CHARTED 

The  New  York  Times  has  published 
highlights  of  the  Polk  consumer  census 
of  New  York  City  in  a  58-page  booklet. 


FACTS 

The  Personnel  Bureau  has  ihepersonal , 
education  and  experience  records  of 
41 6  members  of  Sisma  Delta  Chi  in 
46  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
two  island  possessions  and  three 
foreign  countries. 

They  are  trained  for  and  experienced 
in  every  branch  of  journalism.  Their 
age  range  is  21  to  52,  with  the 
average  at  29. 

Their  minimum  salary  requirements 
range  from  $520  to  $15,000. 

Employers  of  editorial  talent  who 
have  used  the  Personnel  Bureau  will 
testify  to  the  average  superiority  of 
Bureau  registrants. 

When  you  need  a  GOOD  man,  write 


PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

OF 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

JAMES  C.  MPER,  Diraetoi 
836  Exchange  Avenue  Chicago 


ACCURACY 


United  Press 


SPEED 


NO  CHARGE  TO  EMPLOYERS 


1/  you  need 
circulation 
men — 

Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or  to 
fill  im{)ortant  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  provide  you  with 
men  of  capacity  and  ability. 

Address:  Clarence  E.  Eyster, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinoia. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


“J.  W.  T.”  EXPLAINS 

Xov.  7,  1934. 
To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  en¬ 
closed  letter,  bearing  upon  some  cor¬ 
respondence  recently  published  in  your 
columns,  may  be  of  interest. 

J.  Walter  Thompsox  Company. 

Xov.  7,  1934. 

Mr.  William  X.  Hardy,  Manager 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Hardy:  In  response  to 
your  request  for  verification  of  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Gardner  Camp¬ 
bell  of  the  Wakefield  (Mass.)  Item, 
and  published  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  Oct.  27,  I  wish  to  state  that  Mr. 
George  Corey  of  our  Press  Bureau 
staff  did  write  the  letter  quoted  and 
by  so  doing  grossly  misrepresented  the 
policy  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company.  Even  though  written  in  a 
moment  of  heat  and  exasperation,  the 
letter  is  an  inexcusable  affront  to  Mr. 
Gardner  Campbell  and  to  lall  other 
newspaper  publishers,  and  it  is  also  a 
contravention  of  the  widely  recognized 
policy  under  which  our  Press  Bureau 
operates.  In  fact,  our  true  policy  has 
b^n  a  matter  of  record  with  Mr.  Gard¬ 
ner  Campbell  for  more  than  four  years. 
We  first  went  on  record  with  him  in 
1930.  Again  in  1932  we  referred  him 
back  to  our  correspondence  of  1930  and 
said : 

“.Any  publicity  release  from  us 
is  sent  to  you  for  judgment  purely 
on  editorial  merit,  and  if  you  feel 
that  it  does  not  constitute  news  it 
is  your  privilege  to  throw  it  into 
the  discard”. 

I  wish  to  state  unequivocally  that 
there  has  never  been,  is  not  now  and 
never  will  be,  any  relationship  between 
our  placing  of  advertising  contracts 
with  the  business  office  of  a  publication 
and  the  release  of  publicity  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  desk  of  a  publication.  Any  pub¬ 
licity  material  we  release  is  sent  with 
a  clear  mutual  understanding  between 
us  and  the  editor  that  it  is  to  be  judged 
entirely  on  its  editorial  merit,  and  its 
use  or  non-use  is  in  the  complete  un¬ 
influenced  discretion  of  the  editor  who 
receives  it. 

Only  by  conforming  strictly  to  the 
best  editorial  ethics  and  practice,  only 
by  being  completely  separate  from  all 
advertising  operations,  has  our  Press 
Bureau  been  able  to  establish  the  cor¬ 
dial  press  relationship  and  the  intelli¬ 
gent  understanding  which  it  so  broadly 
enjoys. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
Mr.  Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor  of  Editor 
&  Pubusher  for  his  information. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Milton  J.  Blair, 

Vice  President,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Gjmpany. 


COST  OF  CIRCULARS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  your 
issue,  dated  Oct.  27,  1934,  there  is  an 
article  under  the  heading  “Production 
Costs  On  Hand  Bills  Are  Analyzed,” 
by  Charles  R.  Butler,  that  is  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  us,  as  we  are  circular 
printers  and  have  been  using  a  schedule 
which  coincides  almost  to  the  dollar 
up  to  50,000  quantity. 

There  is  a  cost  accounting  principle 
used  in  establishing  the  selling  rate  of 
a  rotary  press  that  seems  unjust  as  it 
fails  to  consider  the  productive  capacity 
of  a  32-page  press.  For  instance,  the 
hourly  cost  rate  on  a  32-page  press  is 
approximately  the  same,  when  operating 
under  union  conditions,  whether  the 
press  is  used  to  print  a  2,  4,  6,  8,  10, 
12  or  16-page  circular.  Although  this 
cost  of  operation  remains  almost  con¬ 
stant,  it  hardly  seems  fair  to  make  the 
same  press  charge  for  printing  2  or  4 
pages  as  for  printing  10,  12  or  16  pages. 
For  the  purjrose  of  illustration,  let  us 
assurne  that  it  would  require  one  hour 
to  print  20,0M  8-page  circulars  or  20,- 
000  4-page  circulars.  Is  it  fair  to  the 
seller  to  receive  the  same  rate  for  print¬ 
ing  8  pages  as  he  would  for  4?  And 


tlie  reverse  of  this  question  is;  is  it 
fair  for  the  buyer  to  pay  the  same  for 
printing  20,000  4  page  papers  as  he 
would  for  20,000  8-page  papers? 

We  have  attempted  many  times  to 
establish  a  sound  accounting  method  that 
would  solve  this  problem  and  still  be  fair 
to  both  buyer  and  seller.  Frankly  we 
haven’t  done  it.  We  have  e.«tablished 
our  hourly  cost  rate  according  to  the 
stardard  accounting  system  approved  by 
the  Graphic  .Arts  Code  but  in  fairness 
to  the  buyer  and  ourselves  we  have 
considered  it  advisable  to  establish  press- 
run  cost  rates  per  thousand  copies  for 
the  various  number  of  pages.  In  prac¬ 
tical  use  it  works  out  that  we  are  charg¬ 
ing  less  than  cost  for  2.  4  and  6  page 
circulars,  actual  cost  for  8-page  circulars 
and  above  cost  for  10,  12  and  16-page 
circulars.  In  other  words,  we  are  not 
penalizing  the  customer  for  not  using  the 
productive  capacity  of  our  equipment 
and  when  the  productive  capacity  is 
used  we  are  receiving  the  benefit  of 
owning  such  equipment  by  charging  a 
higher  rate  than  actual  cost  would 
justify.  , 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Butler  on  our  method  of 
establishing  selling  rates. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Dayton  (O.)  Linotyping  Company, 
John  N.  Taylor,  Manager 


DENIES  ATTACK 

Denying  that  he  used  more  force  than 
“necessary,”  C.  C.  Culp,  former  Crit¬ 
tenden  county  deputy  sheriff  at  West 
Alemphis,  Ark.,  has  filed  an  amended 
plea  of  not  guilty  in  the  $20,000  damage 
suit  filed  Aug.  8  by  Al.  R.  Capley,  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal.  The  suit  charged  Culp 
with  an  attack  that  seriouslv  injured 
Capley,  who  had  asked  the  deputy  for 
an  interview.  The  bill  alleged  Culp 
forced  Capley  back  into  his  car  with  a 
Iiistol.  struck  him  with  his  fist  and 
kicked  him. 


HAS  SERVICE  ANNIVERSARY 


CABLE  CODE  QUESTION 
TO  BE  DEBATED 


Past  and  Present  Practices  to  Be 
Reviewed  at  Hearing  March  10 
— Communication  Commis¬ 
sion  Issues  Order 


By  A.  G.  West. 


\\  bile  the  United  States  delegation 
is  in  attendance  at  the  technical  par¬ 
ley  of  the  International  Radio  Com¬ 
mittee  known  as  the  “C.C.I.R.”  at 
Estoril,  Portugal,  where  a  fresh  attempt 
is  being  made  to  penetrate  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  allocation  of  radio  channels  by 
foreign  radio  diplomats,  a  new  drive  to 
clear  up  the  knotty  problem  of  the  cable 
code  question  is  being  made  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  with  the  promulgation  of 
Official  Order  12  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munication  Commission. 

This  order  was  issued  on  Oct.  31  at 
a  regular  meeting  of  the  commission 
attended  by  Chairman  Irvin  Stewart, 
Judge  Sykes,  and  Commissioner  Payne, 
and  sets  March  10,  1935,  for  hearing 
of  an  investigation  of  the  present  and 
past  practices  of  all  American  telegraph 
carriers  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Commission.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  data  now  possessed  by 
the  governmpt  officials  in  regard  to 
these  companies  is  insufficient,  they  are 
ordered  to  report  to  the  Commission  a 
complete  statement  of  facts  as  to  the 
date  of  establishment  of  each  company, 
and  their  total  volume  of  business,  av¬ 
erage  number  of  leases  from  1926  to 
1933,  inclusive,  and  reasons  for  their 
priority  anci  handling  of  various  types 
of  communication  service  to  such  cli¬ 
ents. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  para¬ 


graph  of  this  order,  which  will  interj 
not  only  the  newspaper  editor  and 
lisher,  but  all  other  business  firms 
.Ameijca,  which  were  affected  last  yej, 
by  the  une.xpected  and  drastic  iucreast 
in  cable  code  rates,  is  the  request  b; 
the  l  edcral  Communication  Conimissiot 
for  “a  citation  of  any  and  all  autW 
ities  and  decisions,  orders  and  opinions] 
of  any  courts  or  commissions  up^ 
which  such  carrier  may  rely  to  suppaj 
the  justness  and  reasonableness  of  anJ 


dicrimination,  preference,  advantagj  terested 
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prejudice  or  disadvantage.”  Since 
was  the  contention  ot  a  very  lar  J  He  cite 
group  of  .American  cable  code  users  ^tr)' a*  ' 
this  country,  as  well  as  in  Great  Brit 
a  in,  France,  and  other  loreign  countrio, 
that  the  increased  rates  promulgated  bj 
the  cable  companies  last  Dec.  14  weg 
not  bast'd  upon  any  official  authoriza¬ 
tion,  this  i^rticular  paragraph  will  cr^ 
ate  great  interest. 

Xewspaper  publishers,  and  all  othec 
who  desire  to  intervene  or  give  testi 
nrony  to  the  justice  or  of  the  practice 
and  regulations  in  respect  to  the  Com¬ 
munications  .Act  of  1934,  other  that 
telegraph  carriers  subject  to  the  Act 
are  invited  to  notify  the  Telegraph  DiT 
vision  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  hk 
a  statement  with  the  Communicatiott! 
Commission  on  or  before  December  31, 

1934,  setting  forth  an  outline  of  thd 
facts  or  arguments  to  be  submitted  a: 
the  hearing  on  March  10,  1935. 
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FIRE  DAMAGES  WEEKLY 


Tarpon  Springs,  Fla.,  Nov.  8 — Tht;  action 
Tarpon  Springs  Leader,  weekly  pub-‘  The 
lication,  sustained  damage  approxii^-j : — = 
ing  $10,000  by  a  fire,  last  night.  Origijl 
was  undetermined.  Jay  C.  Henning.! 
editor  and  publisher,  arranged  to  mam-j  Q 
tain  publication  on  schedule  tomorrovr  j 
despite  damage  to  equipment. 

SI 


Leon  Stoltz,  Chicago  Tribune  editorial 
writer  and  conductor  of  the  “Voice  of 
the  People”  department,  observed  his 
Tribune  service  anniversary  recently. 
He  joined  the  Tribune  in  1914  as  a 
member  of  the  news  staff.  He  was  in 
the  World  War  and  afterwards  worked 
on  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Tribune.  He 
returned  to  the  Chicago  office  in  1924 
as  rewrite  man.  In  a  few  months  he 
was  transferred  to  the  editorial  writers’ 

staff.  _ 

TORONTO  CRITIC  INJURED 
On  his  way  to  review  a  play  in  Hart 
House  Oct.  29,  Augustus  Bridle,  music 
critic  for  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  was 
knocked  dow-n  and  seriously  injured  by 
an  automobile. 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 


NAMED  ADVERTISING  CHIEF 

The  appointment  of  Irving  Donin,  for 
a  number  of  years  advertising  manager 
of  a  large  department  store  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Havana  (Cuba)  Post  has  been  an¬ 
nounced. 


New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

C.bU  Addrau  NENSCO— WorcMt.r 


For  Everything  Electric 
See  General  Electric 

The  cempUtt  G-E  line  enables 
you  to  entrust  mm  manufac¬ 
turer  with  the  undivided 
responsibility  for  every  elec¬ 
trical  requirement  of  the 
modern  pressroom. 

For  particulars,  address  the 
nearest  G-E  office,  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric,  Dept.  6-201, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 

GENERAL  ®  ELECTRIC 


New  Hoe  Color  Mat 
Registering  Rack 


WITH  this  novel  device,  color  mats  are  quickly 
and  positively  set  to  design,  for  close  register. 
Guess  work  is  eliminated.  It  will  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over  in  reducing  costly  registering  time. 

SEND  FOR  DETAILS 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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“ROOM  FOR  ALL”  SAYS  WEST 

;b.N.A.  Official  Cautions  Media 

Against  “Claiming  the  World” 

(Bv  telegraphy  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chkaoo,  Xov.  8 — Paul  B.  West, 
ntanaging  director  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers,  speaking  at  the 
bith  annual  exhibit  of  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising  art  held  in  cooperation  with  the 
Chicago  Federated  Advertising  Club 
here  today,  declared  advertisers  are  in-' 
ttrested  in  getting  better  measurements 
ut  value  for  their  advertising  dollar. 
He  cited  the  outdoor  advertising  indus- 
trs'  as  one  which  has  endeavored  during 
(iepression  years  to  make  their  particu¬ 
lar  medium  more  effective ;  he  praised 
the  work  of  the  Traffic  Audit  Bureau 
set  by  the  outdoor  people  as  a  means 
of  measuring  “circulation”  similar  to 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

“The  advertising  t.usiness  would  be 
better  off,”  said  Mr.  West,  “if  the  va¬ 
rious  representatives  of  media  would 
determine  what  proportion  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar  they  are  entitled  to, 
rather  than  trying  to  claim  the  world 
for  their  particular  medium.  There  is 
room  for  all  media.  Advertisers  need 
them  all,  but  in  the  right  proportion. 
That  is  why  advertisers  are  interested 
in  getting  better  measurements  of  value 
for  their  advertising  dollar.” 

Outlining  some  of  the  fundamentals 
uncovered  by  the  poster  people,  Mr. 
West  asserted  billboards  are  the  only 
medium  reaching  “markets  on  the  move” 
and  for  that  reason  they  are  a  medium 
action. 

The  Pontiac  Eight  poster,  with  the 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .$•  per  Ihie 

3  Times  —  ,4#  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  ,7S  per  Ihie 

4  Times  —  .N  per  line 

I  Count  six  words  to  the  line 

Whits  space  charged  at  same  rate  per  line 
pa  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
BMrtisn.  Minimum  space,  three  lines, 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
dtssify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


Desirable  Daily  Newspapers — California, 
Illinois.  Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania.  Also  weekly  and  semi- 
weekly  publications.  All  earning  dividends, 
ut  ovei  priced.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Build, 
ill,  New  York. 


Biying,  Selling,  Merging  of  newspapers. 
No  leases  or  tradea  No  listing  charge. 
Len  Feighner,  Pythian  Building,  .\ash- 
eiile,  Mich.,  or  J,  W.  Mapoles,  Murphy's 
Holel,  Richmond,  Va. 


Foe  Purifle  Coast  Daily  and  weekly 
Kwapapers.  write  M.  C.  Moore,  News- 
Jtper  Broker,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


Newspaper  for  Sale 


Ntwspa|>er  for  Sale — Offers  are  solicited 
lor  the  assets  of  the  Verona,  N.  J.,  News 
fVorona  Publishing  Co.),  now  being  pub- 
ikhed  by  receiver.  Assets  include  ac- 
(wnts  receivable,  subscription  list,  adver- 
'-iSng  contracts,  good  will,  etc.  Business 
eublished  1929.  Bids  due  Nov.  24. 
Harold  Van  Wart,  Receiver,  P.  O.  Box  46, 
Torona,  N.  J. 

i  Help  Wanted 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  WANTED 
t  splendid  opportunity  is  offered  by  an 
liitern  daily  with  60,000  circulation  to  a 
iotn  with  a  real  record  of  service  and 
lehlevement  behind  him.  Such  a  man  can 
sake  a  life-time  connection  with  an  old- 
iSablished,  fast-growing  newspaper.  State 
■W  qualifleations,  salary  wanted  and  give 
>  complete  record  of  your  newspaper  con. 
■oetlons  for  the  past  ten  years.  This  is  a 
*1  position  for  a  real  circulation  man- 
*Wr.  Your  application  will  be  treated  in 
idct  confldence  and  no  contacts  made 
Jlthout  your  consent.  Address  A-899, 
Uitor  &  Publisher. 


Ultor  for  a  new  national  weekly  news- 
kper  for  boys  and  girls  to  be  published 

*  New  York  City.  Ureat  opportunity  for 
'iputation  and  remuneration  for  right 
||u.  State  education,  age,  age  of  chil- 

and  newspaper  experience  in  detail 

*  Hrst  letter.  A-903.  Editor  &  Puidisher. 


VoO-known  Southern  newspaper  has  open- 
^  for  experienced  advertising  salesman 
'•0  can  sell  special  pages  and  roto- 
"tvure  advertising.  Position  is  perma- 
JCBt  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
*»  answer  give  age.  experience  and  refer- 
In  regard  to  character  and  ability. 
Hex  A-898,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


slogan  "So  Much  More  For  So  Little 
More,”  designed  by  H.  Ledyard  Towle, 
Lampbell-i:.wald  Company,  won  hrst 
award.  .\n  (Jldsmouile  poster,  designed 
by  Byron  Musser,  Batten,  Barton,  Uur- 
siine  &  UsDorn,  was  awarded  second 
lionors ;  and  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road,  with  a  poster  featuring  an  etching 
and  slogan,  “Sleep  Like  .\  Kitten,”  de¬ 
signed  by  -Mr.  lo.vle,  took  third. 


CANADIANS  REORGANIZE 

A.  E.  Dobbie,  editor  of  the  Smith’s 
1-alls  (.Out.)  Kecurii-NciKJs  was  elected 
president  of  the  newly  're-organized 
Ottawa  Valley  Press  Association  com¬ 
posed  of  weeklies  in  the  liastern  section 
of  Ontario.  Other  officers  named  were: 
J.  H.  Ross,  Winchester  Press,  honorary 
president;  L.  C.  Afflick,  Lanark  Era, 
vice-president,  and  F.  A.  J.  Davis, 
Carleton  Place  Canadian,  Secretary- 
treasurer.  The  group  discussed  plans 
to  include  newspapers  in  the  northern 
section  in  its  association. 


FIRE  WRECKS  NEWSPAPER 

Fire  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a 
gasoline  heater  on  a  Linotype  machine, 
destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Elisabethtown 
(Ill.)  Weekly  and  two  nearby  dwellings 
Nov.  5.  W.  M.  Gage,  former  Hills¬ 
boro,  111.,  newspaper  publisher  and 
owner  of  the  Elizabethtown  Weekly, 
was  slightly  burned  by  the  explosion. 


DAILY  CHANGES  TITLE 

The  name  of  El  Centro  (Cal.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Valley  Fanner  on  Oct.  1  was 
changed  to  El  Centro  Morning  Post. 


Insurance 


Build  Circulation  that  sticks  with  News¬ 
paper  Accident  Insurance  Policies.  Write 
Jim  G.  Ferguson,  Newspaper  Accident 
Division,  Washington  National  Insurance 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Promotion,  to  bring  "better  times,’’  Hud¬ 
son  De  Priest  &  Associates,  world's  record 
circulation  builders.  246  6tb  Ave.,  N.Y.U. 


Newspaperdom'sLeadingClrculatlonBuildsrs 
Morrison  Plan 

’’The  Plan  that  Pays  and  Proves  It’’ 
Write  the  John  F,  Morrison  Company, 
Royal  Union  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Better  Dully  Newspapers  in  every  section 
of  the  country  are  using  and  unreservedly 
endorsing  Partlowe  Plan  circulation-build¬ 
ing  campaigns,  more  than  ever  before. 
For  quick  delinite  A.  B.  C.  circulation  in¬ 
crease,  regardless  of  business  conditions  in 
your  field,  write  or  wire  collect  The  Charles 
Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
Indianapolis. 


MR.  PUBLISHER: 

MR.  BUSINESS  MANAGER: 

MR.  CIRCULATION  MANAGER: 

If  you  are  harassed  with  expensive  turn¬ 
over  or  stand  still  circulation, 

THE  NEW  DE.VL  CIRCULATION 
SkSTEM 

will  cause  rejoicing  in  your  organization! 

"The  New  Deal  Circulation  System"  is 
a  copyrighted  system  and  will  be  sold  to 
only  one  newspaper  in  a  city.  It  is  a 
proven  system  and  is  in  operation  in  the 
circulation  department  of  a  well  known 
and  successful  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper. 

WHAT  IT  WILI,  DO  FOR  YOUR  CIRCU¬ 
LATION  DEPARTMENT: 

1.  It  will  get  increased  circulation  for  any 
newspaper.  It  will  overcome  circulation 
leads  or  increases  obtained  by  a  com¬ 
petitive  paper  through  trick  or  contest 
methods. 

2.  1'  will  eliminate  wasteful  and  many 
times  useless  circulation  promotion 
costs.  It  won't  entirely  eliminate  com¬ 
petition,  but  it  will  damage  it  greatly. 

3.  It  will  increase  the  earning  power  of 
each  copy  of  your  newspaper. 

4.  It  will  not  require  changes  in  your  per¬ 
sonnel.  neither  will  it  be  necessary  to 
Increase  that  personnel. 

6.  It  lias  aceomplisned  results  during  the 
past  two  years  on  the  only  newspaper 
ih''t  has  or  is  using  it  that  will  startle 
you. 

6.  It  le  a  plan  In  which  only  good  hard 
.1  'll  me  IB  used  and  it  will  cause 
you  to  wonder  why  it  hasn't  been  used 
all  these  yeara 

For  further  information  and  details, 
write  or  wire  Manager  The  New  Deal  Cir¬ 
culation  System,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Promot'on  Man — Alert,  able 
copy  and  layout  man,  with  field  sales 
understanding  and  a  merchandising  slant. 
Have  a  real  idea  for  Individual  account 
presentations  and  the  follow-through  to 
give  field  men  something  to  talk  about 
on  the  second  or  forty-second  call.  Oc¬ 
tober  16th,  completed  fourth  consecuflve 
8  vi.essti.1  Huniiuer  metropolitan  campaign. 
Now  ready  and  interested  in  campaign 
ji'b  or  permanent  place.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Salary  secondary  to  opportunity. 
I’lease  write  A-894,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNION  QUITS  FEDERATION 


Topeka  Group  Resented  State  Of* 
ficial’s  Political  Activity 

tBv  telegraph  to  Euiiok  A:  Publisher) 

Topeka,  Kan.,  Nov.  5 — E.  L.  Sheldon, 
secretary  of  the  Topeka  Typographical 
Lnion  No.  1.31,  has  announced  that  the 
union  has  witlidrawn  from  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor  because  of  reported 
political  statements  of  an  officer  and 
former  officer  of  the  federation  inimical 
to  Omar  B.  Ketchum,  who  was  a  Dem¬ 
ocratic  candidate  for  Governor.  Ketch¬ 
um  is  a  member  of  the  union.  He  was 
deflated  at  the  polls. 

The  vote  to  withdraw  was  unanimous, 
Sheldon  said.  At  the  same  time  the 
members,  prohibited  by  their  by-laws 
from  indorsing  a  candidate,  “commend¬ 
ed”  the  candidacy  of  Ketchum  to  voters 
of  the  state. 

Sheldon  said  the  action  was  the  direct 
result  of  the  reported  mailing  of  circu¬ 
lar  letters  by  Harry  Burr,  secretary  of 
the  state  federation,  indorsing  Gov.  Alf. 
M.  Landon,  Ketchum’s  opponent. 
George  Blakely,  president  of  the  fed¬ 
eration  said  it  had  indorsed  no  candi¬ 
date  and  any  letters  mailed  out  did  not 
bear  group  approval  of  the  organization. 

Another  circular  purportedly  sent  out 
by  a  former  secretary  of  the  state  body 
figured  in  the  decision  of  the  local  union, 
Sheldon  said. 


WITH  TRIBUNE  29  YEARS 

Anna  Garrow,  chief  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  telephone  service,  recently  ob¬ 
served  her  29th  service  anniversary 
with  the  Tribune. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Advertising  Manager  or  Business  Manager 
for  small  daily  or  large  weekly  in  pro¬ 
gressive  field.  This  man  has  the  experi¬ 
ence,  personality  and  ambition  to  win  suc¬ 
cess  for  a  publisher  who  needs  such  a 
man.  He  asks  for  confidential  interview. 
A-893,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Advertising  Linage  Compiling,  and 
analyzing  hot  spots  of  your  linage  for 
real  sales  talk.  Specialized  Information 
applicable  to  individual  advertisers.  My 
experience  qualifies  me  for  such  work. 
Formerly  manager  of  statistical  depart¬ 
ments  of  New  York  Evening  Post,  New 
York  Evening  Journal  and  Media  Records. 
References:  C.  D.  Packette,  New  York 
Times;  C.  E.  Rock,  Media  Records;  C.  W. 
Hobson,  Rodney  Boone  Organization. 
Frederick  A.  Phillpott,  Old  Tappan,  West- 
wood,  N.  J. 


Advertising — Space  selling  position  wanted 
by  woman  with  successful  experience  In 
contracting  large  agencies,  national  and 
local  advertisers.  Has  background  of 
achievement  in  the  field  and  can  furnish 
excellent  references  as  to  character  and 
ability.  Normal  salary  desired.  A-878, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager  —  Now  employed; 
seeking  connection  with  Publisher  who 
wants  to  develop  volume  through  intelli¬ 
gent  effort.  Enviable  record  as  producer 
on  sound  basis.  12  years'  experience. 
Married  Reusunable  salary.  A-9u4,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Business  Manager  or  Assistant,  large  or 
medium  size  newspaper.  Have  also  han¬ 
dled  classified,  display,  circulation.  Ex¬ 
perienced  on  production  cost  control.  20 
years'  newspaper  experience.  Economical 
operator.  Best  reference.  Permanent  or 
temporary  connection,  anywhere.  Postofflee 
Box  6716,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Circulation  Manager — Age  39;  20  years’ 
experience;  thoroughly  versed  in  all 
branches  circulation  management.  Eco¬ 
nomical  operator,  aggressive  promoter. 
Best  reterences.  A-897,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Foreman — Mechanical 
Superintendent.  Results,  with  costs  kept 
down.  A-880,  Editor  &  PubHsher. 


Exchange — Young  woman,  recently  editor 
of  English  newspaper  in  Spain  and  INS 
correspondent,  offers  intelligence,  integrity 
and  originality  in  exchange  for  interesting, 
remunerative  Job.  A-896,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Job  Wanted — I  have  had  many  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  department  store  advertising 
manager.  I  know  type  and  merchandise. 
My  background  Includes  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  merchandising  policies  of  impor¬ 
tant  stores  in  New  York.  Chicago.  Detroit. 
St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Boston,  Louisville, 
Denver  and  San  Francisco.  I  know  how 
to  write  and  merchandise  retail  advertis¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  you,  the  Business  or  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  of  a  good  newspaper, 
know  of  an  important  store,  department 
or  specialty.  In  need  of  the  services  of  a 
competent  advertising  manager.  If  so, 
I’m  your  man.  You  need  have  no  hesi¬ 
tancy  in  recommending  me.  I’ll  make 
good  in  large  measure.  I  have  a  fine 
reputation  for  increasing  sales.  I  know 
how  to  create  distinctive  advertising,  to 
attract  public  attention,  and  to  sell  mer¬ 
chandise.  Best  of  references,  reasonable 
salary.  In  perfect  health,  plenty  of  vim 
and  vigor.  Ail  I  want  Is  a  fair  chance. 
Address  Harry  R.  Drummond,  11  Dongan 
Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


Mechanical 

.ATTENTION,  PUBLISHERS! 
Knowing  the  need  of  newspaper  publishers 
for  production  in  mechanical  departments, 
there  is  some  publisher  who  needs  my  ser¬ 
vice  as  a  production  manager  and  me¬ 
chanical  supervisor. 

Being  a  college  graduate  engineer,  and 
having  made  a  research  study  of  news¬ 
paper  production  and  printing,  am  quali¬ 
fied  as  a  practical  printer,  stereotyper  and 
pressman,  to  pass  judgment  on  quality  of 
printing,  also  quantity  of  production  that 
should  be  obtained. 

After  years  of  experience  I  realize  the 
insistant  need  for  planned  cooperation  of 
mechanical  departments  with  the  news, 
advertising  and  business  departments.  Can 
install  an  accurate  and  efficient  cost 
system  furnishing  the  publisher  daily  re¬ 
ports  on  each  department. 

Am  35  years  old,  a  total  abstainer,  mar¬ 
ried  and  a  family.  Will  consider  going 
to  any  section.  Moderate  salary. 

Qualifications  may  be  obtained  by  com¬ 
municating  with  the  following:  Byron  J. 
I.ewis,  Gannett  Newspapers,  Times-Union 
Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  David  M.  Rap¬ 
port,  Pres.,  Rapid  Roller  Co.,  Federal  at 
26th  Sts.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Fred  A.  White, 
Gen’I  Mgr.,  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co., 
Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Marlen  E. 
Pew,  Editor  &  Publisher,  1700  Times 
Bldg.,  -N.  Y.  City. 

Address,  J.  M.  Pate,  3626  Zumstein  Ave., 

Hyde  Park,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. _ 

News  Editor — 35;  14  years  finest  metro¬ 
politan  experience  on  street  (legislative 
specialist)  and  desk.  In  New  York  last 
seven  years.  Desires  responsible  connec¬ 
tion  afternoon  newspaper,  south  or  mid¬ 
west.  Southerner,  married,  one  child. 
Salary  secondary  if  Job  and  locality  are 
right.  A-876,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Printer — Completed  course  in  typogH’kphl- 
cal  layout,  Linotype  operating  and  main¬ 
tenance.  Desire  position  with  progressive 
printer.  A-883.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


Production  Man,  Assistant  to  Manager — 
Knows  mechanical  side  and  buying.  Good 
references.  A-879.  Editor  St  Publisher. 
Production  Executive,  15  years’  experience 
metropolitan  field  of  41)0,000  daily  circ. 
Knowledge  extensive  and  practical  all 
depts.  Guarantee  low  costs,  quality  pro¬ 
duction.  Best  references,  age  38.  Would 
also  consider  investment  small  daily. 
A-902.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

Road  Salesman,  experienced,  calling  on 
wide  group  newspapers,  editorial,  business 
department,  etc.,  desires  additional  profit¬ 
able  line.  Commission  arrangement.  Ad- 
dress  Box  A-901,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Woman  Reporter — Enough  backbone  learn 
copy  desk.  Evening  Job  will  give  time  to 
paint.  A-895,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical  Equipment  for  Snl* _ 


Hoe  Plate  Finishers — 20  in.  and  22  in.  size 
rebuilt  with  either  A.  C.  or  D.  C.  motor 
drives.  Goss  Printing  Press  Company, 
1535  S.  Paulina  Street,  Chicago.  Ill. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted _ 

CURVED  ROUTER  WANTED 
Need  Router  for  (Joss,  Jr.  Straightline, 
9  19/32  in.  Plate  is  Vi  in.  thick.  Monitor, 
1950  Curtis,  Denver,  Colo. 


PUBLISHERS- 

This  man  knows  how  to  build 
circulation-advertising-profits 

Are  you  looking  for  a  managing 
editor  who  is  peculiarly  fitted 
to  build  up  your  publication 
through  disseminating  the  real 
news  of  your  Geld  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  ballyhoo  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  facts?  This  young  man, 
32,  imderstands  every  aspect 
of  newspaper  and  magazine 
editing  and  production  .  .  . 
Knows  news,  where  to  get  it, 
how  to  feature  it . . .  His  salary 
requirements  are  moderate  .  .  . 
It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
further  details. 

BOX  A-900 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  cot^idential 

Pal  mer,Suter&  Palmer 

Butin***  E*tabll*h*d  In  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


Readers  of  editor  &  publisher 

will  miss  Washington  dispatches 
by  George  H.  Manning,  who  has  been 
our  able  correspondent  at  the  National 
Capital  for  seven  years,  dealing  intel¬ 
ligently  and  fairly  with  the  newspaper 
and  advertising  news  of  that  great 
centre  of  information.  Mr.  Manning 
died  on  Sunday  last,  after  a  short  ill¬ 
ness.  His  bereaved  family  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Washington  Correspond¬ 
ents’  Corps  laid  the  remains  away  on 
1  uesday. 

Mr.  Manning  was  an  example  of 
self-made  success,  having  won  distinc¬ 
tion  in  newspaper  work  from  modest 
beginnings.  He  came  to  America  from 
England  as  a  boy  and  wandered  the 
streets  of  New  York  in  quest  of  work. 
In  between  small  jobs  he  picked  up 
telegraphy,  and  by  diligent  practice  of 
the  art.  which  he  truly  enjoyed,  he  de¬ 
veloped  extraordinary  speed  in  Morse 
sending  and  receiving.  Naturally  this 
carried  him  into  press  association  work 
and  he  became  nationally  known  among 
operators  as  one  of  the  fastest  senders 
of  the  day.  I  believe  his  record  in 
handling  commercial  messages  for 
Western  Union  still  remains  unbroken, 
but  of  course  hand  telegraphy  is  now 
practically  a  lost  art.  Mr.  Manning 
gained  fame  in  Washington  as  an  oper¬ 
ator  who  could  work  long  streches  and 
maintain  high  speed  and  remarkable 
accuracy.  When  he  was  getting  his 
start  he  often  worked  a  day  trick  for 
VV^estem  Union  and  a  full  night  trick 
for  A.P.,  keeping  this  up  for  months, 
with  only  three  or  four  hours  of  sleep 
per  day.  He  graduated  from  the  key 
and  became  a  news  editor  in  1910  for 
International  News  Service  and  two 
years  later  opened  his  own  news  bu¬ 
reau.  This  developed  into  the  General 
Press  .Association,  of  which  he  was 
president  and  general  manager.  This 
service  represents  a  string  of  daily 
newspapers,  magazines  and  trade  pa¬ 
pers,  and  employs  a  staff  of  capable  re¬ 
porters  and  editors. 

Mr.  Manning  was  popular  among 
Washington  correspondents  and  public 
men  and  to  the  day  of  his  final  illness 
continued  to  be  a  tireless  worker,  his 
practice  squaring  with  the  best  tenets 
of  the  Washington  code.  He  was  a 
man  of  honor  and  faithful  friend. 

*  *  * 

ONE  day  last  week  a  newspaper 
friend  of  mine  attended  a  White 
House  press  conference.  He  has  turned 
in  a  manuscript  on  the  subject.  It  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Many  words  already  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  about  those  concentrated  minutes  of 
typical  American  wit  and  informality 
officially  known  as  President  Roosevelt’s 
Press  Conferences.  This  regular  twice- 
weekly  method  of  keeping  the  American 
people  informed  through  the  press  on 
the  administration’s  opinions  and  atti¬ 
tudes,  so  remarkably  well-handled  by 
“F.  D.  R.,”  with  its  constantly  changing 
by-plays  of  smiling  wisecracks  and 
journalistic  humor,  thrills  the  outside 
observer.  Like  other  American  insti¬ 
tutions,  college  football  and  the  World 
Series,  a  play-by-play  description  with 
feature  highlights  might  be  in  order. 
Such  a  report  is  the  following  cover¬ 
ing  the  Press  Conference  of  W^nesday, 
Oct.  31: 

It  is  10:15  A.  M.  and  the  newspaper 
crowd  starts  gathering  at  the  White 
House.  Reporters  strolling  in  the  main 
entrance  pass  hardly  noticing  Elliott 
Roosevelt  and  his  beautiful  clear¬ 
eyed  young  w’ife.  They  are  step¬ 
ping  from  an  automobile  with  a  Texas 
license  plate.  Elliott  carries  two  suit¬ 
cases  and  young  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  a 
small  valise.  Newsmen,  smoking  pipes, 
cigars  and  cigarettes  in  the  marble 


lobby,  intent  on  their  own  conversa¬ 
tions,  pay  no  attention  as  the  couple 
come  in  by  the  same  main  door.  No 
servants  rush  to  take  the  bags  they 
carry.  They  turn  to  the  right,  evi¬ 
dently  to  take  an  elevator  to  the  private 
apartments,  an  .American  youth  and 
his  wife  coming  home,  a  home  in  this 
instance  with  crowded  chatting,  laugh¬ 
ing  men,  about  to  intfrview  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Karl  a.  BICKEL,  president  of  the 
United  Press,  come  in  with  his 
swinging  stride.  The  lanky  news  execu¬ 
tive  is  known  to  many  of  the  White 
House  reporters,  who  bow  and  smile  at 
him.  Bickel  is  in  Washington  from  New 
\ork.  He  is  bringing  a  guest  to  the 
press  conference,  a  guest  “whose  name 
is  not  for  publication.”  Two  lines  of 
newspapermen  are  beginning  to  form. 
Bickel  doesn’t  wait,  but  strides  right 
in  past  the  attendants.  So  fast  is  his 
gait  that  the  guest,  who  is  shorter  than 
the  U.  P.  chief,  has  hard  work  keep¬ 
ing  up  with  him. 

Sleek  -  haired  William  Donaldson, 
head  of  the  House  Press  Gallery,  stands 
directly  in  front  of  the  main  doorway. 
It  is  his  function  to  see  to  it  that  only 
bona  fide  reporters  attend  the  confer¬ 
ence.  Bill  Collins  of  the  Senate  press 
gallery  is  at  his  side. 

*  *  * 

IT  is  10:25  and  the  lines  are  longer 
now  than  before.  Lt.  Larry  Seamon, 
White  House  guard,  chewing  gum, 
proud  in  his  uniform  with  gold  braid, 
herds  the  newsmen  into  place.  Larry 
is  probably  the  one  man  in  the  country 
who  least  gives  a  hoot  for  “freedom 
of  the  press”  as  far  as  reporters  are 
concerned.  He  makes  them  toe  the 
mark  outside  the  President’s  door,  and 
they  like  it. 

Yet,  for  all  of  Larry’s  jostling,  the 
crowd  is  noisy  in  a  good  humored  way. 
Reporters  call  to  one  another,  joke  and 
laugh.  Almost  everyone  is  smoking. 
The  air  becomes  thick  and  blue.  The 
face  of  Calvin  Coolidge  frowns  down 
from  an  oil  painting  at  the  right.  At 
the  left.  President  Harding’s  portrait 
keeps  genial  guard. 

There  are  a  few  chairs.  .A  few  sit 
at  leisure.  The  majority  stand,  crowd¬ 
ing  up  as  near  to  the  front  of  the  two 
lines  as  possible.  One  notices  only 
three  women  so  far.  About  ten  custom¬ 
arily  attend.  More  than  50  men  are 
here  alreadj’.  It  is  after  10:30,  the  time 
scheduled  for  the  conference  to  begin, 
but  no  signal  comes  to  start  the  rush  to 
the  door  of  the  Blue  Room. 

*  * 

At  the  head  of  the  left  file  stands 
that  giant  of  a  man.  Fred  Storm. 
He  makes  a  point  of  heading  the  line  at 
these  conferences,  and  because  he  in¬ 
variably  stands  immediately  in  front  of 
the  President,  obstructing  the  view  of 
others  behind  him,  someone  has  kindly 
furnished  him  with  a  chair.  He  is  the 
only  reporter  who  sits  during  these 
press  meetings.  Also,  near  the  front, 
is  Constantine  Brown  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  recognized  authority  in  for¬ 
eign  affairs.  That  woman,  among  the 
three  or  four  now  scattered  in  the 
crowd,  is  Ruby  Black,  head  of  the 
largest  press  bureau  operated  by  a 
woman  in  the  capital.  At  leisure,  seated, 
is  Ray  Tucker,  the  special  writer,  and 
Sir  Willmott  Lewis,  of  London,  who  is 
the  only  titled  personage  attending. 
Lt.  Seaman  is  chewing  gum  furiously. 
He  must  control  the  rush  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  signal  that  the  President 
awaits  the  press. 

10:41 — The  crowd  surges  forward. 
They  think  the  signal  has  been  given. 
It  is  a  false  alarm,  and  cry  out  “false 
alarm,”  laughingly. 


The  door  of  the  Blue  Room  opens 
at  10:45.  With  perhaps  a  little  more 
restraint  than  a  New  York  subway 
crowd  or  a  circus  audience,  the  re¬ 
porters  rush  in.  Some  actually  run. 
Only  about  15  can  be  accommodated  in 
the  first  row  directly  facing  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  sits  at  ease,  smiling  in  a 
leather  swivel  chair,  back  of  his  paper- 
littered  desk.  There  must  be  75  m  the 
room,  crowded  so  close  together  it  is 
difficult  to  take  notes  on  the  scrap  paper 
all  carry.  By  craning  necRs,  standing 
on  tip-toe,  those  back  of  the  first  two 
rows  may  see  the  President,  who  wel¬ 
comes  them  with  a  smile  from  behind  a 
vase  of  roses. 

Steve  Early,  secretary,  is  leaning 
over  whispering  something  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  When  he  finishes.  Air.  Roosevelt 
lifts  his  massive  head,  with  a  broad 
grin.  He  chuckles.  The  newsmen  are 
packed  about  him,  pencils  poised. 

Early  straightens  up,  goes  back  about 
two  paces,  and  stands  leaning  against 
the  wall.  Marvin  McIntyre,  another 
secretary,  sits  nearby.  Most  noticeable 
about  Marvin  is  a  flamboyant  green  tie 
with  white  dots.  Girls  of  the  White 
House  secretarial  staff  are  seated  on 
a  davenport  against  the  left  wall  of  the 
circular  Blue  Room. 

The  President  looks  well.  He  is 
alert,  full  of  vitality.  It  is  really  too 
bad  that  the  rule  of  Presidential  con¬ 
ferences  prevents  putting  what  F.  D.  R. 
says  in  direct  quotes.  He  speaks  so 
slowly,  distinctly.  Even  in  longhand  it 
is  extremely  easy  to  jot  down  the  exact 
words  he  uses. 

A  local  newspaper  man  “Count” 
Dezapp,  who  always  manages  to  get 
in  the  front  row,  and  who  always  rates 
a  laugh  from  those  asking  questions  on 
national  or  international  affairs,  when 
he  asks  “Mr.  President”  whether  or  not 
he  is  ready  to  appoint  the  Washington 
coroner,  gets  a  direct  mention  from  the 
President,  whose  announcement  of  the 
return  of  the  5  per  cent  cut  to  gov¬ 
ernmental  employes  as  of  July  1935 
is  also  big  news  for  everyone.  Ques¬ 
tions  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  considers  that  the  cost  of 
living  is  going  up  sufficiently  to  justi¬ 
fy  the  salary  restoration. 

“Wish  you’d  tell  the  publishers  the 
same  thing,  Mr.  President,”  calls  out 
a  correspondent. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  laughs.  He  continues, 
in  answer  to  questions,  to  express  his 
opinion  that  figures  won’t  show  justi¬ 
fication  for  salary  changes  until  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  but  that  thereafter  a  gradual 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  would  get 
underway,  coupled  at  the  same  time 
with  an  increase  in  values,  thereby 
lessening  the  difficulty  of  paying  debts. 
This  latter  'assertion  is  made  with 
mirthful  and  deep  laughter,  in  which 
the  news  men  join. 

*  *  * 

SOME  newspaperman  quotes  figures 
he  says  indicate  current  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  President 
wants  to  know  what  statistical  chart 
he  has  in  mind. 

“The  National  Fertilizer  Association, 
Mr.  President,”  calls  out  the  questioner. 

The  whole  room  rocks  with  laughter, 
and  with  President  Roosevelt  remark¬ 
ing  that  he  wonders  what  the  chart  of 
the  National  Perfumery  Association 
would  show  in  contrast,  the  subject  is 
changed  to  the  tune  of  more  guffaws. 

The  President  turns  to  the  npxt 
announcement,  concerning  merger  of  the 
executive  council  into  the  national 
emergency  council.  He  is  asked  about 
the  Public  Works  Program,  but  parries 
the  question  by  remarking  that  all  he 
knows  he  reads  in  the  papers.  He 
mentions  some  of  the  different  figures 
published  by  the  press  as  prognostica¬ 
tions  of  the  budget  for  PWA,  and  in¬ 
dicates  it’s  a  matter  of  pay  your  money 
and  take  your  choice. 

But  he  becomes  serious  immediately, 
explaining  that  information  is  being 
gathered  now  to  help  him  determine 
how  much  will  be  ne^ed  to  carry  on 
the  program.  This  information  will  not 
be  complete  enough  to  enable  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  make  a  decision  until 
December. 

The  President  is  smoking  a  cigarette. 


CONFERENCE  BOX  SCORE 

Mr.  President 

3  Announcements 

1  Off  the  record  statement 
1  Mimeograph  release 
Z  W  isecracks 

Correspondents 
7  Questions 

4  Laughs  ' 

10,000  Words.  1 

He  holds  a  long  cigarette  holder,  sonu 
times  in  his  right  hand,  sometime 
cocked  between  his  teeth  in  the  come 
of  his  mouth.  At  all  times  he  is  calm 
poised,  perfectly  at  ease.  There  is  a 
evidence  of  nerve  jangle.  Once  he  rt 
moves  his  glasses,  and  rubs  his  eyt 
with  his  knuckles.  That  is  his  one  ne 
vous  gesture. 

♦  *  * 

From  the  conference  comes  only  oa 
mimeographed  handout,  and  th 
President  apologizes  for  it.  It  is  the 
statement  of  the  Federal  Emergent; 
Relief,  and,  it  is  explained,  that  it  t 
such  a  clear,  concise  statement  thr 
“Steve”  was  asked  to  mimeograph  r. 
for  the  newspapermen. 

With  one  more  laugh  over  the  rt 
mark  that  President  Roosevelt’s  name 
was  listed  as  a  sweepstakes  winner 
the  conference  comes  to  a  close. 

Only  15  minutes  have  elapsed— 1; 
minutes  jammed  with  news.  “F.  U.  R' 
had  realized  there  was  big  copy  in  thii 
particular  conference,  and,  in  considen 
tion  of  the  men  anxious  to  get  thai 
stories  on  the  wires,  closed  the  meetinj 
early.  Sometimes  it  lasts  as  long  n 
40  minutes. 

This  is  the  type  of  President’s  Prei> 
Conference  the  Washington  correspond 
ents  like.  Quick,  Terse,  Good-humortd 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  thus 
avails  himself  of  “freedom  of  the  news 
columns  of  the  press,”  and  serves  its 
principle  of  an  informed  public  opinion 
*  *  * 

The  most  effective  punishment  oi 
a  reckless  automobile  driver,  sap 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  is  suspensk* 
of  his  license.  Fines  and  even  jail 
sentences  do  not  create  fear  amooi 
many  drivers  for  various  reasons,  bol 
if  one  knows  there  is  a  chance  that 
he  will  be  deprived  of  the  right  to 
drive,  thus  interfering  with  his  pleasuit, 
convenience  or  business,  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  regard  safety  rules  with  son* 
degree  of  respect.  But  laws  providing 
for  the  suspension  of  licenses  must  1* 
air-tight,  and  he  who  repeats  a  viola¬ 
tion  just  once,  and  gets  caught  at  it 
must  feel  certain  that  he  is  through 
driving  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  >!<  «  * 

The  auction  this  week  at  the  Ehrich 
Newhouse  Art  Galleries  of  paint¬ 
ings  by  members  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  recently  on  exhibition  there 
grossed  $370,  and  eleven  Heywood 
Broun  “old  masters”  brought  $236,  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  proceeds  of  the  salt 
Mr.  Brisbane  bought  for  $100  the  Broun 
painting  titled  “South  Ferry.”  Gene 
Tunney  bought  another  Broun  for  $25. 
Among  the  other  exhibitors,  whose 
work  commanded  cash  prices,  were 
Jacob  Burck  of  the  Daily  Worker. 
Communist  organ;  Morris  Watson,  of 
the  A.  P.,  and  Joseph  Ecclesine  of 
Hronx  Home  News.  During  the  sale 
Mr.  Broun  entertained  about  200  per¬ 
sons  attending  the  sale  with  a  flow  of 
wit  that  rather  put  the  professional 
auctioneer  in  the  shade.  The  art  ex¬ 
hibition  and  sale  is  to  be  an  annual 
event.  *  *  * 

Headlines  of  the  week: 

“Mary  and  Doug  reconciled.” 
“Mary’s  new  novel  to  be  called 
‘Demi  Widow’  will  be  on  sale  before 
Christmas.” 

“Doug’s  new  film  ‘Don  Juan’  i 
December  release.” 

“Mary  Pickford  is  at  work  on  a 
book  to  be  called,  ‘Why  Not  Try 
God?’” 

“Mary  and  Doug  in  Kansas  City, 
healing  rift.” 

“Mary  flatly  denies  Doug  Recon¬ 
ciliation.” 
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...This  is  a  picture  of 
an  operator  using  the 
Intertype  Autospacer 


IDUT/  you.  soy/  both  of  the  operator  s  hands  are  on 
the  keyboard — how  can  he  be  using  the  Autospacer?  The  answer 
is  that  the  Autospacer  is  AUTOMATIC.  It  does  its  work— setting 
white  space— while  the  operator  does  something  else.  •  The  Auto¬ 
spacer  doubles  the  speed  of  setting  centered  heads  and  all  other 
centered  lines.  It  also  quads  out  short  lines,  at  either  end,  as  re¬ 
quired.  The  operator  has  nothing  to  do  but  set  a  handy  control  knob. 
•  Thus  the  Autospacer  does  work  automatically  which  formerly  had 
to  be  done  by  keyboard  manipulation  or  by  hand.  It  effects  large 
savings  of  time  and  money,  especially  on  heads,  ads,  programs, 
lists,  classified  pages,  etc.  —  without  any  extra  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  operator  and  with  no  interference  whatever  with  normal  ma¬ 
chine  operation.  •  Write  to  the  nearest  Intertype  office  for  details. 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION  •  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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DAILY  DECLARES  ONE-MAN  ENGRAVING 
PLANT  SOLVES  PICTURE  PROBLEM 

Evanston  (DL)  News-Index  Praises  Simplified  Process  After  Two  ^lane  and  offered  to  install  one  of  the 

plants  on  approval. 

Years'  Use — Enables  Smaller  Papers  to  Compete  Today,  after  two  years  of  constant 

With  Biff  City  Rivals  extensive  use,  this  plant  is  produc- 

- ; -  ing  as  good  work  as  ever,  and  it  has 

ONK  of  the  most  important  questions  was  laboring  under  the  difficulty  of  ob-  become  an  indispensable  department  of 
of  today  among  the  medium-sized  taining  news  pictures,  sending  them  to  the  News-Index,  as  it  has  in  other  diaily 
daily  newspapers  is  that  of  publishing  a  Chicago  engraving  plant,  and  getting  newspaper  plants  in  the  central  west, 
pictures  of  local  news  events.  them  back  in  time  for  the  afternoon  The  standard  newspaper  halftone  is 

produced  in  a  semi-automatic  manner 
with  this  modern  equipment  and  the 
equipment  is  to  the  illustration  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  medium-sized  daily  paper 
what  the  Linotype  machine  is  to  the 
composing  room. 

A  small  daily  newspaper  feat  that  per¬ 
haps  stands  in  a  class  by  itself  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  News-Index  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  during  the  football  sea¬ 
son  at  Northwestern  University.  A 
News- Index  photographer  attends  the 
important  games,  obtains  pictures  of  ac¬ 
tion  plays  and  rushes  them  back  to  the 
newspaper  office.  Large  halftone  cuts, 
•  are  made  in  20  to  30  minutes  time, 
placed  in  the  waiting  forms,  rolled, 
stereotyped  and  put  on  the  rotary  press. 
Papers  containing  pictures  of  the  game 
are  rushed  to  the  stadium  and  are  sold 
at  the  gates  when  the  game  is  over. 

“Since  installation  of  the  engraving 
plant  and  the  use  of  plenty  of  local  pic¬ 
tures,  a  new  interest  in  the  paper  has 
been  awakened  among  our  readers,”  said 
Mr.  Slane.  “As  far  as  events  that  may 
be  depicted  are  concerned,  people  now 
call  up  the  editorial  department  and  re- 
Pboto  showing  part  of  the  “One-Man**  engraving  equipment  at  News-Index,  with  apj^nings  that  are  taking  place 

arc  lights  and  printing  frame  on  left  and  whirler  apparatus,  which  sensitizes  the  have 

j  a  picture.  But  best  of  all,  our  circula- 

•*  *  *  ■  tion  manager  says  ‘the  more  pictures  we 

The  metropolitan  daily  papers,  with  paper.  The  expense  was  heavy  and  the  use  the  more  papers  we  sell,’  so  the 

their  extensive  engraving  plants,  have  entire  situation  unsatisfactory  from  the  News-Index  is  using  more  and  more 

more  and  more  extended  their  picture  standpoint  of  speedy  service.  pictures.” 

news  service  until  in  many  cases  they  Such  situations  are  generally  met  by  The  News-Index  has  demonstrated  it 


Photo  showing  part  of  the  “One-Man”  engraving  equipment  at  News-Index,  with 
arc  lights  and  printing  frame  on  left  and  whirler  apparatus,  which  sensitizes  the 
plate,  at  right. 

The  metropolitan  daily  papers,  with  paper.  The  expense  was  heavy  and  the 
their  extensive  engraving  plants,  have  entire  situation  unsatisfactory  from  the 
more  and  more  extended  their  picture  standpoint  of  speedy  service, 
news  service  until  in  many  cases  they  Such  situations  are  generally  met  by 


news  service  until  in  many  cases  they  Such  situations  are  generally  met  by  The  News-Index  has  demonstrated  it 
are^  publishing  more  pictures  of  events  the  alert  publisher  who  can  see  and  is  thoroughly  practical  for  the  medium- 
faking  place  in  the  territories  of  the  _____________ 

local  papers  than  such  papers  have  been 

"‘“Thins^krt^lLrto  the  high  cost  DttUy  Usiug  Scpia-Totied  Cuts  In 

of  halftones  and  the  uncertainty  of  hav-  i  n  n  W  cy  *  I 

ing  a  cut  made  in  time  to  meet  the  ^UnU€l\  R  UpCI*^  kTOCSSS  M.S  t^implC 

efforts  of  the  larger  paper.  Continual  o  i  r  .  n  ^  ^ 

picture  scoops  are.  therefore,  being  suf-  (.Speacl  to  Editor  &  Purlisher)  usually  done  by  emphasizing  the  red 

fered  by  many  small  papers  and  their  f^AYTONA  BEACH,  Fla.,  Nov.  color  at  first  and  toning  it  down  as  the 
subscribers  are  quick  to  notice  it.  ^  7— By  a  process  so  simple  “it’s  run  progresses.  More  red  is  necessary 

How  one  daily  paper  has  met  com-  amazing  it  hasn’t  been  done  before,”  the  on  dark  cuts  than  on  light  ones." 
petition  will  be  of  interest  to  publishers  Daytona  Beach  News-Journal  is  Ulus-  One  of  the  "ears”  of  the  paper  is 
of  small  dailies.  The  Evanston  (III.)  trating  its  front  page  every  Sunday  with  printed  in  red.  This,  like  the  red 
Nnt's-Index,  of  which  Merle  .Slane  is  sepia-toned  pictures.  streamer  on  the  sports  page,  gives  a 

publisher,  was  faced  with  meeting  such  The  si»rts  page,  which  leads  the  sec-  contrast  without  which  the  sepia-toned 
a  situation.  Evanston  joins  Chicago  on  ond  _  section  of  the  Sunday  paper,  also  pictures  tend  to  look  somewhat  flat,  Edi- 
the  north.  It  is  the  residence  section  for  carries  sepia  illustrations,  together  with  tor  Davidson  said. 

^  iir  .  f  .  •  j  started  to  do  color  work  for 

With  the  introduction  of  the  tinted  advertisers  some  years  ago,”  he  con- 
cuts,  the  News-Journal  also  has  insti-  tinned.  “Only  recently  the  sports  edi- 
tuted  a  complete  change  in  its  editorial  tor  asked  permission  to  try  out  color 
policy  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  front  on  his  page.  It  looked  well,  but  I  did 
page  illustrations  in  the  Sunday  issue.  not  see  why  some  benefit  should  not  be 
Instead  of  being  selected  entirely  for  achieved  for  the  newsstand  appearance 
their  news  value,  the  front  page  illustra-  of  the  paper  by  putting  color  on  page 
tions  are  chosen  for  their  artistic  merit,  one.  There  is  no  reason  why  newspa- 
The  polio-  was  started  three  weeks  pers  should  not  make  a  color  appeal  on 
ago,  when  an  arty  one-column  of  the  stands  as  well  as  magazines.” 

glanced  with  the  re-  Maurice  Seed,  circulation  manager  of 
production  of  an  oil  ^rtrait  of  Supreme  jhe  News-Journal,  reported  that  the  ef- 


Justice  Louis  Bra^ei^  of  the  color  work  on  newsstand 

The  following  week,  the  editor  ,  again  ^^,^3  -imniediate.” 

selected  the  reproduction  of  a  painting,  _ 

this  time  a  thr«-column  cut  of  the  fa- 


Davidson  pointed  out  that  the  depres- 


uiia  iiiiic  Cl  uucc-wiuiiiu  ui  me  ^  u 

mous  naval  battle  between  the  Bon 


Homme  Richard  and  the  Serapis.  This 
was  in  recognition  of  Navy  Day. 


for  small  papers  to  indulge  in  local  cuts. 
“We  are  trying  to  make  the  most  out 


Last  week  a  large  one  column  of  one  such  service  as  we  cm  afford,  he 
of  the  Dionne  quintuplets  was  opposed  said.  “The  expense  of  this  process  is 
to  a  graceful  one  column  of  a  new  movie  nominal,  and  Charlie  White,  our  press- 
star.  uian,  reports  that  it  does  not  add  more 

.In  selecting  the  Brandeis  cut.  the  edi-  than  20  minutes  to  required  time  in  the 
View  showing  camera  used  m  semi-  deliberately  relegated  to  an  inside  pressroom.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  process 
antomatic  engraving  ptant  of  Evanston  ^  picture  of  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Rob-  «s  practicable,  however,,  for  rapidly  pro- 

(llLl  Aeios-I^x.  This  camera  is  jnson,  Jr.,  held  in  the  kidnapping  of  Mrs.  duced  evening  editions,  although  we  do 
ntiliz^  making  halftone  negatives.  Bg^ry  stoll.  easily  the  news  picture  of  use  a  ‘standing’  red  ear  on  our  daily  edi- 
Odd  Anderson,  who  was  formwly  the  jhe  night,  but  a  cut  of  inferior  artistic  tions. 

operator,  is  Bbown  at  the  right.  appeal.  The  News-Journal  uses  a  Duplex 

many  of  Chicago’s  wealthiest  business  “The  effect  is  achieved  by  a  process  tubular  press  and  utilizes  NEA  picture 
and  professional  men  and  is  the  home  sc  simple  it  is  amazing  it  hasn’t  been  .service  and  .Associated  Press  state  mat 

of  Northwestern  University.  It  is  a  rich  done  before,”  Herbert  M.  Davidson,  service. 

field  for  news,  especially  news  of  a  editor  of  the  News-Journal,  commented.  Davidson,  with  his  father,  Julius 

social  and  educational  nature.  “It  is  done  by  routing  out  an  extra  Davidson,  now  general  manager  of  the 

Chicago’s  metropolitan  dailies  have  plate  and  superposing  red  color  on  News-Journal,  purchased  controlling 

local  representatives  in  Evanston  and  black.  No  special  mats  are  necessary,  interest  in  the  paper  in  1928.  He  was 
both  news  and  pictures  are  forwarded  A  little  experimentation  in  the  press-  previously  feature  editor  of  the  Chicago 
to  their  papers  daily.  The  News-Index  room  gives  us  the  right  shade.  This  is  Daily  Nervs. 


social  and  educational  nature.  “It  is  done  by  routing  out  an  extra 

Chicago’s  metropolitan  dailies  have  plate  and  superposing  red  color  on 
local  representatives  in  Evanston  and  black.  No  special  mats  are  necessary. 


sized  daily  paper  to  make  its  own  cuts,  '* 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  informed. 

The  semi-automatic  plant  used  by  the 
News-Index  is  manufactured  by  tig  ‘ 
Newspaper  Equipment  Company,  208 
North  Wells  street,  Chicago.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  everything  necessary  for  the 
making  of  newspaper  halftones,  zinc 
etchings,  color  plates,  offset  press  plates, 
etc.  The  approximate  cost  of  installa-  ' 
tion  is  from  $800  up,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  plant.  The  larger  plants 
produce  full  newspaper  page  cuts,  or  ; 
larger,  when  desired.  | 

The  unique  feature  of  this  plant,  « 
described  to  Editor  &  Publisher  by 
J.  W.  Paige,  manager  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Equipment  Company,  is  its  semi¬ 
automatic  operation  which  enables  tig 
operator  to  overcome  the  more  difficult 
phases  of  the  usual  process  of  engraving 
For  instance,  the  focusing  of  the  camera 
and  the  screen  separation  are  practically 
automatic,  as  are  other  features,  all  of 
which  enables  the  operator  to  product  ^ 
a  standard  newspaper  halftone  in  20 
to  30  minutes.  The  cuts  are  exactly 
like  those  produced  by  the  larger  plants, ; 
relative  to  depth  of  etching,  stereotyping ! 
qualities  and  all  other  details,  it  is  stat^ 

USED  "SIDE  HEADS"  EARLY 

Fort  Collins  Express-Courier  Adopted 
Plan  April  3,  1933 

Tlie  Fort  Collins  (Colo.)  Express-  r 
Courier  adopted  “side-style”  headlines  i 
on  April  3,  1933,  according  to  Alfred! 
G.  Hill,  editor  of  the  paper.  He  n- 
cently  sent  Editor  &  Publisher  a  copy 
of  page  1  of  that  day’s  issue,  showing 
headlines  set  with  ea^  line  flush  at  tk 
left,  except  that  second  and  fourtii 
decks,  where  used,  were  in  hanging- 
indention  style.  (Currently  the  lower 
decks  as  well  as  the  top  decks,  are  set  ’ 
flush  at  the  left 

Mr.  Hill  gave  credit  to  the  Linotypt 
News  for  suggesting  the  idea.  “We  - 
have  found,”  he  wrote,  “that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  debatable  advantages  of  ap- : 
pearance,  ease  in  reading,  and  ease  in ; 
writing  headlines,  there  is  a  most  defi¬ 
nite  advantage  of  time  saved  on  the  I 
machines  because  spacing  is  eliminated.’’  [ 
The  Courier-Express  for  five  years 
has  eliminated  dates  from  its  date  lines,  ; 
using  only  the  city  of  origin  before  wire 
stories.  “We  arc  thoroughly  convinced 
that  this  is  an  economy  that  is  most 
thoroughly  justified,”  said  Mr.  HiL 
“Readers  do  not  read  the  date  line.” 

12  TRIBUNITES  RETIRE 

Twelve  Chicago  Tributie  employes 
retired  on  a  pension  from  active  service 
during  the  past  month.  Heading  the 
list  is  Edward  G.  Dorman,  compositor, 
who  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
oldest  Tribune  employe  in  point  of  ser¬ 
vice,  with  59  years  and  seven  months 
of  service.  Seven  other  compositors 
are  on  the  list,  including  Charles  Win¬ 
ter.  George  Kinnear.  Frank  Snow, 
James  Ryan,  Joseph  Reinehr,  William 
Edwards  and  Fred  (Jeng.  Others  who 
joined  the  pensioners’  ranks  are  Samud 
Stiles  and  Frank  Racine,  engravtfs; 
James  Holub,  stereotyper,  and  Philip 
l-'ields,  pressman. 

CONVICTED  OF  ASSAULT 

Convicted  of  atrocious  assault  and 
battery,  Herman  Diorio  of  the  Paterson 
Typographical  Union,  will  be  sentence 
later  by  Judge  Robert  H.  Davidson  in 
Sj^ial  Sessions  Court,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Diorio  was  found  guilty  Nov.  2  of  at¬ 
tacking  Alfred  W.  Doering,  an  appren¬ 
tice  at  the  Paterson  Morning  Call, 
where  the  printers  are  on  strike. 

NOVEL  SPECIAL  PAGE 

A  new  type  of  special  page  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  St.  Louts  Star- 
Times  to  advertise  the  opening  of  a 
cocktail  lounge  and  tap  room  at  Hotd 
Jefferson.  The  advertisement  was 
for  by  firms  who  provided  materiali 
and  supplies.  The  various  items  were 
;  describe  in  a  continuous,  readable  stoiy 
with  a  section  devoted  to  each  firm, 
rather  than  a  series  of  unrelated  adver¬ 
tisements.  The  copy  was  prepared  by 
I  the  promotion  department  oi  the  Star- 
Times. 
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Newspapers  Need  Easier  Pages  to  Read, 
Better  Plant  Lighting,  Say  Experts 

Three  Times  as  Much  Seeing  Effort  Needed  for  Average  Newspaper  as  for 
Well-Printed  Book,  Says  Doctor  Luckeish,  Urging  8-Point  Minimum 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Lighting  in  this  pressroom  (Cincinnati  Enquirer)  is  principally  provided  hy  a 
generous  system  of  general  lighting.  At  all  vital  points  on  th^  presses,  however, 
supplementary  lights  are  placed  to  make  for  easy  inspection. 
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Over  the  Cincinati  Enquirer’s  linotype  machines  is  an  efficient  system  of  gen¬ 
eral  lighting.  Supplementary  lights  are  provided  for  the  copy  being  set.  Both 
kinds  of  light  sources  are  needed  to  reduce  eyestrain  to  a  minimum. 


TWO  factors  enter  into  the  problems 
of  seeing  as  they  concern  the 
newspaper.  'Hie  problem  of  getting  the 
paper  read — that  is,  the  problem  of  type 
face,  type  size,  kind  of  ink  and  kind  of 
paper-— is  one  that  has  engaged  much 
attention  of  publishers  and  equipment 
nunufacturers.  While  progress  has 
been  made,  there  is  still  plenty  of  room 
for  improvement 

The  second  problem  is  that  involved 
in  production  of  the  paper  each  day. 
Here  the  primary  problem  for  the  pub¬ 
lisher  is  that  of  proper  lighting  in  all 
the  various  departments  of  the  plant. 
Some  newspapers  in  recent  years  have 
done  much  to  improve  the  conditions 
essential  to  quick,  accurate  sight  by 
their  workers.  The  reward,  according 
to  scientists  who  have  studied  the 
"science  of  seeing,”  lies  in  reduction  of 
errors  in  copy  and  type,  lessened  likeli¬ 
hood  of  accidents,  and — possibly  the 
most  important  of  all  in  total  effect — 
a  saving  of  the  nervous  energy  that  the 
newspaper  is  hiring,  much  of  which  may 
have  b«n  wasted  in  the  straining  to  see 
well  under  poor  conditions. 

Illustrations  accompanying  this  article 
show  what  has  been  done  in  some  news¬ 
paper  work  rooms  to  make  seeing 
easier.  While  work  in  the  press  room, 
for  example,  may  call  for  a  different 
lighting  “prescription”  than  work  in 
the  composing  room,  the  attempt  has 
been  made  in  all  cases  to  provide  not 
only  adequate  light  on  the  surfaces 
where  close  work  is  done,  but  good 
general  illumination  throughout  the 
room  so  that  eyes  will  not  be  wearied 
by  constantly  changing  as  workers  look 
lirst  at  a  bright  spot  near  at  hand,  then 
at  darker  things  about  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  some  of 
these  illustrations  how  the  lights  have 
been  brought  down  from  the  ceiling 
close  to  the  working  spots.  This  greatly 
reduces  the  necessary  size  of  the  lamps. 
Again,  the  lights  are  placed  close  to- 
grther  to  provide  uniformity  of  light 
distribution.  This  avoids  sharp  con¬ 
trasts  lietween  a  bright  spot  here  and 
a  dark  spot  there.  In  addition  there  are 
DO  bare  bulbs  to  cause  glare. 

Some  of  the  questions  involved  in 
lighting  newspaper  plants  are  discussed 
on  page  IV  in  an  article  written 


especially  for  Editor  &  Pubusher  by 
G.  H.  Stickney,  General  Electric  con¬ 
sulting  engineer  and  a  past  president  of 
the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society. 

.\s  regards  the  newspaper’s  other  im- 
lK)rtant  sight  problem — that  of  visibility 
of  the  printed  page  itself — the  room  for 
improvement  has  been  pointed  out  to 
Editor  &  Pubusher  by  Dr.  Matthew 
Luckeish,  director  of  the  Lighting  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory  of  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  Nela  Park,  Cleveland. 
Dr.  Luckeish  has  made  exhaustive  tests 
of  the  factors  entering  into  sight,  and 
is  the  author  of  eighteen  books  on  these 
problems. 

“It  takes  three  times  as  much  seeing- 
effort  to  read  the  average  newspaper 
as  it  does  to  read  a  well-printed  book,” 
said  Dr.  Luckeish.  This,  he  added,  is 
caused  by  the  size  of  type  and  the  type 
faces  used  by  many  newspapers,  and 
also  by  the  indifferent  contrast  offered 
by  a  page  on  which  the  ink  is  not  a 
good  black  and  the  paper  is  not  a  good 
white.  To  some  extent,  he  admitted, 
matters  of  expediency  prevent  achieve¬ 


ment  of  ideal  conditions,  and  he  gave 
credit  to  newspapers  for  improvements 
already  made. 

“Newspaper  type  should  be  as  large 
as  possible,”  Dr.  Luckeish  told  Editor 
&  Publisher.  “The  smaller  the  type, 
the  greater  is  the  compromise,  and  by 
the  same  token  the  greater  is  the 
penalty  to  the  eyes  and  the  health. 

“Six-point  type  or  smaller  is  almost 
too  small  to  be  read  with  comfort  or 
eye  safety. 

“The  size  of  newspaper  type  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  expediency.  Newspapers  must 
compress  as  much  reading  matter  as 
possible  into  the  smallest  possible 
space.  However,  there  are  limits  to 
this  compression  of  material.  Excess 
compression  redounds  to  the  detriment 
of  the  reader,  the  paper  and  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

“A  number  of  newspapers  have  re¬ 
cently  changed  to  improved  type  faces. 
Even  the  best  of  the  present  news  ty-pe 
faces,  however,  are  still  imperfect  from 
the  standpoint  of  seeing.  This,  per¬ 
haps,  is  largely  due  to  expediency.  Un¬ 
questionably  more  legible  type  faces  can 
be  developed. 

“But  many  newspapers  do  not  even 
use  the  improved  type  faces  that  are 
available.  Most  type  faces  used  in  news¬ 


In  this  section  of  a  composing  room  (Cincinnati  Enquirer),  sufficient  light 
has  been  provided  to  give  42  “foot  candles”  in  the  working  surfaces.  If  the 
overhead  lights  had  been  placed  at  the  ceiling,  only  a  fraction  of  this  illumi¬ 
nation  would  reach  the  type. 


papers  are,  from  the  standpoint  of 
legibility,  below  the  reasonable  limits 
for  decent  treatment  of  the  eyes. 

“Gray  type  on  gray  newsprint  offers 
poor  contrast,  and  therefore  imposes  a 
severe  burden  on  the  eyes.  The  whiter 
the  newsprint  and  the  darker  the  type, 
the  better  the  contrast,  and  the  easier 
the  reading  task.  Contrast  is  the  im- 
iwrtant  factor  here. 

“Proper  lighting  under  whicli  to  read 
the  paper  helps  to  sharpen  the  type  face 
and  focus  the  eyes.  But  the  best  com¬ 
bination — and  a  combination  is  neces¬ 
sary — results  from  whiter  newsprint, 
more  legible  type  faces,  good  vision,  and 
good  lighting. 

“Newspaper  publishers  should  realize 
that  they  are  dealing  with  old  eyes  more 
than  with  youi^  eyes.  And  old  eyes, 
liaving  lost  their  keenness,  need  all  the 
help  that  they  can  get.  Bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  the  older  eyes  that  influence 
the  acting  on  advertising  and  subscrip¬ 
tion  renewals.  If  the  old  eyes  are  con¬ 
sidered,  then  the  young  eyes  will  be 
automatically  taken  care  oL 

“The  people  with  whom  the  publisher 
deals  are  not  merely  human  beings ;  they 
are  ‘human  seeing  machines’.  That  term 
derives  from  the  fact  that  the  human 
being,  as  a  seeing  machine,  expends 
energy  in  seeing.  In  other  words,  the 
task  of  the  machine  is  to  see,  and  in 
performing  that  task  there  are  certain 
definite  energy  losses  resulting.  Just 
as  it  costs  gas  and  oil  to  run  a  car,  it 
costs  energy  to  see.  The  better  the  see¬ 
ing  conditions,  the  less  is  the  ener, 
loss.” 

Numerous  references  to  newspapers 
and  printing  are  to  be  found  in  a  recent 
book  by  Dr.  Luckeish,  “Seeing  and 
Human  Welfare,”  published  by  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Wilkins  Company,  Baltimore. 
In  a  chapter  on  “Visibility  of  Objerts,” 
for  instance,  he  discusses  type  sizes, 
listing  size  as  one  of  the  four  factors 
involved  in  recognition  of  any  object 
by  the  eye.  The  size,  he  points  out,  is 
a  matter  not  only  of  size  of  a  simple 
object,  but  of  the  critical  detail  of  a 
complex  one.  The  critical  details  are 
illustrated  by  the  differences  between  a 
circular  dot,  a  letter  “O”,  the  letter  “C”, 
a  short  word,  and  a  long  word.  (The 
three  other  factors  involved  in  recog¬ 
nition  incidentally,  are  given  as  con¬ 
trast,  brightness,  and  time  available  for 
recognition.) 

‘’From  the  viewpoint  of  seeing,”  Dr. 
Luckeish  writes,  “size  is  not  merely  the 
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appreciable  factor  of  safety  above  thres¬ 
hold  conditions. 

“Books  are  sometimes  printed  in  12- 
point  or  even  larger  type.  Considerable 
advances  have  been  made  in  this  respect, 
and  now  one  might  well  decline  to  abuse 
the  eyes  and  the  human  seeing  ma¬ 
chine  with  a  book,  of  liner  print  than 
10-point,  which  is  to  be  read  for  long 
periods.  Books  also  are  generally  ex¬ 
amples  of  good  typography,  paper  and 
printing.  Those  who  have  a  mania  for 
legislating  alleged  welfare  might  well 
turn  their  efforts  to  printing,  lighting, 
and  other  controllable  factors,  as  a 
really  commendable  and  justifiable  effort 
to  reduce  waste  of  human  resources. 

“For  practical  reasons  the  minimum 
might  be  8-point  for  newspapers  and 
10-point  for  books,  although  a  size  lar¬ 
ger  in  each  case  would  be  better. 
Children's  books  are  now  being  printed 
in  satisfactorily  large  type,  although 
inadequate  light,  improper  lighting,  and 
position  of  the  page  are  still  taking  a 
large  toll  in  damaged  eyes.  Legibility 
of  print  is  also  affected  by  the  style 
or  character  of  the  type- face.” 


In  the  mailing  room  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  modern  layout  and  modem 
machines  are  aided  by  an  ample  and  well-designated  system  of  lighting,  as  an 
aid  to  efficiency  in  dispatching. 


COMPENSATION  BOARD  UPHELD 

Benefit  Payments  Denied  In  Death 
Of  Milwaukee  Mailer 


physical  dimension  of  an  object  or  criti¬ 
cal  detail,  as  measured  with  tine  calipers. 
Visual  size  involves  distance  as  well. 
'ITie  visual  size  of  any  dimension  or  de- 
uil  of  a  person  is  only  one-tenth  a,s 
large  at  a  distance  of  100  feet  as  at  ten 
feet  .  . .  The  visual  size  of  the  letters  on 
this  page  is  half  as  great  at  a  distance 
of  28  inches  as  it  is  at  the  so-called 
nonnal  reading  distance  oi  14  inches. 
This  explains  the  tendency  to  hold  tine 
print  closer  to  the  eyes  than  large  print. 
This  also  explains  why,  under  poor 
conditions  of  seeing  or  low  visibility  due 
to  inadequacy  of  light,  or  of  any  other 
factor,  the  eyes  are  unconsciously 
brought  closer  to  any  visual  task.  The 
result  is  increased  strain  of  the  eye- 
muscles  due  to  excessive  convergence. 
Prolonged  practice  of  this  abuse  ac¬ 
counts  for  much  of  the  prevalent  near¬ 
sightedness. 

"Visual  size  must  be  expressed  in 
terms  which  take  into  account  distance 
of  the  object  from  the  eyes  as  well  as 
tlie  {^ysical  dimension  of  it  or  its  critical 
details.  This  is  readily  done  by  ex¬ 
pressing  it  in  terms  of  the  angle  be¬ 
tween  two  straight  lines  drawn  from  the 
extremities  of  the  object  or  detail  so 
as  to  intersect  at  the  eye .  .  .  Angles  are 
expressed  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  sec¬ 
onds.  .  .  . 

“A  dimension  of  0.004  inch  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  14  inches  has  a  visual  size  of 
one  minute.  A  dimension  of  0.01  inch 
at  a  distance  of  35  inches  also  is  one 
minute  in  visual  size.  When  two  par¬ 
allel  black  lines  on  a  white  paper  and 
separated  by  a  white  space  of  the  fore¬ 
going  width  are  viewed  at  the  foregoing 
distances,  respectively,  they  are  at  the 
limit  of  visibility,  as  two  distinct  lines, 
for  average  normal  eyes.  .  . 

“It  may  be  interesting  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  visual  sizes  of  familiar 
objects  at  the  common  reading  distance 
of  14  inches.  Visual  tasks  should  not 
be  performed  for  long  periods  with  the 
eyes  closer  than  this.  The  visual  size 
of  the  space  between  the  dot  and  the 
remainder  of  the  letter  “i”  is  about 
1.7  minutes  for  six-point  type  at  a 
distance  of  14  inches.  It  is  seen  that 
this  is  approaching  the  threshhold  of 
visibility  for  normal  eyes.  Furthermore, 
various  complexities  enter  reading  under 
every-day  conditions  so  that  one  can 
scarcely  conclude  that  1.7  minutes  rep¬ 
resent  an  adequate  factor  of  safety  for 
normal  eyes  or  those  properly  corrected 
by  glasses.  Certainly  it  is  far  out  of 
the  range  of  desirability  for  subnormal 
eyes  and  ordinary  lighting  conditions. 

“The  visual  size  of  the  same  critical 
detail  for  8-point  type  at  14  inches  is 
about  3.9  minutes,  for  10-point  type 
about  4.9  rninutes;  for  12-point  type 
about  6.4  minutes. 

“Newspapers  are  commonly  printed 
with  8-point  type.  Leads  for  murder 
stories  and  matters  of  similar  importance 
draw  larger  type  for  a  paragraph  or 


two;  but  serious  material,  such  as 
scientific  knowledge  and  achievements, 
often  are  set  in  6-point  type.  In  fact, 
a  great  deal  of  the  body  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  in  6-point  type.  Combining 
with  this  small  type  the  necessarily 
low-grade  thin  paper  and  the  effects 
of  hasty  printing,  the  newspaper  is  an 
example  of  a  severe  visual  task  with  no 


iudge  A.  G.  Zimmerman  in  Dane 
county  circuit  court,  Madison,  Wis.,  has 
affirmed  an  order  of  the  Wisconsin  In¬ 
dustrial  Commission  denying  benefit 
payments  under  the  Wisconsin  work¬ 
men's  compensation  act  to  Mrs.  Elsie 
Katzow,  for  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Edward  Ratzow,  mailer,  employed  by 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


City  room  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  where  individual  “gooseneck”  lights 
were  recently  installed  on  desks  of  all  reporters  and  editors.  These  are  in 
addition  to  22  ceiling  lights,  each  of  150  watts.  Ceiling  and  walls  are  of  colors 
which  reflect  light. 


Poor  Lighting  Raises  Newspaper 

Operating  Costs,  Says  Engineer 


By  G.  H.  STICKNEY 

Conaulting  Engineer,  Neln  Park  Engineering  Department  of  General  Electric 
Company:  Member  Executive  Committee,  International  Commission  on  Illu¬ 
mination;  and  Past  President  of  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society. 


NEWSP.\PER  publishers  who  arc 
eager  to  have  their  plants  running 
at  the  highest  efficiency  should  check 
their  lighting.  .\11 
too  often  plants 
which  are  other¬ 
wise  well  equipped 
are  so  badly  light¬ 
ed  that  an  un¬ 
necessary  toll  of 
expense  is  in¬ 
curred,  to  say 
nothing  of  the 
time  lost  on  this 
account.  This  ob¬ 
servation  is  made 
from  a  compari¬ 
son  of  lighting 
conditions  in 
plants  generally 
against  minimum  standards  of  lighting. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  most 
newspapers  would  be  improved  in  their 
efficiency  of  operation  if  their  present 
lighting  was  brought  up  to  these  mini¬ 
mum  standards.  But  this  is  just  a 


beginning.  Newspapers  have  a  need  for 
lighting  which  measures  up  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  business,  and  this  calls  for 
the  best. 

Every  day's  work  in  a  newspaper  plant 
puts  men  and  machines  to  a  strenuous 
test.  Where  minutes  count  so  largely 
men  must  work  at  high  tension  and  ma¬ 
chines  must  go  at  high  speed.  Tilings 
must  click  all  around.  Organizations 
must  go  through  their  daily  stint  with 
the  adaptability  of  a  crack  football  team. 

Where  work  within  the  walls  of  a 
single  plant  develops  such  compression 
there  must  be  occasions  when  the  pro¬ 
prietor  wishes  he  could  do  something  to 
minimize  its  effects.  Surely  it  would  be 
good  news  to  know  that  there  is  a  way 
of  having  the  fast  tempo  without  trans¬ 
mitting  its  full  strain  upon  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  an  organization.  That  is 
where  light  comes  in. 

Anyone  who  wants  to  have  an  easy- 
check  on  wliat  follows  should  try  a 
simple  experiment.  The  experiment  re- 
(Continued  on  page  VIII) 


RaUuw  died  last  February  of  pneu¬ 
monia  complicating  a  staphylococcus  in¬ 
fection  of  the  arm.  While  evident 
showed  that  Ratzow  had  scratched  him¬ 
self  on  a  wire  while  at  work,  further 
evidence  showed  that  he  also  had  a  boil 
on  his  arm. 

The  industrial  commission  held  that 
death  was  not  due  to  a  scratch,  but  that 
the  boil  was  the  indirect  cause,  and  the 
court  sustained  the  contention  that 
there  was  no  certainty  that  the  infec¬ 
tion  was  caused  as  a  result  of  his  em¬ 
ployment. 

CAMPAIGN  LAW  INVOKED 

For  the  second  time  within  five 
months  a  state  law  forbidding  the  pub 
lication  and  circulation  of  matter  cal¬ 
culated  to  effect  the  chance.s  of  a  can¬ 
didate  for  political  office  has  been  in-  r 
voked  in  Asheville.  B.  B.  Gregory,  oi : 
.\sheville,  labor  leader,  has  been  placed  ' 
under  bond  of  $300  for  circulating  a 
pamphlet,  “The  Confessions  of  a 
Deputy  Sheriff,”  published  by  John  B. ' 
Rumbough,  of  .•\she\’ille,  attacking 
Sheriff  Lawrence  E.  Brown,  of  Bun¬ 
combe  county,  just  prior  to  the  general 
election  of  Nov.  6.  Harold  Thoms, 
publisher  of  the  Asheville  Advocate, 
and  Gus  Torgerson,  editor  of  the  paper, 
paid  fines  when  convicted  under  the 
law  during  the  Democratic  primary  of 
last  June.  Suspended  prison  sentences 
were  also  imposed  on  the  two. 


UNSUITABLE  FOR  PLANT 

The  three-story  Penny  building  re¬ 
cently  purchased  at  public  auction  will 
not  be  converted  into  a  home  for  the 
High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise,  J.  P. 
Rawley,  co-publisher,  has  announced. 
Further  examination  of  the  building 
purchased  to  be  converted  into  a  new 
home  revealed  that  it  was  unsuitable. 
It  will  be  improved  and  rented  for  mer¬ 
cantile  enterprises  and  offices.  Mr. 
Rawley  and  his  associate,  R.  B.  Terry, 
paid  $22,000  for  the  building,  which  was 
constructed  in  1922.  , 


FRICK  HEADS  BALL  LEAGUE 


Former  Writer  for  N.  Y.  Journal  Sol* 
Candidate  for  Office 

Ford  Frick,  formerly  baseball  writer 
on  the  Neil'  York  Evening  Journal, 
was  elected  president  of  the  National 
Baseball  League,  to  serve  for  one  year, 
this  week.  He  succeeds  John  A. 
Heydler,  who  resigned. 

Frick.  40  years  old,  was  born  in 
Wawaka,  Ind,  was  graduated  from 
DePauw  College  in  the  same  State, 
taught  English  in  Colorado  College, 
doing  a  little  newspaper  work  on  the 
side,  and  in  1922  came  to  New  York, 
where  he  specialized  in  baseball  report¬ 
ing.  Later  he  did  radio  work,  and  still 
broadcasts  on  sports.  He  is  married, 
and  his  son  entered  DePauw  this  fall. 


USE  OF  “FLASH”  LIMITED 

The  word  “flash,”  badly  overworked 
by  many  radio  stations,  has  been  re- 
.served  exclusively  for  Press-Radio 
news  at  stations  KOMO  and  KJR  in 
Seattle,  it  was  annoimced  recently  by 
Birt  F'ischer,  general  manager  of  the 
statifiis.  Fischer  gave  strict  orders 
that  the  word  must  not  be  used  in 
commercial  continuities.  KOMO  and 
KJR  both  subscribe  to  the  Press-Radio 
Bureau.  KOMO  is  the  hub  of  the 
northwest  teletype  conference  from 
which  the  bureau’s  reports  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  eight  stations  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Oregfn.  Because  of  the  heavy- 
traffic  handled.  Western  Union  is  in¬ 
stalling  a  60-word  automatic  teletype 
i-n  the  Press-Radio  Bureau  office  in 
Los  Angeles.  This  gives  the  Pacific 
Coast  division  headquarters  three  high¬ 
speed  teletypes,  the  other  two  being 
telephone  company  machines. 

CLASSIFIED  PROMOTION  BOX 

Bearing  a  bold  face  caption  “19 
Killed,”  the  Philadelphia  Record  re¬ 
cently  used  on  page  one  a  1 -column  pro¬ 
motion  box  telling  that  “in  this  case 
it’s  good  news,  because  that  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  want-ads  that  were  stopped  yes- 
terdav  when  the  advertisers  got  re¬ 
sult^.’’ 
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Texas  Daily  Has  Simple  System 


Bulletin.”  It  is  slightly  larger  than  NICHOLS  TO  PORTLAND,  ORE 
^  a  •/  legal  size  paper.  Space  is  provided  for 

17  17"  •  A  j  OIJI  and  date  at  the  top.  Columns  are 

ror  KeepiriQ  Aavertisins  jcheaule  headed  “Description  of  Ad,”  “Charge- 

_ ^  ^ _ _ _ able  to.”  “Lines.”  “Rate,”  “Dollars.” 
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Loaseleaf  sheet  which  tells  copy  status. 


Efficient  handling  of  general  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  newspaper  office  in 
the  moderate  size  town  is  possible  with¬ 
out  an  elaborate  system,  according  to 
Herbert  Taylor,  business  manager,  ^'on 
.inpelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times. 

Mr.  Taylor  adds  quickly:  “And  that 
goes  for  the  whole  process  from  the 
time  the  order  and  cuts  come  in  to  the 
time  the  agency  and  its  client  have  been 
sent  checking  copies.”  His  method, 
Mr.  Taylor  says,  is  as  nearly  foolproof 
as  it  is  possible  to  revise. 

A  loose-leaf  sheet  17  inches  wide  and 
almost  11  inches  deep  “does  the  job” 
fur  him  whh  the  assistance  of  one  more 
form.  At  the  t^  of  the  loose-leaf 
sheet  is  space  for  information  necessary 
to  accurate  handling  of  “foreign”  ad¬ 


vertising.  Lines  provide  for  notations 
such  as  “Adverstier,”  “Position”  (agency 
requirement  or  request),  “Agency,” 

“Contract,”  “Key,”  ‘Commission  and 
Discount,”  “Article  Advertised,”  “Rate,” 

“Contract  Expires.”  Each  sheet  bears 
a  space  for  numbering. 

Criss-cross  ruling  provides  for  31 
dates  of  the  month  at  the  top  of  ver¬ 
tical  divisions.  Horizontal  divisions  are 
for  the  months  of  the  schedule.  Blank 
space  at  both  left  and  right  on  the  sheet 
is  useful  for  memoranda  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  checking  copies,  whether  tear 
sheet  or  entire  copy  is  required,  whether 
agency's  client  must  have  checking 
copy,  etc. 

Supplementing  the  schedule  sheet  is 

one  known  as  a  “National  Advertising  partment  store. 


able  to.' 
and  "Cent.s.” 

When  a  schedule  is  received  the 
one  handling  the  work  makes  out  the 
schedule  for  the  dates  insertion  is 
ordered. 

Diagonal  lines  in  the  proper  square  of 
the  insertion  date  may  divide  the  nota¬ 
tion  of  the  advertisement  number  from 
the  size. 

A  manila  hie  folder  corresponds  to 
the  large  schedule  sheet — in  number. 
In  it  are  filed  the  agency  order  and 
proof  sheets  of  the  advertisements. 

Each  day  the  clerk  makes  out  the 
schedule  for  advertising  of  the  next 
day  in  this  way: 

Turning  through  the  schedule  book, 
a  glance  down  the  date  and  month  col¬ 
umns  shows  quickly  whether  copy  is 
scheduled  for  the  next  issue.  Notation 
of  advertising  is  made  and  the  num¬ 
bered  folders  secured  for  proof  sheets 
and  second  checking  of  order  with 
schedule  sheet. 

The  bulletin  is  then  made  up  and 
sent  with  a  memorandum  order  sheet 
and  proof  sheet  of  each  advertisement 
to  the  composing  room  which,  it  is  as¬ 
sumed,  already  has  mats  or  electros. 
If  desired,  clerk  may  also  handle 
these. 

The  bulletin  tells  the  business  office  the 
amount  of  general  advertising  during 
the  day  and  the  composing  room  fore¬ 
man  the  information  he  needs  about  his 
next  day’s  run. 

The  system,  which  Mr.  Taylor  has 
found  very  workable,  was  designed  by 
Miss  Zula  Lee  McCauley,  advertising 
manager  before  he  was  promoted  to 
the  position  in  1917.  He  was  appointed 
business  manager  several  years  ago. 
A.  D.  Scobey  is  advertising  manager. 
Miss  McCauley  is  now  advertising 
manager  of  Neiman- Marcus,  Dallas  de- 


Transferred  From  S.  F.  as  Amoneaa 
Type  Founders  Manager 

C.  F.  Nichols,  for  the  past  20  y^s 
assistant  manager,  San  Francisco 
branch,  American  Type  Founders  Sales 
Corporation,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  branch. 

The  appoint¬ 
ment  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  appoint¬ 
ing  capable 
branch  salesmen 
and  executives  to 
branch  manage¬ 
ments.  Charlie 
Nichols  is  well 
known  to  most 
printers  on  the 
coast. 

He  started 
work  at  the  Portland  ATF  Branch  in 
April,  1908,  as  a  delivery  boy:  he  went 
through  all  departments,  and  in  1911 
was  city  salesman.  He  left  the  Port¬ 
land  branch  in  1914  to  become  an  in¬ 
side  salesman  at  San  Francisco,  them 
he  became  a  territorial  salesman  and 
finally  assistant  manager  at  the  San 
Francisco  branch. 

He  has  worked  in  every  department 
of  the  company  and  specialized  mostly 
in  engineering  layouts  and  machinery- 
sales. 


C.  F.  Nichols 


HAS  HOUSE  ORGAN 

Publication  of  Appeal  Progress, 
house  organ  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal,  was  begun  Nov.  1 
by  employes  of  all  departments.  It  will 
be  published  monthly.  Jack  Carley  is 
editor  and  the  associate  editors  are  Eu¬ 
gene  Roper,  Pete  Breese,  Curley  Bru¬ 
ner,  Russell  Douglass,  R.  B.  DeWese, 
C.  B.  Foster,  William  Maley,  C.  G.  Mc¬ 
Millan,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Mulligan,  Sidney 
Nichols,  H.  L.  Ralls,  B.  W.  Smith  and 
M.  S.  Weisiger. 


Prosperity  is  here  if  you  create  it 
Business  is  plentiful  if  you  deserve  it  and  work  for  it 


Sales  (or  October  1934  exceed  those  o(  any  month  since  October  1929 

Our  new  line  o(  quick  setting  Web  Press  Colors  is  finding  a  ready  market 
because  Publishers  today  demand  that  extra  quality  in  INK  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  color  advertising  which  will  bring  repeat  orders. 

More  than  10,500,000  Comics  and  Magazine  sections  are  printed  every 
week  with  Morrills  Colors  and  Black.  No  greater  testimonial  could  be 
offered  as  evidence  that  Morrills  Newspaper  Inks  excel  in  quality. 

Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co. 

Division 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

100  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

—  BRANCHES  — 

Uoeton  Nms  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  Minneapolie  St.  Louis 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 
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ALL  YEAR  AIR-CONDITIONING  SYSTEM 
INSTALLED  BY  FLINT  JOURNAL 

Believed  to  Be  One  of  Few  Such  Installations  in  Newspaper  Plants, 
It  Is  Designed  to  Improve  Health  and  Working 
Conditicms  of  Employes 

A  “YEAR  ’ROUND”  air  conditioning  the  second  tank  provides  storage  for  the 
system  now  is  in  operation  in  the  water  used  in  the  cooling  systems  for 
Flitit  (Mich.)  Daily  Journal  building,  reuse  in  the  building.  Excess  water  is 
Believed  to  be  one  of  the  few  systems  to  discharged  into  the  sewer.  At  all  times 


The  beads  of  the  3,000-gallon  pressure  tanks  in  which  cold  water  pumped  from 
a  depth  of  150  feet  is  stored. 


be  installed  in  newspaper  plants  of  the 
country,  it  ser\’es  a  dual  purpose. 

During  the  hot  season  of  the  year,  the 
temperature  inside  of  the  building  is 
maintained  at  a  level  approximately  15 
degrees  below  the  outside  temperature. 
In  the  winter,  the  air  is  treated  so  as 
to  produce  the  amount  of  moisture  that 
is  most  beneficial  to  the  human  body. 

In  addition,  the  air  circulating 
throughout  the  building  is  purified  by 
means  of  a  filtration  process  in  which 
all  foreign  matter  is  removed. 

.Another  important  advantage  of  the 
system  in  cold  weather  is  that  proper 
air  is  forced  into  every  room,  removing 
the  necessity  of  open  windows  and  their 
accompanying  drafts  that  often  produce 
the  common  cold. 

Under  the  present  degree  of  opera¬ 
tion,  the  air  in  each  room  makes  a  com¬ 
plete  change  in  an  average  of  seven 
minutes. 

The  system,  installed  by  a  Detroit 
concern,  has  been  designed  to  operate 
in  connection  with  the  present  heating 
system,  providing  humidification  in  win¬ 
ter  and  dehumidification  and  cooling  in 
summer,  together  with  filtration,  ven¬ 
tilation  and  circulation  at  all  times. 

Humidification  is  the  process  that 
adds  moisture  to  the  air  to  produce  the 
correct  amount  of  humidity  for  ideal 
working  conditions.  Dehumidification  is 
the  act  of  removing  excess  moisture  to 
provide  the  correct  humidity.  Filtra¬ 
tion  is  the  process  of  removing  all  for¬ 
eign  matter  from  the  air,  while  ventila¬ 
tion  is  the  process  of  introducing  fresh 
air  to  the  system,  which  formerly  was 
accomplished  only  by  ineans  of  the  open 
window.  Circulation  is  the  forcing  of 
the  air  throughout  the  building. 

Water  pumped  from  a  deep  well  in 
the  engine  room,  maintained  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  52  degrees,  is  the  cooling 
medium  for  the  conditioning  plant.  The 
water  system  consists  of  a  deep-well 
pump  with  a  capacity  of  120  gallons  a 
minute,  drawing  water  from  a  depth 
of  150  feet  and  discharging  against  a 
maximum  pressure  of  7S  pounds,  into 
two  pressure  tanks  of  3,000  gallons  ca¬ 
pacity  each,  buried  in  the  court  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  southwest  wall  of  the  boiler 
room  with  heads  projecting  into  the 
boiler  room. 

The  first  tank  connects  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  line  of  the  p^p  and  serves  as  a 
storage  tank.  Dimng  cooling  periods. 


ute,  of  which  2,250  is  fresh  air.  This 
system  supplies  conditioned  air  to  the 
working  space  on  the  mezzanine  side 
of  the  presses.  The  conditioner  is  located 
in  the  basement.  Return  grilles  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  floor. 

System  No.  3  for  the  composing  room 
handles  14,000  cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute. 
5,000  of  which  is  fresh  air.  The  excess 
amount  of  air  is  removed  from  the  com¬ 
posing  room  through  the  stereotype  room 


The  flow  of  cooling  water  to  the 
evaporator  coils  is  regulated  by  tvo. 
inch  motor  operated  valves  controlled 
by  thermostats.  The  pump  is  operated 
by  pressure  controls,  thus  making  the 
entire  system  completely  automatic 
when  set  either  for  winter  or  summer 
air  conditions. 

All  equipment  used  in  the  installation 
was  made  by  the  General  Electric  Com. 
pany. 


The  conditioning  unit  that  serves  the  composing  and  stereotype  rooms,  one  tl 
the  three  units  in  use  throughout  the  building. 


The  filters  used  to  purify  the  air 

the  pump  provides  all  water  require¬ 
ments  in  the  building,  including  drink¬ 
ing  water.  The  city  water  supply  is 
cross  connected  to  the  storage  tank  for 
use  in  the  event  that  the  well  fails. 

The  building  is  divided  into  three 
zones,  the  first  including  the  general 
offices  and  editorial  rooms,  the  second 
the  press  room  and  the  third  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

The  air  conditioner  for  the  first  zones 
located  in  the  basement,  consists  of  dry 
filters,  spray  nozzles  for  humidification 
in  winter,  evaporator  coils  for  cooling 
and  dehumidification,  eliminator  plates 
for  removing  excess  moisture  carried  in 
suspension  in  the  air  and  a  pressure  fan 
for  forcing  the  air  through  a  duct  sys¬ 
tem  to  various  part  of  the  building. 

System  No.  1,  for  the  general  office 
on  the  first  floor  and  the  editorial  rooms 
on  the  second  floor,  handles  16,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  a  minute,  3,250  of  which  is 
fresh  air  preheated  to  70  degrees  in  win¬ 
ter,  Outlets  delivering  the  conditioned 
air  in  the  general  offices  are  concealed 
under  the  window  spaces.  The  air  is 
returned  through  grilles  under  the  coun¬ 
ters  and  in  the  sidewalls  to  a  plenum 
chamber  at  the  air  conditioners. 

System  No.  2  for  the  press  ro^ 
handles  10,000  cubic  feet  of  air  a  min- 


by  two  exhaust  fans  in  the  windows.  The 
conditioned  air  for  the  composing  room 
is  delivered  through  a  duct  and  registers 
located  at  the  ceiling  in  the  center  of 
the  room.  The  return  duct  is  located 
directly  under  the  supply  duct  and 
drains  off  the  air  through  a  slot  in  the 
underside.  The  conditioner  is  located 
on  the  third  floor  above  the  composing 
room. 

With  the  system  being  divided  into 
three  zones,  separate  automatic  opera¬ 
tion  of  each  zone  as  conditions  demand 
is  made  possible. 

The  cooling  problem  in  the  general 
office  zone  was  one  of  heat  gain  due  to 
outside  temperature,  heat  from  persons 
in  the  office  and  electric  fixtures.  In  the 
press  room  the  same  condition  prevailed 
in  addition  to  the  electric  motor  load, 
but  in  the  composing  room  an  addtional 
heavy  load  was  caused  by  the  gas  burn¬ 
ers  under  the  lead  pots  on  the  stereotyp¬ 
ing  equipment. 

The  filters  are  constructed  of  spun 
glass  and  are  treated  with  oil.  They 
are  approximately  two  and  one-half 
inches  thick,  with  one  set  being  placed 
in  back  of  the  other.  These  may  be 
replaced  as  their  capacity  is  reached. 

The  warm  water  for  humidification  is 
supplied  by  a  hot  water  heater  installed 
below  the  water  line  on  the  stoker-fired 
boiler.  The  flow  of  water  to  the  spray 
iwzzles  in  the  conditioners  is  regulated 
Iry  one-half -inch  solenoid  valves  con¬ 
trolled  by  humidistats  in  the  rooms. 


APPEAL  BOARD  APPROVED 

N.R.A.  Announces  Personnel  a( 
Graphic  Arts  Code  Body 

.A.n  appeal  board  for  the  national  reliei 
printing  division  of  the  graphic  arts  f 
code  whose  members  were  chosen 
the  trade  and  recommended  to  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  has , 
lieen  approved,  with  the  following  per- 
soimel : 

Walter  D.  Allen,  Brookline  (Mass.) 
Chronicle;  Kenneth  F.  Baldridge, 
Bloomfield  (la.)  Democrat;  R<  bert  H. 
Pritchard,  Weston  (W.  Va.)  Democrat; 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  Blanchester,  0.; 
Lea  M.  Nichols,  Bristow  {Ok\a,.)  Daily 
Record;  Justus  F.  Craemer,  Orange 
(Cal.)  Daily  News;  Mason  Britton, 
McGraw  -  Hill  Publishing  (^o..  New 
York;  Charles  J.  Bevan,  Crowell  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Springfield,  O. ;  Hadar 
Ortman,  Meredith  Publishing  Co.,  Des 
Moines;  John  B.  Ballou,  Vail-Ballou 
Press,  New  York;  Walter  B.  Reilly, 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier-Citizen ;  H.  0. 
Owen,  C.  O.  Owen  &  Co.,  Chicago; 
George  T.  Lord,  New  York  Monotype 
Composition  Company,  New  York; 
John  J.  Deviny,  United  Typothetae  of 
America,  Washington;  (jeorge  K. 
Hebb,  Evans-Winter-Hebb,  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit  :  B.  B.  Eisenberg,  Corday  and 
Gross  Company,  Cleveland ;  Oscar  T. 
Wright,  National  Capital  Press,  Wash¬ 
ington. 


JAMES  WILLIAM  THOMAS 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  19,  1934 


N.  Y.  NEWS’  COLOR  ROTO  METHOD  TOLD 

New  Presses,  Now  Being  Installed,  Will  Attain  25,000  Revolutions  Per  Hour-G.  A.  Friess  Tells 
of  Developments  and  Says  Field  Is  Still  Open  for  Improvement 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  the  operations  screen  did  not  give  clear  white  lines  as  is  washed  off  with  kerosene  or  a  sol-  off  and  another  shell  plated  on  the 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News’  to-  do  the  new  glass  ones.  These  glass  vent,  and  then  the  cylinder  is  practically  cylinder.  This  constantly  gives  a  uni- 


ix  of  the  New  York  Daily  News’  ro¬ 
togravure  plant  for  monotone  and  color 
engrossed  mechanical  men  attending  the 
conference  of  the  Technical  Experts  in 
the  Printing  Industry  in  Philadelphia 
recently. 

The  plant,  which  is  expected  to  be  in 
operation  early  in  1935,  is  said  to  be  the 
oiily  up-to-date  one  of  its  kind  having 
the  latest  high-speed  rotogravure-presses 
ind  equipment  for  cylinder  engraving. 

G.  A.  Friess,  the  News’  rotogravure 
superintendent,  who  has  had  wide  ex¬ 
perience  with  this  type  of  printing  both 
in  this  country  and  Europe,  described 
the  working  of  the  process  from  the 
copy  up  to  printing  production.  His  de¬ 
scription  of  monotone  printing  follows: 

Copies 

The  copies  which  are  reproduced 
should  be  prepared  so  as  to  be  practi¬ 
cal  for  the  rotogravure  process.  In  doing 
so,  the  artist  makes  one  layout,  which 
means,  selecting  pictures  with  more  even 
tone  values,  pasting  them  in  position 
for  page  layout  or  for  commercial  work, 
in  the  exact  manner  as  the  forms  re¬ 
quired.  It  is  advisable  to  have  all  pic¬ 
tures  and  copies  retouched.  The  type 
to  be  reproduced  can  be  photographed 
on  wet  plates,  printed  on  paper,  cello¬ 
phane  or  onionskin.  It  all  depends 
which  method  is  used  in  making  the 
cylinders,  in  one  or  two  etchings. 

Negatives  and  Positives 
From  these  copies,  negatives  are 
made  and,  especially  for  commercial  and 
irts  art  work,  are  carefully  retouched.  From 
by  the  negatives,  positives  are  made  to  the 
the  same  proportions  and  size  as  the  fin- 
hsu  ished  product.  For  good  results  in  the 
etchings,  these  positives  should  be  of 
uniform  tone  value  and  the  same  as  the 
negatives ;  especially  for  commercial  and 
art  work  should  be  carefully  retouched. 
For  quick  work,  such  as  newspaper 
work,  the  type  and  pictures  are  photo¬ 
graphed  on  one  positive.  The  positives 
are  only  tone  positives  with  no  screen 
and  are  made  on  film  or  glass  dried 
plates.  The  positives  are  then  pasted 
into  complete  forms,  which  comprise  a 
designated  number  of  pages  for  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  or  commercial  work. 

Carbon  Tissue 

I  The  carbon  tissue,  which  is  bought  in 
rolls,  is  cut  in  sheets  to  the  size  and 
forms  required.  These  sheets  are  sen¬ 
sitized  in  a  2%  to  4%  solution  of 
bichromate.  The  sensitizing  solution  de¬ 
pends  upon  various  conditions,  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  and  the  density  of  the 
positive.  After  sensitizing,  the  carbon 
tissue  is  squeegeed  onto  ferrotype  plates 
or  glass  plates  and  dried  with  air  or 
with  the  Belcolor  dryer,  which  has 
been  found  to  be  very  successful.  With 
these  Belcolor  dryers,  the  carbon  tissue 
is  laid  on  glass  plates,  face  down,  then 
fdt  blankets  are  used  which  absorb  the 
moisture.  This  gives  the  carbon  tissue 
sheet  a  more  uniform  and  even  drying. 
The  drying  time  should  be  not  more 
4an  two  to  three  hours.  If  it  can  be 
dried  shorter  time  it  is  of  greater 
advantage  to  the  carbon  tissue  paper. 

Pmnting  the  Forms  —  Positives  on 
THE  Carbon  Tissue 
Ihe  printing  is  done  with  strong  arc 
hups  in  a  vacuum  printing  frame. 
First,  a  cross  line  screen  of  ISO  to  200 
square  inch  is  placed  in  the 
lOBting  frame.  The  carbon  tissue  is 
W  face  down  upon  the  screen  and  ex¬ 
posed  for  a  given  time  to  the  light  A 
|1ms  etched  screen  is  best  suited  for 
(his  purpose,  as  it  does  not  scratch  or 
fc^or  with  age,  as  is  the  fault  with 
jwographic  glass  and  celluloid  screens. 
n>c  lines  arc  very  clear  and  the  dots 
»e  real  black,  so  that  absolutely  no 
Gpht  can  penetrate  through  the  dots. 
Formerly,  the  screen  was  photographed 
E  film  or  glass,  but  this  photographic 


screen  did  not  give  clear  white  lines  as 
do  the  new  glass  ones.  These  glass 
screens  last  indefinitely. 

After  the  screen  is  printed  the  carlwn 
tissue  is  put  in  another  frame  in  which 
are  placed  the  positives.  The  carbon 
tissue  is  laid  face  down  on  the  positives 
and  exposed  for  a  given  time  to  the 
light.  The  printing  time  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  density  of  the  positives 
and  strength  of  the  sensitizing  solution. 

Etching  the  Cylinde»s 

The  perfectly  polished  cylinders  are 
then  prepared  by  washing  off  all  grease 
and  finger  marks,  foreign  substances  or 
stains.  These  are  removed  with  diluted 
acetic  acid  and  salts  and  afterward 
washed  well  with  water.  Before  that 
the  cylinders  are  marked  for  center 
lines  and  lay-on  marks  so  as  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  register  marks  on 
the  carbon  tissue  sheets.  Then  the 
carbon  tissue  is  placed  on  the  cylinder, 
laid  corresponding  with  the  register 
marks  and  pasted  in  order  to  keep  it 
exactly  in  place  without  shifting.  A 
rubber  roller  is  used  to  squeegee  the  car¬ 
bon  tissue  onto  the  cylinder.  To  make  it 
stick,  diluted  alcohol  or  water  is  poured 
between  the  cylinder  and  the  carbon 
tissue  and  the  cylinder  turned  so  that 
the  rolls  squeegee  the  carbon  tissue 
tightly  to  the  cylinder.  When  the  car¬ 
bon  tissue  comes  in  contact  with  the 
diluted  alcohol  or  water  it  gets  sticky 
and  adheres  tightly  to  the  cylinder.  The 
cylinder  is  dried  by  air  for  a  little  while 
and  then  is  developed  by  turning  in  hot 
water  at  approximately  110  degrees  un¬ 
til  the  backing  paper  loosens  itself  and 
can  ^  pulled  off  of  the  gelatine.  It  is 
then  fully  developed  in  water  until  the 
clearly  developed  resist  and  pictures  are 
visible  on  the  gelatine.  This  resist  con¬ 
sists  of  gelatine  mixed  with  pigment. 
By  printing  the  carbon  tissue,  the  gela¬ 
tine  and  pigment  harden  more  or  less 
according  to  the  penetration  of  the  light 
through  the  positive,  and  where  the 
light  penetration  is  greater,  it  stays  in 
a  thicker  layer.  Where  it  is  less  struck 
by  the  light,  the  pigment  is  thinner. 
This  also  applies  to  the  screen  printing. 
So  by  developing,  an  exact  relief  of 
the  positive  in  shadows,  middle-tones 
and  high-lights  exists  on  the  resist. 

The  cylinder  is  then  dried  through 
air  drying  or  pouring  over  first  with 
half  diluted  alcohol  and  then  straight 
alcohol,  so  that  the  alcohol  washes 
away  all  water  from  the  resist. 
Through  the  use  of  alcohol,  the  cylin¬ 
der  is  dried  at  once. 

After  that  the  cylinder  is  staged  out: 
this  means,  all  parts  which  should  not 
be  etched,  bare  copper,  etc.,  are  painted 
out  with  acid  proof  asphalt  paint.  In 
some  cases  two  lay-ons  ®f  carbon  tissue 
are  made,  one  for  type  and  one  for 
pictures.  In  other  cases,  one  lay-on  for 
type  and  pictures  is  made,  but  the  type 
is  painted  out  with  asphaltum  and  the 
pictures  etched  alone,  .^fter  the  pic¬ 
ture  etching,  the  etched  parts  are 
painted  out  and  the  type  and  line  work 
etched.  This  applies  especially  for  com¬ 
mercial  and  art  work.  For  newspaper 
work  or  quicker  work,  the  type  and 
line  work  is  etched  with  the  picture 
in  one  etching. 

Different  strengths  of  chlorides  of 
iron  are  used  for  the  etching  of  the 
cylinder.  The  etching  is  started  with  a 
heavy  acid  which  penetrates  the  parts 
in  the  shadows  first  where  the  resist 
is  thinnest.  Then  the  next  acid  is  used, 
which  is  weaker  by  2  degrees  Baume 
than  the  first,  and  through  having  more 
water,  it  penetrates  the  next  step  of  the 
gelatine  where  the  resist  is  thicker,  and 
so  we^er  acid  is  gradually  used  until 
the  high  lights  are  etched.  Various 
factors  influence  the  etching,  viz.,  tithe, 
strength  and  temperature  of  the  chloride 
sotution.  After  the  etching  is  done,  the 
re^ts  are  washed  off  with  water  smd 
the  asphalt,  used  to  paint  out  any  parts. 


is  washed  off  with  kerosene  or  a  sol¬ 
vent.  and  then  the  cylinder  is  practically 
ready  for  the  press  to  be  printed,  as 
rotogravure  requires  no  make-ready. 

Cyunders  and  Plating  Copper  Upon 
THE  Cylinders 

In  the  past,  cast  iron  cylinders  were 
used  but  in  the  newer  high-speed  ma¬ 
chines  the  cylinders  are  made  from 
sheet  steel  and  hollow  with  reenforce¬ 
ment.  This  construction  of  cylinders 
weigh  only  half  as  much  as  the  previous 
cast  iron  cylinders  and  are  more  suitable 
for  plating  the  copper  upon  them.  The 
plating  is  done  electrolytically.  Ap¬ 
proximately  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of 
copper  is  plated  on  the  steel  cylinder, 
then  the  cylinder  is  placed  in  a  specially 
designed  grinding  and  polishing  ma¬ 
chine,  as  the  surface  of  the  cylinder 
must  be  finely  ground  and  polished  so 
that  no  scratches  or  flaws  exist.  This 
grinding  is  done  with  special  emory 
wheels  or  sand  stones  and  the  polishing 
is  done  with  fine  emory  paper  or  fine 
polishing  stones.  .^11  the  cylinders  are 
kept  in  a  uniform  circumference.  In 
later  years,  what  is  called  the  Ballard 
process  has  been  used  to  great  advan¬ 
tage,  which  means,  after  the  cylinders 
are  plated  the  first  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  upon  the  steel  cylinder,  ground  and 
finely  polished,  a  silver  alloy  is  coated 
over.  The  cylinder  is  then  placed 
again  in  the  electrolytic  bath  and  a  shell 
of  .006  to  .008  of  an  inch  is  plated  on 
the  cylinder.  Through  the  alloy  coat 
the  shell  does  not  fuse  with  the  original 
copper  coating  but  is  given  only  air 
tight  adhesion.  After  this,  the  surface 
of  the  shell  is  finely  polished  again. 
Therefore,  after  the  cylinder  is  etched 
and  printed  this  shell  is  easily  stripped 


off  and  another  shell  plated  on  the 
cylinder.  This  constantly  gives  a  uni¬ 
form  circumference  and  eliminates  all 
grinding  and  polishing,  as  previously 
required,  which  is  especially  important 
for  color  work  in  order  to  keep  the 
cylinder  at  exactly  the  same  circum¬ 
ference. 

Printing  Presses  and  Printing 

The  rotogravure  presses  are  the  most 
simple  presses  and  easiest  to  operate 
which  exist  for  any  method  of  printing. 
The  main  and  important  parts  of  the 
machines  are  the  cylinders,  doctor 
blades,  ink  fountains,  pressure  cylinders, 
and  the  air  drying  system.  As  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,  after  the  cylinders 
are  put  in  the  machine,  it  requires  no 
make-ready :  therefore,  the  press  is 
ready  to  print  and  produce  in  a  short 
time. 

In  the  ink  fountains,  the  entire  sur¬ 
face  of  the  cylinders  is  covered  with  a 
thick  layor  of  ink.  The  excess  ink  is 
scraped  off  by  the  doctor  blade  which  is 
a  piece  of  thin  hardened  steel.  The  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  steel  depends  on  certain  con¬ 
struction  of  doctor  blade  and  doctor 
blade  holders.  The  most  economical  and 
best  for  printing  quality  is  a  thin  steel 
.005  to  .006  of  an  inch  which  is  tensioned 
so  that  is  gives  the -strength  and  stiff¬ 
ness  to  scrape  the  excess  ink  perfectly 
clean  off  the  surface  of  the  cylinder. 
Consequently,  the  ink  stays  only  in  the 
cells  which  are  etched  deep.  These 
cells  correspond  to  the  screen.  The 
picture  and  type  is  all  divided  in  square 
.screen  dots  which  form  cells  and  the 
lines  of  the  screens  form  the  surface  of 
the  cylinder,  therefore,  giving  a  support 
for  the  doctor  blade  so  that  the  ink 
(Continued  on  page  XI) 


BURGESS  CHROME  MATS 


Recognition  oF  Quality 

-IN- 

Burgess  Syndicate  Mats 

Commercial  shops  and  newspaper  Syndicates 
are  recogni24ng  Burgess  Quality  in  the 
Chrome  Syndicate  Mat — are  adopting  it  and 
now  you  may  see — increasingly,  day  by  day 
— your  features,  advertisements,  etc.,  coming 
in  on  Burgess  Syndicate  Mats. 

You  will  recognize  the  Syndicate  Mat  for  its 
pliability,  easy  handling — yet  holding  its  deep 
impression  and  giving  a  fine,  smooth  cast. 

If  you  are  not,  as  yet,  receiving  your  flat 
work  on  Chrome  Syndicate  Mats,  request 
them  of  your  advertiser  or  agency. 
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Freeport/  Illinois  a204 

CHROME  MATS  ^ 

A  LABORATORY  PRODUC 

Pacific  Coast  Rcprascntaliva,  RALPH  LEBER, 

486  Poison  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Washington 
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VIII  Editor  &  Publisher  f 

New  British-Style  Makeup  Adopted 

By  Second  Paul  Block  Newspaper 


POOR  UGHTING  RAISES 
NEWSPAPER  COSTS 

(Contmurd  from  page  IV) 


COVER  PRIZE  AWARDED 


quires  a  whirling  wheel  and  an  arrange-  | 
ment  of  lights  to  focus  upon  the  wheel.  | 
In  poor  or  insufficient  light  the  wheel’s 
whirling  will  seem  much  faster  than  j 
under  an  intermediate  intensity  of  light.  I 
Step  up  the  intensity  several  not^es  1 
and  the  wheel  will  appear  to  slow  down. 
This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  our  story 
of  lighting  for  newspaper  plants. 

A  system  of  lighting  which  offers  suf- 
ticiently  high  intensity,  suitably  designed 
and  install^,  has  the  effect  ot  diminish¬ 
ing  the  strain  of  high  speed  activity. 
Less  confusion,  less  temper,  less  eye- 
strain,  less  expense,  greater  accuracy, 
greater  reserves  of  energy  are  among 
the  things  that  lighting  can  add  to  the 
operation  of  a  newspaper  establishment. 

If  anyone  who  reads  this  is  skeptical, 
let  him  follow  this  procedure :  I 

In  every  city  there  are  now  available 
very  accurate  meters  for  testing  the 
quantity  of  light.  Take  one  of  these 
meters  through  the  plant  and  check  the 
intensities  on  the  working  planes  of  the 
city  room  and  the  composing  and  press 
rooms.  It  the  personal  investigation  re¬ 
veals  that  there  is  much  less  than  a 
decent  sufficiency  of  light,  call  in  a 
lighting  engineer.  In  most  cities  the 
local  utility  can  recommend  a  competent 
man  who  will  make  a  survey  of  the 
plant  and  suggest  ways  of  bringing  it 
up  to  par  or  bikter. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  born- 
in  mind  that  walls  and  ceilings  which 
are  painted  in  dark  colors  of  have  been 
allowed  to  grow  dark  are  oletacles  i 
good  lighting.  Light  wall  surfaces,  free 
from  glossy  finishes,  are  important  aids 
to  adequate  lighting. 

Another  thing  requiring  frequent  at¬ 
tention  is  the  cleanliness  of  the  lighting 
equipment  itself.  The  ordinary  accu¬ 
mulation  of  dirt  and  dust  in  one  month 
makes  an  appreciable  difference  in  the 
output  of  light. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  the  design 
of  equipment,  little  of  which  is  well 
suited  for  any  particular  job.  Lamp 
bulbs  present  a  problem  in  quality. 
Standard  brands  deliver  a  high  output 
of  light  throughout  the  life  of  the  lamp. 
Untested  brands  of  lamps  consume  more 
current  and  actually  deliver  much  less 
light.  All  of  these  things  deserve  the 
consultation  and  advice  of  a  competent 
lighting  engineer. 

.\  further  interesting  and  helpful 
thing  is  an  understanding  of  adequate 
lighting  for  every  visual  task.  In  a 
bwk  by  Dr.  M.  Luckiesh.  “Seeing  and 
Human  Welfare.”  a  short  popular  text 
on  the  uses  of  light  in  relation  to  vision 
is  available. 

Some  day,  when  we  are  all  better  in¬ 
formed.  we  may  insist  on  certain  stand¬ 
ards  of  lighting  as  a  matter  of  cour.se. 
Too  many  persons  who  are  in  a  position 
to  urge  this  are  today  without  any 
convictions  on  the  subject.  If  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher  can  discover  what  a 
measured  system  of  lighting  can  do  for 
his  plant,  he  will  have  a  better  ap¬ 
proach  to  some  public  problems  which 
are  now  discussed  from  other  angles. 
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AUDITOR  CONTEST 

TO  BE  CUBE 


Winning  cover  design 

LOUIS  FLADER,  Commissioner  of 
<  the  .\merican  Photo- Engravers  As¬ 
sociation,  has  announced  that  the  Toledo 
Colortype  Company  has  been  awarded 
the  annual  prize  offered  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  best  cover  appearing  on  the 
Photo-Engravers  Bulletin.  This  con¬ 
test  is  held  every  year,  the  current 
award  being  made  for  the  12  months 
ending  September,  1934. 

The  prize  winning  cover  appeared  in 
October,  1933. 

In  announcing  their  decision,  the 
judges  stated,  “It  is  the  consensus  of 
committee  members  that  the  October 
cover  be  awarded  the  cash  prize.  This 
drawing  depicting  executive,  salesman 
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and  producer,  all  with  worn  soles,  ad¬ 
vancing  arm  in  arm,  being  led  by  the 
Blue  Eagle  and  radiating  confidence 
that  the  pipes  of  industp^  '5^511  roar 
again,  has  a  real  idea  behind  it.” 

Harold  E.  Rieger  is  president  of  t^ 


iNVtCT  D(BS 


New  front  page  of  Toledo  Times 

Toledo  morning  paper  readers  mer  Times  editorial  writer  and  now  an 
awoke  to  a  new  sensation  one  day  instructor  in  journalism  at  the  Univer- 
last  week  when  they  took  from  their  sity  of  Toledo,  has  been  assigned  to 
doorsteps  the  Morning  Times  and  found  write  editorials  part  time,  Mr.  Hartley 
the  most  radical  departure  in  headline,  said. 

makeup  and  body  type  style  ever  at-  a  few  days  prior  to  the  appearance 
tempted  a  Tole^  daily.  of  the  new  Times  the  afternoon  dailies. 

The  Times,  a  Paul  Block  newspa-  the  Blade  owned  by  Mr.  Block,  and 
per,  after  several  days  of  preparation,  News-Bee,  a  Scripps-Howard  paper, 
adopted  throughout  the  paper  the  style  also  appeared  with  added  features.  The 
Md  makeup  which  caused  a  sensation  Blade  now  is  carying  a  new  page  3 
in  Hearst  n^spa^rs  recently  a^d  first  ^jth  stories  and  makeup  similar  to 
adopt^  by  Paul  Blexk  on  his  Sewark  that  being  used  throughout  the  Times, 

^  week.  and  with  a  number  of  pictures.  Ad- 

All  the  h^ds  are  set  in  Century  type,  ditional  space  also  is  being  given  daily 
^d  all  the  larg«  ernes  are  a  mixture  of  on  page  2  and  page  4  to  telegraph  news 
Ixddface  and  lightface.  Streamers  are  features.  To  make  these  changes  it 
indente^  wi^  a  three-column  indrated  ^^,as  necessary  for  the  Blade  to  obtain 
drop.  Top  h^ds  are  no-count,  flush  the  consent  of  two  large  department 
left.  Some  others  have  two,  thr^  and  stores  to  a  change  in  their  advertising 
four  decks,  with  alternate  lines  of  light  contracts,  which  had  provided  for  space 
and  black  and  regular  and  italics.  on  pages  2,  3  and  4. 

Leads  on  important  stories  are  ^  News-Bee  added  pages  for  tele- 

^o  or  three  column  14-point  Mack,  (^raph  and  local  news,  expanded  its  space 
Blackfece  and  italics  ^ragraphs  are  for  sports,  financial  and  theatrical  news 
spottM  through  the  body  type.  None  conunent  and  began  a  new  series  of 

but  the  Rad  story  runs  more  than  five  features  of  the  first  page  of  the  second 
paragraphs.  _  section,  first  of  which  was  a  series 

commeirtuig  on  the  new  style  of  articles  by  Allen  Saunders,  News- 
™rold  Hartl^,  mana^ng  editor,  said:  pee  drama  editor,  on  men  who  have 
Our  aim  in  the  new  Times  is  to  ^e-  jjggn  prominent  in  the  large  glass  bottle 
sent  predigested  news  to  the  reader,  industry  in  Toledo. 

By  keeping  all  stories  short  we  are _ 

able  to  carry  more  stories  and  with  i  iMn-rvpc  imctai  t  AxiriNC 

the  new  style  reads  the  stories  can  be  UNOTYPE  INSTALLATIONS 

made  to  stand  out  and  catch  the  read-  Linotypes  rwently  have  been  installed 
eris  eye.  If  the  reader  wants  enter-  by  the  Oroville  (Cal.)  Press;  New 
taimnent,  we  give  him  features,  which  H<pen  (Conn.)  Jcumal-Courier ;  Miami 
of  course  are  longer  than  the  news  Riviera,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. ;  Downers 
stories."  Grove  (ill.)  Journal;  Mason  City  (la.) 

Makeup  of  the  Sunday  Times  has  Globe-Gazette ;  Interstate  Printers,  Inc., 
not  been  changed.  Meridian,  Miss.;  Spring  Lake  (N.  J.) 

Ingrid  Jewel  of  ffie  Times  staff  has  Gazette;  Artesia  (N.  M.)  Advocate; 
been  transferred  to  writing  features  and  Kenilworth  Press,  Inc.,  New  York 
one  new  reporter,  Fred  Kaufman,  for-  City;  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times;  Falls 
n>erly  of  the  Dayton  Herald,  has  been  County  Record,  Marlin,  Tex. ;  Mission 
employed.  He  was  assigned  to  the  (Tex.)  Enterprise;  Le  Canada.  Mon- 
coorthonse.  Edward  Carder  Ames,  for-  treal. 


RADIO  POWER  INCREASED 


station,  has  been  doubled  during  day¬ 
light  hours  with  the  sanction  of  the 
federal  communications  division.  This 
power  will  make  it  possible  for  WTMJ 
to  provide  a  service  reaching  the  entire 
state  during  the  day. 

The  Journal  was  pven  permission  to 
use  5,000  watts,  daytime,  on  its  present 
620-kilocycle  channel,  as  against  a  pre¬ 
vious  2,500  watt  limit.  WTMJ  was 
described  as  the  first  station  in  ^ 
country  on  a  regional  channel  to  receive 
a  5,000  watt  allocation.  The  incre« 
was  allowed  following  studies  which 
showed  the  interference  betwera  sta¬ 
tions  during  the  day  was  of  a  different 
A  16-page  rotogravure  section  was  character  than  interference  at  night. 
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ing  and  cast  with  less 
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Daily  Perfects  Engraving  Process; 
Switches  from  60  to  75-Line  Screen 


tion  in  the  stereotyping  process  used  by  — 

all  ^ern  newspapers.  FATHER  INSTRUCTS  SON 

Three  trips  through  the  etching  ma- 
chine,  three  “bites”  into  the  metal,  are 
necessary  to  etch  deep  enough,  and  be¬ 
tween  these_  bites  the  plate  is  given 
further  coatings  of  protective  acid  on 
those  parts  where  etching  action  is  not 
desired. 

Equipment  includes  drying  ovens, 
cooling  rollers,  dusting  box,  the  trim¬ 
ming  saw  and  vats  for  the  acids  use^ 

.\11  20  processes  can  be  completed  in 
45  minutes  when  extreme  speed  is  re¬ 
quired. 

Far  greater  skill  throughout  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  required  for  ptisfactory  results, 
the  Pantagraph  said  in  telling  its  readers 
of  its  achievement,  adding  that  use  of 
the  system  means  a  perfection  also  of 
stereotyping  and  press  work. 


DAILY’S  SYSTEM  CUTS 
PRESS  STOP  COSTS 

Push  Button.  Are  Installed  In  Of- 

««  .1*  vri  type  operator  on  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 


fice.  of  Managing  Editor,  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager  and  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Foreman 


News-Times,  was  celebrating  his  38th 
anniversary  on  that  newspaper  Sept.  15, 
his  son.  Robert,  was  observing  his  third 
day  as  a  printer’s  apprentice  under  his 
The  Tiiiies-Ficaywic  and  Nciv  Or-  father’s  instruction.  Mr.  Fiedler  has 
The  Pantagraph’s  engraving  camera,  rear  view,  with  the  75-line  screen  in  place,  States  have  insUlled  a  simple.  spent  43  years  in  the  profession. 

is  shown  here.  Earl  Ford,  engraver,  is  holding  the  focusing  screen,  which  '^expensive  system  of  stopping  the  ~  ^  i  -un-i? 

damps  on  the  rear.  The  copy  board  in  front  is  illuminated  by  two  arc  lights,  ^  moment  s  notice  one  of  NAMED  MECHANICAL  CHIEF 

and  both  the  camera  and  copyboard  are  mounted  on  shockproof  track.  costly  moments  when  more  than  MtlU,- 

*^  500  papers  a  minute  are  rolling  off  each  *'•  “•  Miller  tsucceeds  the  i.»te 

CONTINUING  to  emphasize  news  photograph  is  placed  on  the  copy-board  press,  each  copy  perhaps  with  an  error  W.  R.  Hoit  in  Bloomington 

pictures,  the  Bloomington  (111.)  before  the  big  camera  and  two  25,(X)0  that  might  mean  a  tremendous  loss  for  xi,e  appointment  of  Russell  B.  Miller, 

Pantagraph  has  switched  from  a  (jO  to  candle  power  arc  lights  start  sputtering,  the  paper.  Instead  of  taking  from  three  composing  room  sufJferintendent  of  the 
i  75-line  screen.  The  camera  is  adjusted  to  change  the  to  seven  minutes  to  send  a  messenger  or  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph,  as  gen- 

The  Pantagraph  has  been  stressing  size  to  the  desired  measure  for  the  fin-  obtain  telephone  connections  between  the  eral  mechanical  superintendent  of  the 

local  pictures  to  supplement  pictures  of  ished  engraving  or  cut  and  the  image  fourth  or  fifth  floor  offices  and  the  press  daily  to  succeed  the  late  William  R. 
national  and  international  importance,  is  photographed  through  the  screen  onto  room  in  the  basement,  it  is  now  neces-  Hoit.  has  been  announc^  by  Davis  Mer- 


for  years.  Five  years  ago  it  printed  the  sensitive  emulsion  on  a  glass  plate 
40,000  square  inches  of  pictures  in  a  The  darkroom  process  involves  com- 


»ry  only  to  press  a  button  to  flash  an  ^yin,  publisher, 
stantaneous  stop  signal  over  one  or  all  Other  mechanical  changes  following 
e  presses  downstairs.  promotion  were  the  appointment  of 

A  possible  seven  minutes  delay,  as  Howard  Colton,  formerly  Mr.  Hoit’s 


year.  This  year  it  expects  to  carry  pounding  the  emulsion  for  the  plate  and, 
120.000  square  inches.  There  are  five  after  exposure,  developing  the  image.  A 


The  darkroom  process  involves  com-  instantaneous  stop  signal  over  one  or  all 
pounding  the  emulsion  for  the  plate  and,  the  presses  downstairs. 


staff  photographers  covering  the  local  full  score  of  chemicals  are  involved,  formerly  occasioned  in  delivering  a  stop  Assistant  in  the  press  and  stereotype 
scene.  The  Pantagraph  is  one  of  few  .\fter  being  dcveloj^,  the  thin  film  message,  would  cost  the  paper  $30  to  $50  departments  as  superintendent  of  these 


papers  of  its  size  maintaining  its  own  carrying  the  image  is  trimmed  to  size. 


engraving  department. 


loosened  from  the  glass,  reversed  and 


The  new  engraving  screen  is  com-  transferred  to  another  glass  plate,  and 
posed  of  two  plates  of  glass,  each  bearing  dried  in  an  ovea 


on  printing  costs,  depending  on  the  num-  departments,  in  addition  to  the  mailing 
I^r  of  presses  running  at  the  time.  In  room.  Earl  Ford  continues  as  head  of 
the  case  of  a  libelous  statement  or  a  ty-  jjjg  engraving  department, 
pographical  error  in  the  price  of  some 

advertised  article,  the  loss  to  the  com-  ■  "  ...... 

pany  could  run  up  into  hundreds,  if  not  . 

thousands,  of  dollars  in  this  brief  span  S 

of  time.  ■  1 

Now  the  managing  editor,  production  ^ 

manager  or  composing  room  foreman  I 

has  only  to  glance  from  his  desk  to  see  I  ■ 

just  which  presses  are  running,  and  he  ■  w  w  ■  ^  ■ 

can  also  keep  tab  on  when  each  press  ... _ _ 

is  started.  TO  WORK  IN  YOUR 

This  stop-and-start  signal  system  is  ^  ^  a  a 

very  simple,  and  can  be  installed  by  a  S  |  E  R  E  R  RR 

regular  house  electrician,  yet  it  serves 
its  purpose  ably. 

A  red  signal  light  is  connected  to  the 

large  motor  circuit  breaker  of  each  #Mould  dry  mats  faster — 


press,  so  that  when  the  large  motors  get  better  results  than  from  a  direct 
start  to  pull,  the  circuit  is  made  and  the  pressure  machine  with  half  the  in- 

signal  light  goes  on.  These  signals  are  os _ _ 

mounted  by  the  managing  editor’s  desk,  vestment-use  a  Goss  Giant  Ma¬ 
in  the  production  manager’s  office,  and  t*’!*  Roller !  Its  20  diameter  im- 
in  the  composing  room.  There  is  a  pression  cylinder,  the  largest  one 


separate  light  for  each  press. 


made,  gives  all  the  advantages  of 


immediately  alongside  the  folder. 


motion  that  gives  the  same  depth 


The  photographic  printing  of  pictures  on  metal  plates,  through  film  fixed  on  mediately, 
glass  plates,  is  done  in  this  manner.  Wilbur  Augspurger,  engraver,  is  giving 

the  plate  the  proper  exposure  in  front  of  the  powerful  arc  lamp.  NEW  PRESS  ORGAN 

J  series  of  evenly  spaced  parallel  grooves  Next  in  the  process  is  the  coating  of  .  South  Texas  Press  Association 

or  lines  running  diagonally  and  so  finely  metal  plates  with  sensitive  enamel,  and  ^  V  ^  newspaper 

cut  that  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  transferring  the  image  from  the  second  ^  Bulletin,  through 

transparent  area  is  obstructed  by  the  glass  plate  to  the  metal,  a  process  simi-  croperation  of  its  members,  most 


When  the  signal  flashes,  the  pressman  with  less  pressure  and  no  damage 
knovys  the  run  is  to  be  stopped  im-  to  type.  Large  cylinder  and  patented 

mediately.  _  Goss  Stretching  Roller  produce  sin- 

NEW  PRESS  ORGAN  double  page  ma«  ohsofutefy 

The  South  Texas  Press  Association  bueWes,  no  wpnkles  Send 

is  issuing  its  own  tabloid  newspaper  data  on  this  heavy-duty  unit  now . 


lines.  The  two  plates  are  placed  in  a 
iranie  so  the  lines  run  at  right  angles, 
thus  making  the  screen  which  provides 
picture  reproduction  in  dots. 

This  screen  fits  into  the  rear  of  the 


11  ailMCl  1  lllK  UlC  lUldKC  ilUlil  llic  accuiiu  ,  .  ^  «  .  r 

glass  plate  to  the  metal,  a  process  simi-  ‘^e  cooperation  of  its  members,  mos^f 
lar  to  the  printing  of  photographs  from  which  are  weeklies  with  job  shops  Mem- 
.  niinary  films  or  negatives,  except  that  ^ers  will  rotate  publiration  of  the  Bul- 
it  requires  arc  lights  of  100,000  candle  I'tin,  thus  saving  printing  bills  The 

paper  is  issued  every  two  months. 

The  “positive”  image  printed  in  the  uAnxii-rnM  iiMirMu  iri  irrTC 


*1113  Ilia  iiiiu  iin.  ittti  Ui  iiic  I  lie  i/u.-iiiYt  linage  iii  iiiieu  iii  in.  MAMIIXniU  IIMiriN  ITI  FPTS 

engraving  camera,  just  in  front  of  sensitive  enamel  is  then  developed,  the  tiAJViii. i  ciw  uniwpi  i:.ue.c-io 

I  the  sensitive  wet  plate  used  in  the  first  plate  dried,  borders  marked  around  the  Officers  of  the  Hamilton  (O.)  Typo- 
process  of  transferring  the  image  from  pictures,  and  not  until  then  is  the  etching  graphical  Union  No.  209  elected  re- 
photograph  to  a  metal  plate.  of  metal  jiossible.  cently  are.  F.  E.  McFall,  president; 


photograph  to  a  metal  plate. 

That  camera  face,  incidentally,  is  two 


cently  are . 


E.  McFall,  president; 


An  etching  machine,  recently  installed,  Mabel  Warren,  vice-president;  Martin 


PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


W  square,  has  bellows  that  extend  six  assists  the  acid  in  eating  deeply  into  the  Schorr,  secretary-treasurer ;  Harry  n«w  Yoik  OfRc*  -  820  Eait  Ferty-Sccend  S%«*» 
i«t,  and  with  the  copy-board  is  mounted  metal  at  a  rapid  rate.  Stoneware  paddles  'Dwinnel,  recording  secretary ;  George  5^  Fruucheo  Office  -  •  •  -  707  Call  Belldiiifl 


on  shock-proof  rails.  13  feet  long. 


dipping  into  the  strong  acid  throw  it  Schurger,  sergeant-at-arms;  Alfred 


A  brief  and  nontechnical  description  with  great  force  directly  against  the  Schirmer,  George  Phillips  and  Art  jhE  GOSS  PRINTINO  PI 

of  the  cutmaking  process  follows :  plate.  Depth  of  etching  and  the  firm  Daudistcl,  auditing  conunittee  members ;  ENGLAND  LTD.  -  - 

There  are  20  steps,  each  involving  a  dot  foundation  made  possible  by  the  Ray  Davis,  William  Wood  and  Art  _ * 

iptcial  piece  of  equipment.  First  the  machine  are  vital  to  successful  reproduc-  Daudistel,  executive  committee. 


R  FranetKO  Office  -  •  •  -  707  C«H  BcHdiiifl 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
F  ENGLAND.  LTD.  -  -  -  LONDON 
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EDITORS  VIEWS  ON  JUMP  STORIES 
VARY  WIDELY  SURVEY  SHOWS 

Some  Minimize  Inconvenience  to  Readers,  WhQe  Others  Sedc  to 
Eliminate  Jumps  Whenever  Possible — Page  Two 
Is  Most  Favored 


By  NORVAL  NEIL  LUXON 

The  newspaper  jump,  an  annoyance 
to  the  reader  and  a  problem  to 
the  make-up  editor,  is  a  necessary  evil 
apparently,  but  how  necessary  manag¬ 
ing  editors  do  not  agree. 

Some  feel  that  it  is  definitely  an 
evil  from  the  reader’s  point  of  view, 
at  least,  and  seek  to  avoid  breaking 
over  stories  except  when  compelled  to 
do  so.  Others  maintain  that  the  added 
information  carried  in  a  longer  story 
which  must  of  necessity  be  jumped  is 
of  sufficient  importance  to  outweigh 
any  slight  inconvenience  encountered 
by  the  reader  in  turning  to  an  inside 
page  of  his  newspaper. 

A  study  of  the  reading  habits  of 
newspaper  readers  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  in  this  connection.  Several  hundred 
college  students,  questioned  in  classes 
for  the  most  part,  replied  that  they 
seldom  turn  to  an  inside  page  to  com¬ 
plete  a  story  that  is  jumped  unless  it 
is  of  outstanding  importance  and  of 
great  interest  to  them. 

Some  newspapers  have  reduced  the 
number  of  jumps  to  an  almost  irre¬ 
ducible  minimum  while  others  are 
guided  only  by  necessity  and  conditions 
which  change  from  day  to  day. 

TwCTty-one  newspapers  studied  over 
a  period  of  what  may  be  regarded  as 
a  typical  news  week,  if  any  news  week 
can  be  said  to  be  typical,  revealed  the 
averages  given  in  tabulated  form  in 
the  accompanying  box.  These  figures 
show  that  the  number  of  jumps  ranged 
from  one  story  of  29  to  nine  of  12 
carried  on  page  one. 

The  average  for  the  21  papers  for 
the  week  was  SJ  stories  of  1929  on 
page  one  jumped  to  2.9  pages. 

Ah  Analysis  of  Jumfed  Stoeies 
Week's  Average  April  2-7,  1934 

PageOne  Number  Jump 


Paper 

Stories 

Jumped 

Pages 

Baltimore  Sun  .... 

12.1 

7.1 

3.8 

Boston  Transcript  .. 

25. 8 

7.6 

3.3 

Chicago  Daily  News 

15.3 

4.1 

3.0 

Chicago  Tribune  . . . 

13.6 

2.6 

2.3 

Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
Cleveland  Plain 

12.6 

9.5 

3.0 

Dealer . 

20.0 

8.3 

4.3 

Columbus  Citizen  .. 

26.6 

1.6 

1.1 

Columbus  Dispatch.. 

23.3 

2.6 

1.0 

Detroit  News . 

17.0 

4.1 

1.8 

Kansas  City  Star. . . 

29.1 

1.1 

1.0 

Kansas  City  Times.. 
Louisville  Courier- 

31.6 

2.1 

1.1 

Journal  . 

New  York  Herald 

22.3 

6.3 

1.3 

Tribune  . 

13.3 

8.5 

7.5 

New  York  Post . 

14.5 

8.5 

3.0 

New  York  Times... 
New  York  World- 

12.3 

8.6 

7.1 

Telegram  . 

22.2 

4.8 

4.0 

Ohio  State  Journal. 
St.  Louis  Post- 

12.1 

4.1 

2.6 

Dispatch  . 

16.0 

2.8 

1.5 

Toledo  Blade  . 

23.8 

5.3 

3.5 

Washington  Post  . . 

22.1 

8.3 

5.0 

Washington  Star  . . 

19.6 

3.6 

1.5 

Avezage . 

19.29 

5.3 

2.9 

The  Kansas  City  Star  jumped  the 
fewest  stories  and  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  jumped  the  most.  The  En¬ 
quirer  that  week  continued  75  per  cent 
of  its  page  one  stories,  the  Ncic  York 
Times  69  per  cent  and  the  New  York 
Post  51  per  cent. 

glance  at  the  tabulation  shows 
that  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
the  Times,  the  Post,  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  and  the  Washington  Post 
follow  the  Enquirer  in  the  number  of 
stories  jumped. 

The  tabulation  also  shows  that  there 
is  no  correlation  between  the  numlier 
of  stories  carried  on  page  one  and  the 
number  jumped.  In  fact,  the  figures 
point  to  the  opposite  condition,  i.  e.,  the 
fewer  the  page  one  stories  the  greater 
the  number  of  jumps. 

The  New  York  World-Telegrant,  the 
Colutnbns  Citicen,  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch,  the  Kansas  City  Star,  and  the 
Kansas  City  Times  carried  the  greatest 
number  of  stories  and  had  the  lowest 
number  of  jumps. 
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The  study  also  reveals  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  jumped  to  range  from 
1.0  to  7.5.  The  Herald  Tribune,  with 
an  average  of  8.5  stories  jumped  to 
7.5  pages,  apparently  used  the  largest 
number  of  pages  for  runovers  _  while 
the  Times  was  a  close  second  with  8.6 
stories  jumped  to  7.1  pages.  The  En¬ 
quirer,  with  the  largest  number  of 
jumped  stories  for  the  week— an  aver¬ 
age  of  9.5 — concentrated  its  jumps  on 
3.0  pages. 

Of  the  21  papers  studied  in  the  sur¬ 
vey,  38  per  cent  had  a  regular  jump 
page  or  pages.  In  most  cases  page 
two  w’as  given  as  the  jump  page  al¬ 
though  the  Columbus  Dispatch  regu¬ 
larly,  in  fact  almost  invariably,  jumps 
to  page  six.  Page  two  was  apparently 
used  as  a  jump  page  in  most  cases 
for  the  convenience  of  the  reader. 

Fred  (iaertner,  of  the  Detroit  News, 
said  that  he  broke  over  stories  to  page 
two  and  page  four  because  the  former 
was  “a  natural  jump  page"  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  “a  wide  open  news  page.” 

Claude  F.  Weiner,  managing  editor 
of  the  Columbus  Citicen,  said  that  he 
jumi^  stories  to  page  two  “for  the 
convenience  of  the  reader”  and  the 
Kansas  City  Times,  Kemsas  City  Star, 
and  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  also 
declared  that  they  used  page  two  for 
the  reader’s  convenience. 

On  the  other  hand.  Grafton  S.  Wil¬ 
cox,  managing  editor  of  the  Herald 
Tribune,  repli^  that  his  only  policy  in 
jumping  stories  was  “the  policy  of 
necessity."  Mr.  Wilcox  _  also  placed 
little  importance  on  the  inconvenience 
caused  the  reader,  saying,  “The  reader 
can  turn  a  newspaper  page  as  readily 
as  he  can  turn  the  pages  of  a  book.’' 

Bearing  out  Mr.  Wilcox’s  assertion 
is  the  record  of  his  paper  during  the 
week  of  the  survey  when  10  of  the 
12  page  one  stories  were  jumped  to 
eight  pages,  eight  of  13  were  broken 
over  to  eight  pages,  and  seven  of  14 
stories  were  continued  on  seven  pages 
on  three  of  the  six  days. 

Lee  B.  Wood,  executive  editor  of 
the  World-Telegram,  said  that  he 
jumped  to  as  many  as  six  inside  pages 
often  because,  “We  have  to  jump  our 
stories  to  pages  where  there  is  spare 
room  to  take  them.” 

The  World-Telegram  jumped  five 
stories  to  Pages  6,  8.  9,  10  and  24  one 
day  and  on  another  four  stories  to  2, 
8.  19  and  30,  and  on  still  another  seven 
stories  to  pages  2,  25,  30,  41  and  42. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  which 
Nat  R.  Howard,  managing  editor,  said, 
“vaguely  tried  to  scatter”  its  jumps, 
on  three  days  of  the  week  of  the  study 
continued  11  stories  to  pages  2,  3,  4,  5, 
7  and  14;  nine  stories  to  pages  4,  5. 
7  and  11,  and  seven  stories  to  pages  5, 
6.  7  and  8. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  broke  over 
12  of  its  14  stories  to  three  pages  and 
10  of  13  stories  to  three  pages  on  two 
of  the  days.  The  Ne7v  York  Times, 
probably  one  of  the  most  consistent 
papers  in  the  daily  number  of  jumps, 
continued  eight  of  13  stories  to  seven 
pages,  nine  of  11  stories  to  eight  pages, 
eight  of  13  stories  to  eight  pages,  and 
nine  of  10  stories  to  six  pages. 

Half  of  the  news  executives  queried 
declared  that  the  ideal  situation  would 
be  to  have  no  jumps.  The  other  half 
felt  that  the  importance  of  carrying 
complete  news  stories  outweighed  any 
disadvantages  to  the  reader  caused  by 
his  having  to  turn  to  inside  pages  to 
complete  his  stories. 

While  most  of  the  papers  which  had 
a  definite  jump  page  chose  page  two, 
the  opinions  of  the  editorial  executives 
as  to  the  ideal  jump  page  varied 
greatly. 

Mr.  Gaertner,  of  the  Detroit  News, 
and  the  managing  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Times,  picked  page  two,  Mr. 
Gaertner  saying  “because  the  reader 


naturally  turns  to  that  page  after  read¬ 
ing  i»ge  one.’” 

Neil  Dalton,  managing  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal,  expressed 
his  preference  for  page  three  because 
in  his  opinion  it  is  the  easiest  to  reach. 
His  paper,  however,  consistently  jumps 
to  page  two  with  an  occasional  break¬ 
over  on  pages  four  and  five. 

Mr.  Weimer  of  the  Columbus  Citisen, 
who  takes  care  of  practically  all  of 
his  jumps  on  page  two,  held,  neverthe¬ 
less,  that  the  last  page  was  the  best 
jump  page  “because  the  reader  can  flip 
the  paper  over  for  the  jump.” 

Kenneth  D.  Tooill,  managing  editor 
of  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  agr^  with 
Weimer  without  in  any  way  knowing 
what  W’eimer’s  answers  were  but  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  seldom  gets  to  use  his 
favorite  space  for  jumps  because  “a 
third  of  the  time  it  is  sold,  another 
third  finds  the  comic  page  shifted  there, 
and  a  part  of  the  remaining  times  it 
is  the  only  place  I  have  for  ‘must’ 
stuff  of  a  feature  nature.’ 

Mr.  Wood  of  the  World-Telegram 
chose  “any  page  back  of  two  or  three 
in  the  same  section.”  Harry  B.  Nason, 
Jr.,  of  the  Post,  selected  as  his  ideal 
“an  open  page  as  far  back  in  the  news 
section  as  is  possible.”  Charles  R. 
Corbin,  managing  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  thinks  “any  page,  except  two. 
in  the  first  section  of  the  newspaper,’' 
and  Mr.  Howard  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
concurs  with  Nason  when  he  says  the 
ideal  jump  page  is  “half  or  two-thirds 
of  the  distance  from  the  first  page 
to  the  back  page  of  the  first  section.” 

ISSUING  SATURDAY  TABLOID 

White  Pleina  Reporter  Say*  Circnie- 
tion  he*  Increased 

The  White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Reporter  is  publishing  its  Saturday 
issue  in  tabloid  form,  as  an  experiment 
and,  according  to  W.  Lee  Tuller,  the 
publisher,  circulation  has  increased 
since  the  change  was  made  two  weeks 
ago. 

The  new  form  makes  for  easier  read¬ 
ing,  says  Mr.  Tuller. 

Two  hours  are  saved  in  getting  the 
newspapers  on  the  street.  There  are 
just  as  many  stories  handled,  but  less 
space  is  allowed  for  each.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  remain  the  same,  except 
that  the  rate  for  space  on  the  front 
page  has  been  doubled. 

The  newspaper  is  published  in  stan¬ 
dard  size  during  the  other  five  days 
of  the  week. 

ADDS  NEW  PROPERTIES 

An  announcement  has  been  made  by 
.American  Type  Founders  Sales  Cor¬ 
poration.  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  of  the  out¬ 
right  purchase  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  inventories  of  Wanner  Company, 
Chicago ;  Kansas  City  Printers  Ex¬ 
change,  Kansas  City  and  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Printers  Exchange. 

STEREOTYPER  RETIRES 

Theodore  H.  Sangenberg  retired 
Nov.  2  after  more  than  48  years  in 
the  stereotyping  department  of  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  and 
its  pr^ecessor,  the  Observer.  He 
completed  48  years  of  service  last 
March. 

FIRE  DESTROYS  WEEKLY 

The  plant  of  the  Nevada  Printing 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Nevada  (O.) 
Enterprise,  was  recently  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  blaze  started  in  a  pile  of 
waste  paper.  The  loss  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  at  $11,000. 

HAS  UNIVERSAL  DESK 

The  Chattanooga  News  has  installed 
a  universal  copy  desk  with  Howaril 
Leonard  in  the  slot.  Cecil  Holland 
remains  as  city  editor,  George  Butler 
telegraph  editor,  and  Murray  Wyche. 
state  editor. 

CHANGES  COLUMN  WIDTH 

The  Birmingham  News  and  Age- 
Herald  have  narrowed  their  column 
widths  to  12  ems.  Narrower  margins 
are  also  being  used,  the  object  being 
to  save  paper. 


COMBINATION  BRINGS 
UNAGE  TO  WEEFOJES 

Four  California  Papers,  SeparaUl} 

Owned,  Find  Joint  Selling  Plan 
Adds  New  General  Copy, 
Increases  Local 

One  answer  to  the  small  weekly’s 
problem  of  getting  national  linage  on 
the  same  basis  as  a  daily  has  bcti 
evolved  in  Southern  California  by  tin 
Azusa  Herald,  Baldwin  Park  Bulletn 
Covina  Citizen  and  Glendora  Press 
These  separately  owned  and  published 
papers  have  combined  their  advertishy 
departments  under  the  name  of 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Newspapers,  have 
secured  national  representation  throa|ii 
Williams  &  Co.,  and  in  about  a  year's 
operation  have  found  the  results  satis¬ 
factory,  according  to  Neal  Van  Sooy. 
publisher  of  the  Azusa  Herald,  one  of 
the  leaders  in  effecting  the  combinatioa 

Not  only  has  new  national  and  re¬ 
gional  copy  come  into  the  field  as  a 
suit  of  this  effort,  Mr.  Van  Sooy  t<^ 
Editor  &  Publisher,  but  local  copy, 
which  ordinarily  might  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  one  or  two  of  the  papers,  fre¬ 
quently  is  given  to  all  four.  The  towns 
covered  are  all  adjacent,  the  four  pa¬ 
pers  having  a  combined  field  of  abw 
100  square  miles.  There  is  no  dailj 
paper  competition,  other  than  the  Los 
Angeles  papers,  nearly  30  miles  away, 
and  the  Pomona  daily,  about  10  miles 
away,  which  has  some  carrier  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  district.  In  all  but  one  of 
the  four  towns  the  member  paper  is  ti 
only  publication  in  the  community. 

This  is  the  picture  given  the  adver¬ 
tiser  ;  thorough  coverage,  practically 
unduplicated,  at  a  cost  approximately 
20  per  cent  less  than  if  the  papers  wen 
used  individually.  The  national  rate 
on  each  of  the  papers  is  40  cents  ae 
inch.  Taking  them  in  combination  re¬ 
duces  this  to  31J^  cents  an  inch.  A 
similar  arrangement  is  made  with  the 
local  rate,  which  is  30  cents  individu¬ 
ally,  and  25  cents  in  combination. 

Operation  of  the  group  advertisisf 
department  is  under  the  direction  of 
John  H.  Harrison,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  immager  of  the  Azusa  Herald,  b 
addition  to  developing  local  business  for 
all  of  the  papers,  he  has  been  able  to 
briiig  in  copy  for  orchard  heaters  and 
similar  items  of  a  specialized  nature 
which  ordinarily  wouldn’t  be  classed  as 
nationally  advertised  products,  but 
which  nevertheless  are  widely  distrib¬ 
uted. 

“Although  our  results  have  not  beeo 
spectacular,”  Van  Sooy  said,  “we  an 
more  than  satisfied.  The  new  business 
has  more  than  justified  the  combinatioi 
rate.  New  advertisers  are  coming  io 
steadily,  and  the  ones  who  started  with 
us  are  renewing,  which  indicates  that 
they  are  satisfied,  also.” 

IN  LARGER  QUARTERS 

The  Oberlin  (O.)  Rernew,  published 
for  the  last  60  years,  has  moved  into 
larger  quarters  on  Main  street. 
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INSTALLS  ELECTRIC  CLOCK  ON  SCOREBOARD 


{Continued  front  page  VII) 

»-hich  is  scraped  off  stays  only  in  the 
square  cells.  These  cells  vary  in  depth 
irom  the  shadows  to  the  high-lights, 
but  have  the  same  square,  which  means 
where  the  square  dot  is  etched  deeper 
carries  more  ink  which  gives  the 
shadows,  middle-tones  and  high-lights. 

The  important  part  of  the  doctor 
blade  is  that  it  be  straight  and  ground 
Sue  without  any  nicks  or  burrs.  This 
doctor  blade  lays  with  some  pressure 
ou  the  cylinder  and  moves  back  and 
forth  parallel  with  the  cylinder. 

The  ink  fountains  in  the  last  few 
ears  are  entirely  enclosed  and  in  some 
fountains  the  ink  is  pumped  in  the 
fountain  or  sprayed  through  manifolds 
on  the  cylinder,  and  the  cylinder  also 
runs  in  a  supply  compartment  of  ink 
which  eliminates  any  defect  in  the  spray 
to  cover  the  cylinder  entirely  with  ink. 

The  newest  presses  contain  ink  foun¬ 
tains  which  are  so-called  air-tight  and 
the  ink  is  of  high  dp^ing  quality  mixed 
with  a  high  volatile  solvent.  These 
air-tight  fountains  eliminate  any  vapo¬ 
rization  of  this  high  volatile  ink  and 
pr  vent,  therfore,  thickening  of  the  ink. 
.Mso,  the  ink  is  rotated,  steadily  agi¬ 
tated,  by  a  pump  in  a  circular  motion. 

The  steel  pressure  cylinder  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  certain  hardness  of  rubber 
coating  and  with  a  spring  pressure  is 
pressed  against  the  paper  web  and  cyl¬ 
inder.  Through  this  contact  and  pres¬ 
sure,  the  paper  absorbs  and  pulls  out  all 
the  ink  in  the  etched  cells  of  the  cyl¬ 
inder.  After  that  the  web  travels  over 
drums  which  can  be  heated  electrically, 
or  with  steam,  and  passes  through  a 
^stem  of  air  dryers  which  dries  the 
Ink  immediately  on  the  web. 

On  the  newest  presses,  no  more  heat 
drying  is  used  and  the  newest  drying 
m^ods  are  with  cold  air  blown  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  printed  web 
iod  the  fumes  are  sucked  away.  This 
is  the  most  efficient  drying  methexi  and 
allows  the  press  to  run  at  a  speed  up 
to  16,000  cylinder  revolutions  with  any 
Idnd  of  ink  whidi  is  at  present  manu¬ 
factured.  Recently  a  high-speed  ink 
was  developed  which  is  expected  to 
increase  the  spe^  of  presses  to  ^,000 
cylinder  revolutions.  This  ink,  natu- 
rdly,  is  of  a  more  highly  volatile  gas 
consistency  and  can  be  used  only  in  the 
Kxalled  air-tight  ink  fountains.  A 
very  important  element  in  rotogravure 
IS  that  this  ink  must  be  of  a  certain 
consistency  so  that  it  will  not  stay  in 
the  etched  cells  and  when  printed  will 
be  smooth  and  uniform  on  the  paper 
pi  must  also  be  entirely  free  of  any 
foreign  matter,  grit,  etc.  The  paper 
which  is  used  in  rotogravure  printing 
oust  also  be  clean,  grit-free,  absor^nt 
piper. 

As  mentioned,  the  newest  and  most 
modern  presses  are  constructed  so  as 
to  be  able  to  run  at  a  speed  of  25,000 
cylinder  revolutions  per  hour.  In  my 
opinion,  this  speed  can  be  attained 
through  a  high  volatile,  quick  drying 
ink  with  proper  construction  of  all 
mechanism  and  drying  .system. 

Color  Work 

The  process  for  three  and  four  colors 
follows  in  operation  approximately  the 
ame  as  the  forementioned  Monotone 
process.  In  color,  the  color  separation 
ffld  retouching  of  the  negatives  are  the 
most  _  important  part.  From  a  colored 
pointing  or  colored  ad  copy,  the  colors 
Re  separated  on  negatives,  which  means 
.*ou  photograph  a  red,  yellow,  blue  and 
black  negative.  .\s  these  colors  can¬ 
not  be  exactly  separated  from  the  paint- 
ng  or  copy,  it  is  necessary  to  have  ex¬ 
perienced  retouchers  retouch  them 
•here  the  color  should  be  intensified 
nr  reduced.  Through  this  retouching 
there  can  be  a  more  perfect  copy  re¬ 
produced.  Positives  are  made  from  the 
negatives  for  each  color  and  are  also 
tetouched. 

The  form  is  then  made  up  in  perfect 
register  so  that  each  positive  registers 
m  the  same  position  when  printed  on 
narbon  tissue  and  laid  on  the  cylinders. 
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A  FEW  years  ago,  the  Birmingham 
News  in  order  “To  Promote  Clean 
Sports,”  erected  a  $5,000  steel  score- 
board  at  Legion  Field  in  Birmingham. 
.Atop  the  scoreboard  an  electric  time 
clock,  only  one  of  four  in  the  United 
States,  was  recently  erected,  also  being 
made  possible  by  the  News  through  a 
lease  arrangement  with  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company. 

The  electric  timepiece,  used  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Alabama-Tennessee 
football  game  Oct.  20,  accurately  re¬ 
cords  the  elapsed  time  of  the  game. 


With  a  control  down  on  the  field  the 
timekeeper  can  keep  the  spectators  in- 
fonned  to  a  split  second  just  how  many 
minutes  or  seconds  until  the  quarter 
is  up. 

A  red  beacon  at  the  top  of  the  12-foot 
square  dial  gleams  every  minute  the 
ball  is  in  play.  For  time  out,  the  bea¬ 
con  goes  off  and  both  the  minute  and 
second  hands  come  to  a  stop  until  play 
is  resumed. 

Electrically  controlled  clocks  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  installed  at  Princeton, 
Holy  Cross  and  Manhattan  Colleges. 


These  forms  or  lay-ons  must  be  per¬ 
fectly  registered  so  that  in  the  printing 
absolute  register  be  kept.  Each  cyl¬ 
inder  has,  through  special  machines, 
put  on  the  exact  register  marks  to 
correspond  wfth  the  form’s  register 
marks. 

It  is  surprising  that  on  a  web  roto¬ 
gravure  press  very  good  register  can 
he  kept  at  a  high-speed.  This  speed 
is  obtained  now  for  color  printing  up 
to  15,000  cylinder  revolutions  and,  in 
the  future,  may  be  increased  to  25,000 
cylinder  revolutions. 

In  my  opinion  the  rotogravure  field 
is  still  open  for  improvements.  First 
is  the  ink  question!  Until  now,  slower 
speed  ink  and  also  high-speed  ink  or 
quick  drying  ink  has  the  danger  of  fire 
as  these  inks  are  made  of  a  high  volatile 
gas  or  solvent,  and  on  the  rotogravure 
press  there  is  always  the  danger  of  sta¬ 
tic-even  a  little  spark  can  ignite  the 
gases  w'hich  escape  from  the  ink.  There¬ 
fore,  a  fire-proof  ink,  suitable  for  roto¬ 
gravure,  should  be  discovered  which 
has  the  same  printing  quality  and  finess 
as  the  existing  manufacture,  called  Var¬ 
nish  Xylol  inks.  Rotogravure  ink  must 
be  very  thin  in  consistency  and  there 
has  not,  up  to  date,  been  found  such  a 
perfect  fireproof  ink.  They  must  con¬ 
tain  some  greasy  or  oily  substance  for 
the  lubrication  of  the  doctor  blade. 

There  are  many  so-called  water  inks 
or  combination  inks  but  not  one  has 
proven  satisfactory.  These  inks  are 
detrimental  to  the  copper  cylinder  and 
doctor  blades  on  big  runs.  Also,  the 
covering  quality  in  printing  is  not  the 
same  as  the  Varnish  Xylol  inks. 

Standardization  of  Inks 

Especially  in  rotogravure  color  print¬ 
ing,  it  is  necessanr  to  have  a  standard¬ 
ization  of  the  different  colors  of  inks. 
There  is  a  wide  variation  in  colors  from 
different  ink  manufacturers  which  are 
used  for  three  and  four  color  roto¬ 
gravure  printing.  Therefore,  color 
work  printed  from  different  rotogravure 
printing  establishments  differs  in  quality 
and  the  reproduction  varies  a  great  deal. 
The  copies,  especially  advertising  copies, 
which  are  made  by  different  artists  also 
vary  in  color,  and  these  color  copies 
should  be  standardized  also  so  that 
they  correspond  with  the  different  shades 
of  ink  to  be  used  in  the  printing.  For  in¬ 
stance.  the  artist  used  red,  yellow  and 


blue  in  his  copy,  which  absolutely  can¬ 
not  be  printed  with  the  inks  that  are 
on  the  market;  therefore,  it  is  hard  to 
make  an  exact  reproduction  of  such 
copies.  If  the  artist  would  use  the 
same  color  shades  as  the  standardized 
inks  from  the  ink  factories,  it  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  the  rotogravure 
printer  to  reproduce  more  perfect  and 
uniform  copies. 

There  is,  also,  a  wide  field  open  for 
improvement  in  the  photographic  color 
separations  so  that  the  time  wasted  in 
retouching  could  be  cut  down  to  a 
minimum,  especially  in  red  and  yellow 
negatives. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  there  were  per¬ 
fected  a  densometer  from  which  the 
negatives  and  positives  in  their  tone 
values  could  be  exactly  measured. 

Consequently,  the  future  of  rotograv¬ 
ure  color  printing  is  more  and  more 
realized,  especially  by  advertisers  in 
producing  good  color  reproduction  and 
in  the  future  more  and  more  demands 
will  be  made  for  rotogravure  color 
printing.  This  will  automatically  force 
great  improvements  in  the  whole  roto¬ 
gravure  method  and  I  am  sure  in  the 
future,  color  gravure  will  surpass  any 
other  method  of  color  printing  in  speed, 
quality  and  price. 


104-PAGE  SOUVENIR  NUMBER 

Biloxi-Galfport  Herald  Hed  Record 
Advertising  Revenue 

The  Daily  Herald,  Biloxi-Gulfport, 
Miss.,  Oct.  31,  issu^  a  104-page  souve¬ 
nir  number  containing  historical  and 
bio^aphical  material.  Printed  in  two 
sections,  it  appeared  with  the_  regular 
edition  and  also  was  prepared  in  bound 
form.  Members  of  the  staff  of  the 
paper  in  all  departments  were  allowed 
to  solicit  business  receiving  a  commis¬ 
sion  and  the  matter  thereby  was  not  in 
the  sole  hands  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  edition  was  printed  on  the  Du¬ 
plex  Tubular  press  and  in  such  form 
that  it  could  be  folded  into  magazine 
size  page,  bound  in  booklet  form  in  an 
attractive  durable  form  and  of  lasting 
value. 

Based  on  nearly  $50  a  p^e  the  edi¬ 
tion  carried  more  advertising  revenue 
than  any  other  in  the  history  of  the 
paper  of  which  W.  G.  and  E.  P.  Wilkes 
are  publishers. 

GIVES  EFFECT  OF  ETCHING 

.A  quick  method  of  getting  the  effect 
of  an  etching,  using  glass  instwd  of 
zinc  or  copper,  is  described  in  the 
October  issue  of  PM,  New  York,  a 
journal  for  advertising  production  man¬ 
agers,  art  directors  and  their  associates. 
One  side  of  the  glass  is  painted  with 
white  water  color  and  the  drawing  is 
etched  on  this  white  surface  with  sharp, 
pointed  tools — ordinary  etching  tools,  a 
needle,  or  a  sharp-pointed  knife.  The 
glass  with  the  drawing  is  then  placed 
upon  a  jet  black  sheet  of  paper  making 
the  drawing  appear  through  the  glass 
as  an  etching.  An  ordinary  line  plate 
is  then  made.  A  specimen  drawing  by 
Harry  Johnson  illustrating  this  method 
's  reproduced  in  the  magazine. 


HAS  NEW  TYPE  FACE 

The  Leader  Papers,  Staunton,  Va., 
changed  their  face  of  type  Oct.  22,  to 
7}4  point  Intertype  Ionia 


OCCUPIES  NEW  BUILDING 


Drovers  Journal  Replaces  Plant 
Destroyed  by  Fire 

The  Chicago  Drovers  Journal  this 
week  moved  into  its  new  building, 
erected  on  the  site  where  the  old 
Journal  building  was  completely  des¬ 
troyed  by  the  fire  at  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  Mary  19,  five  months  after  the 
conflagration. 

The  new  building  occupies  40,000 
square  feet  of  space  and  includes  the 
new  and  rebuilt  printing  equipment  in¬ 
stalled  to  print  the  Journal  and  to 
handle  job  printing  requirements. 

A  complete  story  of  ^e  building  will 
appear  in  a  later  issue. 


PRAISES  DAILY’S  BUILDING 

George  F.  Donovan,  president  of 
Webster  College,  Webster  Groves,  Mo., 
this  week  praised  the  St.  Louis  Glebe - 
Democrat  building  as  “one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  landmarks  in  the  development 
of  journalism  in  the  midwest.” 


When  the 

DE  ADUINE 

is  only 

Minutes  Away*** 

. . .  when  the  typej  foims  come 
sliding  into  the  stereo  room, 
and  the  pressroom  foreman 
is  calling  for  plates  .  .  .  this 
is  one  of  the  times  when  you 
need 

MORLEY 

MATS 

At  all  times  they’re  to  be 
depended  upon  for  complete 
satisfaction.  Flexible  .  .  . 
quick-scorching  .  .  .  con¬ 
trolled  shrink;  deep,  sharp, 
accurate  impression  with  low 
moulding  pressure  that  pro¬ 
longs  life  of  moulding  blankets. 

Samples  for  test  in  yoiu:  own 
plant  will  cost  you  only  the 
effort  of  writing  for  them. 

MORLEY  BUTTON 

Manufacturing  Company 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 
New  York  Office,  46  Eaat  11th  Street 
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(»"^LINDTYPE>»«^0 


What  is 
the  largest  type 
you  ever  use? 


Look  over  the  files 

of  your  paper  and  you'll  find 

that  you  seldom,  if  ever,  use  a  type 

face  larger  than  the 

A-P-L  will  cost. 


How  much 
display  do  you 
set? 


Ask  your  foreman  to  go  over 
a  typical  issue  of  your  paper, 
and  check  with  a  red  pencil  the  lines 
in  heads  and  ads  you  ore  not  now 
setting  on  your  keyboard  Linotypes. 


How  are  you 
setting  those 
lines  now? 


Compare  the  method 
you  are  now  using  with  the  A-P-L  way. 
Compare  speed  . . .  flexibility  of 
alignment . . .  convenience  of 
make-up  . . .  face  . . .  size-range. 


THE 

ALL¬ 

PURPOSE 

LINOTYPE 


The  All-Purpose  Linotype  produces  slug 
composition  from  5-point  to  144-point.  In 
its  spcne  time,  it  casts  rules  and  borders, 
space  and  base  material  in  42-pica  vmits. 
You  can  also  make  individual  display 
type  by  sawing  up  A-P-L  slugs,  a  simple 
operation  with  the  special  sow  guide. 

You  will  find  that  the  A-P-L  offers  many 
advantages  over  any  other  method  for 
display.  For  one  thing,  you  con  cast  the 


face  on  any  body  up  to  72-point  which 
eliminates  most  underpinning.  You  con 
cast  the  face  in  any  position  on  the  body, 
which  gives  full  freedom  of  alignment 
and  overchanging  display.  The  slugs 
hove  on  excellent  printing  surface,  and 
are  solidly  supported  so  they  stand  up  in 
stereotyping.  You  con  cast  full  42-pica 
slugs  which  avoids  piecing.  Let  us  ar¬ 
range  a  demonstration  of  the  A-P-L. 


Linotype  Memphis  Family 

MEHGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


MEMPHIS  BOLD 

(Summary  showlnq,  54-  and  84-polnt  sizes  omitted) 
One  of  the  many  series  available  on  the  A-P-L 
6  Point 

Memphis  evolved  from  the  designers'  eUorl  to  achieve  ] 
8  Point  i 

Thu  modem  type  of  simple  character  and  pleasing  J 
to  Point  ' 

Memphis  which  is  truly  a  contemporary  ; 

12  Point 

Differs  from  the  early  traditional  | 

14  Point 

Simplicity  plus  a  smartness  | 

18  Point  ' 

Is  removed  from  a  freak 

24  Point 

And  the  moment 

30  Point  ' 

Useful  in  all  of 

36  Point 

Varied  and 

42  Point 

Design  to 

48  Point 

Set  very 

60  Point 

Give  a 

72  Point 

These 

M  Point 

Any 

120  Point 

Nip 

144  Point 

Tie 
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